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“ It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 


I am the master of m: 


fate: 


I am the captain of my soul,” 


—A Bool: of Verses: W. BE, Hervey. 


CHAPTER I.— JULIUS COURTNEY. 


Tut Hyacinth Club has the 
reputation of selecting its mem- 
bers from among the freshest and 
most active spirits in literature, 
science, and art. That is in a 
sense true, but activity in one or 
another of those fields is not a 
condition of membership ; for, just 
as the listening Boswell was the 
necessary complement of the talk- 
ing Johnson, so in the Hyacinth 
Club there is an indispensable con- 
tingent of passive members who 
find their liveliest satisfaction in 
hearing and looking on, rather 
than in speaking and doing. Some- 
thing of the home principle of male 
and female is necessary for the 
completeness even of a club. 

The Hyacinth Club-house looks 
upon Piccadilly and the Green 
Park. The favourite place of con- 
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course of its members is the mag- 
nificent smoking-room on the first 
floor, the bow-windows of which 
command a view up and down the 
fashionable thoroughfare, and over 
the trees and the undulating sward 
of the Park to the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace. On a Monday 
afternoon, in -the beginning of 
May, the bow-windows were open, 
and several men sat in leather 
lounges (while one leaned against 
a window-sash), luxuriously smok- 
ing, and noting the warm, palpi- 
tating life of the world without, 
A storm which had been silently 
and doubtfully glooming and 
gathering the night before had 
burst and poured in the morning, 
and it was such a spring afternoon \ 
as thrills the heart with new life 
and suffuses the soul with expecta- 
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tion—such an afternoon as makes 
all women appear beautiful and all 
men handsome. The south-west 
wind blew soft and balmy, and all 
nature rejoiced as the bride in the 
presence of the bridegroom. The 
trees in the Park were full of sap, 
and their lusty buds were eagerly 
opening to the air and the light. 
The robin sang with a note almost 
as rich and sensuous as that of the 
thrush ; and the shrill and restless 
sparrows chirped and chattered 
about the houses and among the 
horses’ feet, and were as full of 
the joy of life as the men and 
women who thronged the pave- 
ments or reclined in their car- 
riages in the sumptuous ease of 
wealth and beauty. 

Of the men who languidly gazed 
upon the gay and splendid scene 
from the windows of the Olub, 
none seemed so interested as the 
man who leaned against the win- 
dow-frame. He appeared more 
than interested—absorbed, indeed 
—in the world without, and he 
looked bright and handsome 
enough, and charged enough with 
buoyant health, to be the ideal 
bridegroom of Nature in her 
springtide. 

He was a dark man, tall and 
well built, with clear brown eyes. 
His black hair (which was not 
cropped short, as is the fashion) 
had a lustrous softness, and at the 
same time an elastic bushiness, 
which nothing but the finest-tem- 
pered health can give; and his 
complexion, though tanned by ex- 
posure, had yet much of the smooth- 
ness of youth, save where the razor 
had passed upon his beard. Thus 
seen, a little way off, he appeared 
a young man in his rosy twenties ; 
on closer view and acquaintance, 
however, that superficial impres- 
sion was contradicted by the set 
expression of his mouth and the 
calm observation and understand 
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ing of his eye, which spoke of ripe 
experience rather than of green 
hope. He bore a very good Eng- 
lish name—Courtney ; and he was 
believed to be rich. There was no 
member of whom the Hyacinth 
Club was prouder than of him: 
though he had done nothing, it 
was commonly believed he could 
do anything he chose. No other 
was listened to with such atten. 
tion, and there was nothing on 
which he could not throw a fresh 
and fascinating light. He was a 
constant spring of surprise and in- 
terest. While others were striv- 
ing after income and reputation, 
he calmly and modestly, without 
obtrusign or upbraiding, held on 
his own way, with unsurpassable 
curiosity, to the discovery of all 
which life might have to reveal. 
It was this, perhaps, as much as 
the charm of his manner and con- 
versation, that made him so uni- 
versal a favourite; for how could 
envy or malice touch a man who 
competed at no point with his 
fellows ? 

His immediate neighbours, as 
he thus stood by the window, were 
a pair of journalists, several scien- 
tific men, and an artist. 

“Have you seen any-of the 
picture-shows, Julius?” asked the 
painter, Kew. 

Courtney slowly abstracted his 
gaze from without, and turned on 
his shoulder, with.the lazy, languid 

ce of a cat. 

“No,” said he, in a half-absent 
tone; “I have just come up, and 
I’ve not thought of looking into 
picture-galleries yet.” 

“ Been in the country?” asked 
Kew. 

“Yes, I’ve been in the coun- 
try,” said Courtney, still as if his 
attention was elsewhere. 

“It must be looking lovely,” 
said Kew. 

“It is—exquisite!” said Court- 
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ney, waking up at length to a full 
glow of interest. “That’s why I 
don’t want to go and stare at pio- 
tures. In the spring, to see the 
fresh, virginal, delicious green of 
a bush against an old dry brick 
wall, gives a keener pleasure than 
the best picture that ever was 
painted.” * 

“TI thought,” said Kew, “ you 
had a taste for Art ; I thought you 
enjoyed it.” 

“So I do, my dear fellow, but 
not now,—not at this particular 
present. When I feel the warm 
sun on my back and breathe the 
soft air, I want no moro; they are 
more than Art can give—they are 
Nature, and, of course, it goes with- 
out saying that Art can never com- 
pete with Nature in creating human 
pleasure. I mean no disparage- 


ment of your work, Kew, or any 
artist’s work ; but I can’t endure 
Art except in winter, when every- 
thing (almost) must be artificial 


to bo endurable. A winter may 
come in one’s life—I wonder if it 
will?! — when one would rather 
look at the picture of a woman 
than at the woman herself. Mean- 
time I no more need pictures than 
I need fires; I warm both hands 
and heart at the fire of life.” 

“ Ahi” said Kew, with a wistful 
lack of comprehension. 

“That’s why I believe,” said 
Courtney with a sudden turn of 
reflection, “there is in warm 
countries no Art of our small 
domestic kind,” 

“Just so,” said Kew; while 
Dingley Dell, the Art critic, made 
a note of Courtney’s words. 

“Look here!” exclaimed Dr 
Embro, an old scientific man of 
Scottish extraction, who, in im- 
patience with such transcendental 
talk, had taken up ‘The St James’s 
Gazette.’ “ What do you make of 
this queer case at the Hétel-Dieu 
in Paris? I seo it’s takea from 
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‘The Daily Telegraph’”; and he 
began to read it. 

“Oh,” said Kew, “we all read 
that this morning.’ 

“Dr Embro,” said Courtney, 
again looking idly out of window, 
“is like a French journal: full of 
the news of the day before yester- 
day.” 

“Have you read it yourself, 
Julius?” asked Embro, amid the 
laughter of his neighbours, 

“No,” said Julius, carelessly ; 
“ and if it’s a hospital case I don’t 
want to read it.” 

“What !” said Embro, with heavy 
irony. “ You say that? You, a 
pupil of-the great Dubois and the 
greater Oharbon! But here comes 
a greater than Charbon—the cele- 
brated Dr Lefevre himself. Oome 
now, Lefevre, you tell us what 
you think of this Paris hospital 
case.” 

“Presently, Embro,” said Le- 
fevre, who had just perceived his 
friend Oourtney. “ Ha, Julius |” 
said he, crossing to him and taking 
his hand, “ you’re looking uncom- 
monly well.” 

“Yes,” said Julius, 
well.” 

* And where have you been all 
this while?” asked the doctor. 

“Oh,” said Julius, turning his 
gaze again out of window, “I have 
been rambling everywhere, be- 
tween Dan and Beersheba.” 

“ And all is vanity, eh?” said 
the doctor. 

“Well,” said Julius, looking at 
him, “that depends — that very 
much depends. But can there be 
any question of vanity or vexa- 
tion in this sweet glorious sun- 
shino !” and he stretched out his 
hands a3 if he burgeoned forth 
to welcome it. 

“Perhaps not,” said Lefevre ; 
“come and sit down and let us 
talk.” 

They wore retiring from the. 
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window when Embro’s voice again 
sounded at Lefevre’s elbow— 
“Come now, Lefevre; what’s the 
meaning of that Paris case?” 

* What Paris case?” 

Embro answered by handin 
him the paper. He took it an 
read as follows :— 


“About a month ago a_ strange 
case of complete santa colleen was 
received into the Hdtel-Dieu. A fresh 
healthy girl, of the working class, 
about twenty years of age, and com- 
fortably dressed, presented herself at 
a police-station near the Odéon and 

ed for shelter. As she did not 


_ appear to be in full possession of her 


mental faculties, she was sent to the 
Hoétel-Dieu, where she remained in 
a semi-comatose condition. Her 
memory did not go farther back than 
the hour of her application at the 

ice-station. She was entirely 
ignorant of her previous history, and 
had even forgotten her name. The 
minds of the medical staff of the 
H6tel-Dieu were very much exercised 
with her condition ; but it was not till 
about a week ago that they sueceeded 
in restoring to any extent her mental 
consciousness and her memory. She 
then remembered the events imme- 
diately preceding her application to 
the police. It had come on to rain, 
she said, and she was hurrying along 
to escape from it, when a gentleman 
in a cloak came to her side and 
politely offered to give her the shelter 
of his umbrella. She accepted ; the 
gentleman seemed old and ill. He 
asked her to take his arm. She did 
so, and very soon she felt as if her 
strength had gone from her; a cold 
shiver crept over her; she trembled 
and tottered ; but with all that she 
did not find her sensations disagree- 
able exactly or alarming ; s0 little so, 


-indeed, that she never thought of let- 


ting go the gentleman’s arm. Her 
head Gent and a kind of darkness 
came over her. Then all seemed to 
clear, and she found herself alone 
near the police-station, remembering 
nothing. Being asked to further 
describe the gentleman, she said he 
was tall and dark, with a pleasant 
voice and wonderful eyes, that made 
you feel you must do whatever he 


wished, The police have made in- 
quiries, but after such a lapse of time 
it is not s rising that no trace of 
him can be found.’ 


“Well?” asked Embro, when 
Lefevre had raised his eyes from 
the paper. “What do you think 
of it?” 

“Curious,” said Lefevre, “I 
can’t say more, since I know noth- 


ing of it but this, Have you © 


read it, Julius?” 

“No,” said Julius ; “ I hate what 
people call news; and when I take 
up a paper, it’s only to look at 
the Weather Forecasts.” Lefevre 
handed him the paper, which he 
took with an unconcealed look of 
repulsion. “If it’s some case of 
disease,” said he, “it will make 
me ill.” 

“Oh no,” said Lefevre; “it’s 
not painful, but it’s curious ;” 
and so Julius set himself to read 
it. 

** But come,” said Embro, posing 
the question with his forefinger ; 
“do you believe that story, 
Lefevre ?” 

“Though it’s French, and from 
the ‘Telegraph,’” said Lefevre, “I 
see no reason to disbelieve it.” 

“Come,” said Embro, “ come— 
you're shirking the question.” 

“‘T confess,” said Lefevre, “ I’ve 
no desire to discuss it. You think 
me prejudiced in favour of any- 
thing of the kind ; perhaps I think 
you prejudiced against it: where, 
then, is the good of discussion ?” 


‘‘ Well, now,” said the unabashed ~ 


Embro, ‘I'll tell you what I think. 
Here’s a story”—Julius at that 
instant handed back the paper to 
him—“ of a healthy young woman 
mesmerised, hypnotised, or som- 
nambulised, or whatever you like 
to call it, in the public street, by 
some man that casually comes up 
to her, and her brain so affected 
that her memory goes! I say it’s 
inconceivable |—impossible!” And 
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‘he slapped the paper down on the 
table. 

The others looked on with grim 
satisfaction at the prospect of an 
argument between the two repre- 
sentatives of rival schools; and it 
was noteworthy that, as they 
looked, they turned a referring 
glance on Oourtney, as if it were a 
foregone conclusion that he must 
be the final arbiter. He, how- 
ever, sat abstracted, with his eyes 
on the floor, and with one hand 
propping his chin and the other 
drumming on the arm of his chair. 

“T’m not a scientific man,” said 
the journalist who was not an 
Art critic, “and I am not pre- 
jadiced either way about this 
story ; but it seems to me, Embro, 
that you view the thing through a 
very ordinary fallacy, and make a 
double mistake. You confound 
the relatively inconceivable with 
the absolutely impossible: this 
story is relatively inconceivable to 

and therefore you say it is 
absolutely impossible.” 

“Ts there such a thing as an 
absolute impossibility ?” murmured 
Julius, who still sat with his chin 
in his hand, looking as if he con- 
sidered the “thing” from a long 
way off as one of a multitude of 
other things. 

**T do not believe there is,” said 
the journalist ; “ but——” 

“Don’t let us lose ourselves in 
metaphysics,” broke in Embro. 
Then, turning to Courtney, whose 
direct intelligent gaze seemed to 
, disconcert him, he said, ‘ Now, 
Julius, you’ve seen, I daresay, a 
good many things we have not 
seen,—have you ever seen or 
known a case like this we're talk- 
ing about?” 

“IT can’t say I have,” said 
Julius, 

“There you are!” quoth Embro, 
in triumph. 

“But,” continued Julius, “I 
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don’t therefore nail that case 
down as false.” 

“Do you mean to say,” ex- 
claimed Embro, “that you have 
lived all your years, and studied 
science at the Salpétriére—or what 
they call science there—and studied 
and seen God knows what elso 
besides, and you can’t pronounce 
an opinion from all you know on a 
case of this sort $” 

“Oh yes,” said Julius, quietly, 
“T can pronounce an opinion ; but 
what’s the use of that? I think 
that case is true, but I don’t know 
that it is; and therefore I can’t 
argue about it, for argument should 
come from knowledge, and I have 
none. I have a few opinions, and 
I am always ready to receive im- 
pressions ; but, besides some school- 
boy facts that are common pro- 


perty, the only thing I know—I 


am certain of—is, as some man 
says, ‘ Life’s a dream worth dream- 
n g. ”» 

“You’re too high-falutin for, 
me, Julius,” said Embro, shaking 
his head. ‘“ But my opinion, 
founded on my knowledge, is that 
this story is a hallucination of the 
young woman’s noddle !” 

“ And how much, Embro,” 
laughed Julius, rising to leave the 
circle, “is the argument advanced 
by your ticketing the case with 
that long word?” ‘ 

“To say ‘hallucination,’” quoth 
Lefevre, “is a convenient way of 
giving inquiry the slip.” 

“*My dear Embro,” said Julius 
—and he spoke with an emphasis, 
and looked down on Embro with 
a bright vivacity of eye, which 
forewarned the circle of one of his 
eloquent flashes: a smile of ex- 
pectant enjoyment passed round— 
“hallucination is the dust-heap 
and limbo of the meanly equipped 
man of science to-day, just as 
witchcraft was a ‘few hundred 
years ago. The poor creature of 
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science long ago, when he came 
upon any pathological or psycho- 
logical manifestation he did not 
understand, used to say, ‘ Witch- 
craft/ Away with it to the 
limbo!’ To-day he says, ‘ Halluci- 
nation / Away with it to the 
dust-heap!’ It is a pity,” said he, 
with a laugh, “you ever took to 
science, Embro.” 

“And why, may I ask?” said 
Embro, 

“Oh, you’d have been great as 
an orthodox theologian of the Kirk ; 
the cock-sureness of theology would 
have suited you like your own 
coat. You are not at home in 
science, for you have no imagi- 
nation.” 

It was characteristic of the pecu- 
liar regard in which Julius was 
held that whatever he said or did 
appeared natural and pleasant,— 
like the innocent actions, and the 
simple truthful speech of a child. 
Not even Embro was offended with 
these last words of his: the others 
laughed; Embro smiled, though 
with a certain sourness. 

‘Pooh, Julius!” said he; “ whas 
are you talking about? Science is 
the examination of facts, and what 
has imagination to do with that? 
Reason, sir, is what you want!” 

“ My dear Embro,” said Julius, 
“there aro several kinds of facts. 
There are, for instance, big facts 
and little facts,—clean facts and 
dirty facts. Imagination raises 
you and gives you a high and com- 
prehensive view of them all; your 
mere reason keeps you down in 
some noisome corner, like the man 
with the muck-rake,” 

“Hear, hear!” cried the jour- 
nalist and the artist heartily. 

“You’re wrong, Julius,” said 
Embro,—“ quite wrong. Keep 
your imagination for painting and 
poetry. In science it just leads 
you the devil’s own dance, and fills 
you with delusions.” 
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Julius paused, and bent on him 
his peculiar look, which made a 
man feel he was being seen through _ 
and through. 

“T am surprised, Embro,” said 
he, ‘that one can live all your 
years and not find that the illu- 
sions of life are its best part. If 
you leave me the illusions, I'll give 
you all the realities. But how 
can we stay babbling and quibbling 
here all this delicious afternoon? 
I must’ go out and see green things 
and beasts. Come with me, Le- 
fevre, to the Zoological Gardens ; 
it will do you good.” 

“T tell you what,” said Lefevre, 
looking at the clock as they moved 
away; “my mother and sister will 
call for me with the carriage in 
less than half an hour: come with 
us for a drive,” 

“Oh yes,” said Julius; “ that’s 
a good idea” 

“ And I,” said Lefevre, “ must 
have acup of tea in the meantime. 
Come and sit down, and tell, me 
where you have been.” 

But when they had sat down, 
Julius was little inclined to diva- 
gate into an account of his travels. 
His glance swept round and noted 
everything ; he remarked on a soft 
effect of a shaft of sunshine that 
lit up the small conservatory, and 
burnished the green of a certain 
plant ; he perceived a fine black 
Persian cat, the latest pet of the 
Club, and exclaimed, “ What a 
beautiful, superb creature!” He 
called it, and it came, daintily 
sniffed at his leg, and leaped on 
his lap, where he stroked and 
fondled it. And all the while he 
continued to discuss illusion, while 
Lefevro poured and drank tea (tea, 
which Julius would not share: 
tea, he said, did not agree with 
him). 

“Tt bothers me,” he said, “to 
imagino how a man like Embro 
gets any satisfaction out of life, 
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for over mumbling the bare dry 
bones of science. Such a life as 
his might as well be passed in the 
receiver of an air-pump.” 

“ Still the old Julius!” said the 
doctor with a smile, “ Still dream- 
ing and wandering, interested in 
everything, but having nothing to 
do!” 

“Nothing to do, my dear fel- 
low?” said Julius. “I’ve all the 
‘world to enjoy!” and he buried 
his cheek in the soft fur of the 
cat, 

“A purpose in life, however,” 
said Lefevre, “gives an extraordi- 
nary zest to all enjoyment.” 

“To live,” said Julius, “is surely 
the purpose of life. Any smaller, 


any more obvious purpose, will 
spoil life, just as it spoils Art.” 

“TI believe, my boy, you are 
wrong in both,” said Lefevre, 
“ Art without a purpose goes off 
into all sorts of madness and ex- 
travagance, and so does life,” 


“You really'think so?” said 
Julius, his attention fixed for an 
instant, and looking as if he had 
set up the point and regarded it 
ata distance. “Yes; perhaps it 
does.” But the next moment his 
attention seemed given to the cat ; 
he fondled it, and talked to it 
soothingly. 

‘I am sure of it,” said Lefevre. 
“Just listen to me, Julius. You 
have wonderful intelligence and 
penetration in everything. You 
are fond of science; science needs 
men like you more than the dull 
plodders that usually take to it. 
When you were in Oharbon’s class 
you were his favourite and his best 
pupil—don’t I remember {—and if 
you liked you could be the greatest 
physician of the age.” 

“Tt is treason to yourself to say 
such a thing.” 

“Your fame would soon eclipse 
mine.” 

“Fame! fame!” exclaimed Julius, 
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for an instant showing irritation. 
“T would not give a penny-piece 
for fame if all the magicians of the 
East came crying it down the 
streets! Why should I seek fame? 
What good = it do me if I 
had it?” 

“Well, well,” said Lefevre; 
“let fame alone ; you might be as 
unknown as you like, and do a 
world of good in practice among 
the poor.” 

Julius looked at him, and set the 
cat down. 

“My dear Lefevre,” said he, “T 
did not think you could urge such 
common twaddle! You know well 
enough—nobody knows better— 
first of all, that there are already 
more men waiting to do that kind 
of thing than can find occupation : 
why should I go down among them 
and try to take their work? And 
you know, in the next place, that 
medical philanthropy, like all other 
philanthropy, is so overdone that 
the race is fast deteriorating ; we 
strive with so much success to 
keep the sickly and the diseased 
alive, that perfect health is scarcely 
known. Life without health can 
be nothing but a weariness: why 
should it be reckoned a praise- 
worthy thing to keep it going at* 
any price? If life became a burden 
to me, I should lay it down.” 

“But,” said Lefevre, earnestly, 
“your life surely is not your own 
to do with it what you like!” 

“In the name of truth, Léefevré,” 
answered Julius, “if my life is not 
my own, what is? I get its ele- 
ments from others, but I fashion it 
myself, just as much as the sculptor 
shapes his statue, or the poet turns 
his poem. You don’t deny to the 
sculptor the right to smash’ his 
statue if it does not please him; nor 
to the poet the right to burnt his 
manuscript ; — why should, you 
deny me the right to dis of my 
life? I know—I know,” said he, 
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seeing Lefevre open his taouth and 
raise his hand for another observa- 
tion, “that your opinion is the 
common one, but that is the only 
sanction it has ; it has the sanction 
neither of true morality nor of true 
religion! But here is the waiter 
to tell you the carriage is come, 
I'm glad. Let us get out into the 
air and the sunshine.” 

The carriage was the “doctor's 
own; his mother, although the 
widow of a Court physician, was too 
poor to maintain much equipage, 
but she made what use she pleased 
of her son’s possessions, When 
Lady Lefevre saw Julius at the 
carriage-door, she broke into smiles 
and cries of welcome. 

‘“‘ Where have you been this long, 
long while, Julius?” said she, 
“This is Julius Courtney, Nora. 
You remember Nora, Julius, when 
she was a little girl in frocks?” 

“She now wears remarkable 
gowns,” chimed in the doctor. 

“Which,” said Julius, “I have 
no doubt are becoming.” 

“My brother,” said Nora, with 
a sunny smile, “is jealous; be- 
cause, being a doctor, he must wear 
only dowdy clothes of dingy 
-colours.” 

* We have finished at school and 
college, and been presented at 
Court,” laughed Lady Lefevre. 

“And,” broke in the brother, 
‘‘we have had cards engraved with 
our full name, Leonora.” 

“With all this,” said Lady 
Lefevre, “I hope you won't be 
afraid of us.” 

*‘T see no reason,” said Julius, 
“ For, if I may say so, I like every- 
thing in Nature, and it seems to me 
Nature has had more to do with 
the finishing you speak of than the 
schoolmistress or the college pro- 
fessor.” 

“There he is already,” laughed 
Lady Lefevre, “with his equivocal 
compliments. I shouldn’t wonder 
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if he says that, my dear, because 
you have not yet had more than a 
word to say for yourself,” 

By that time Lefevre and Julius 
were seated, and the carriage was 
rolling along towards the Park. 
Julius sat immediately opposite 
Lady Lefevre, but he included 
both her and Nora in his talk and 
his bright glances. The doctor sat 
agreeably suffused with delight, 
and wonder. No one, as has been 
seen, had a higher opinion of 
Courtney’s rare powers, or had 
had more various evidence of them, 
than Lefevre, but even he had 
never known his friend so bril- 
liant. He was instinct with life 
and eloquence. His face shone as 
with an inner light, and his talk 
was bright, searching, and ironical. 
The amazing thing, however, was 
that Julius had as stimulating and 
intoxicating an influence on Nora 
as, it was clear, Nora had on him. 
His sister had not appeared to 
Lefevre hitherto more than a 
beautiful, ‘healthy, shy girl of 
tolerable intelligence; now she 
showed that she had brilliance and 
wit, and, moreover, that she un- 
derstood Julius as one native of a 
strange realm understands another. 
When they entered the Park they 
were the observed of all. And, 
indeed, Leonora Lefevre was a 
vision to excite the worship of 
those least inclined to idolatry of 
Nature. She was of the noblest 
type of English beauty, and she 
seemed as calmly unconscious of 
its excellence and rarity as one of 
the grand Greek women of the 
Parthenon. She had, however, a 
sensuous fulness and bloom, a 
queenly carriage of head and neck, 
a clearness of feature, and a liquid 
kindness of eye that suggested a 
deep potentiality of passion 

They drove round the Row, and 
round again, and they talked and 
laughed their fill of wisdom and 
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frivolity and folly. To be foolish 
wisely and gracefully is a rare at- 
tainment. en they had almost 
completed their third round, Julius 
(whohad finished a marvelloussto 
of a fairy princess and a cat) said, 
“T can see you are fond of beasts, 
Miss Lefevre. I should like to 
take you to the Zoological Gardens 
and show you my favourites there. 
May we go now, Lady Lefevre?” 

“By all means,” said Lady 
Lefevre, “let us go. What do 
you say, John?” 

“Oh, wherever you like, mo- 
ther,” answered her son, 

Arrived in the Gardons, Julius 
took possession of his companions, 
and exerted all his arts to charm 
and fascinate. He led the ladies 
from cage to cage, from enclosure 
to enclosure, showed himself as 
familiar with the characters and 
habits of their wild denizens as a 
farmer is with those of his stock, 
and they responded to his strange 
calls, to his gentleness and fear- 
lessness, with an alert understand- 
ing and confidence beautiful to see. 
His favourites were certain’ crea- 
tures of the deer species, which 
crowded to their fences to sniff 
his clothes and to lick his hands, 
which he abandoned to their “tar- 
esses with manifest satisfaction. 
His example encouraged “the 
queenly Nora and her sprightly 
mother to feed the beautiful crea- 
tures with bread and buns, and to 
feel the suffusion of pleasure de- 
rived from the contact.of their 
soft lips with the palm of the 
hand. After that they were 
scarcely astonished when, without 
bravado, but clearly with simple 
confidence and enjoyment, Julius 
put his hand within the bars of 
the lion’s cage and scratched the 
ears of a lioness, murmuring the 
while in a strange tongue such 
fond sounds as only those use who 
are on the best terms with animals. 
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The great brute rose to his touch, 
closing its eyes, and bearing up 
its head like a cat. 

Then came an incident that 
deeply impressed the Lefevres. 
Julius went to a cage in which, he 
said, there was a recent arrival—a 
leopard from the “Land of the 
Setting Sun,” the romantio land 
of the Moors. }The creature 
crouched sulking in the back of 
the cage. Julius tapped on the 
bars, and entreated her in the 
language of her native land, “ Ya, 
dudu! ya, lellatsi!” She bounded 
to him with a “wirrr” of de- 
light, leaned and rubbed herself 
against the bars, and gave herself 
up to be stroked and fondled, 
When he left her, she cried after 
him piteously, and wistfully 


watched him out of sight. 
“Do you know the beautiful 
creature?” asked Lady Lefevre. 
“ Yes,” answered Julius, quietly ; 
“T brought her over some months 
” 


ago. 
Lefevre had explained to his 


‘twother that Julius had always 
been on friendly or fond terms 
‘with animals, but never till now 


had he seen the remarkable under- 
standing he clearly maintained 
with them. 

“ Look !” said Lady Lefevre to 
her son as they turned to leave 
the Garderis, “ He seems to have 
fascinated Nora as much as the 
beasts,” 

Nora stood a tittle aloof, re- 
garding Julius in an ecstasy of 
admiration. When she found her 
mother was looking at her, her 
eyes sank, and as it were a veil of 
blushes fell over her. Mother and 
son walked on first, and Julius 
followed with Nora. 

“ He is a most charming and ex- 
traordinary man,” said the mother. 

“He is,” said the son, “and 


amazingly intelligent.” 


“ He seems to know everything 
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and to have been everywhere,—to 
have been a kind of rolling stone. 
If anything should come of this, 
I suppose he can afford to marry. 
You ought to know about him.” 

“T believe I know as much as 
any one.” 

“He has no profession?” queried 
the lady. 

“ He has no profession; but I 
suppose he could afford -it,” said 
Lefevre, musingly. 

** You don’t like the idea,” said 
his mother. 


* Not much. I scarce know 
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why. But I somehow think of 
him as not haviug enough sense of 
the responsibility of life.” 

*T suppose his people are of 
the right sort ?” 

**T suppose they are; though I 
don’t know if he has any people,” 
said he, with a laugh. “ He is the 
kind of man who does not need 
parents or relations,” 

* Still, hadn’t you better try to 
find out what he may have in that 
line ¢” 

“Yes,” said Lefevre; “ perhaps 
I had.” 


CHAPTER 11.—A MYSTERIOUS CASE. 


The two friends returned, as 
they had arranged, to the Hyacinth 
Olub for dinner. Courtney’s corus- 
eating brilliancy sank into alniost 
total darkness when they parted 
from Lady and Miss Lefevre, and 
when they sat down to table he 
was preoccupied and silent, yet in 
no proper sense downcast or dull. 
Lefevre noted, while they ate, that 
there was clear speculation in his 
eye, that he was not vaguely 
dreaming, but with alert intel- 
ligence examining some question or 
facing some contingency ; and it 
was natural he should think that 
the question or contingency must 
concern Nora as much as Julius, 
Yet he made no overture of under- 
standing, for he knew that Court- 
ney seldom offered confidence or 
desired sympathy; not that he 
was churlish or reserved, but 
simply that he was usually suffici- 
ent unto himself, both for counsel 
and for consolation. Lefevre was 
therefore surprised when he was 
suddenly asked a question, which 
was without context in his own 
thought. 

“Have you ever found some- 
thing happen or appear,” said 
Julius, “that completely upsets 


your point of view; and tumbles 
down your scheme of life, like a 
stick thrust between your legs 
when you are running?” . 

“T have known,” said Lefevre, 
“a new fact arise and upset a 
whole scientific theory. That’s 
often a good thing,” he added, 
with a pointed glance; “for it 
compels a reconstruction of the 
theory on a wider and sounder 
basis.” 

“Yes,” murmured Julius, “ that 
may be. But I should think it 
does not often happen that the 
new fact swallows up all the de- 
tails that supported your theory, 
—as Aaron’s rod, turned into a 
serpent, swallowed up the serpent- 
rods of the magicians of Egypt,— 
so that there is no longer any 
theory, but only one great glorious 
fact. I do admire,” he exclaimed, 
swerving suddenly, “the imagina- 
tion of those old Greeks, with their 
beautiful, half-divine personifica- 
tions of the Spirits of Air and 
Earth and Sea! But their imag- 
ination never conceived a goddess 
that embodied them all!” 

“T have often thought, Julius,” 
said Lefevre, “that you must be 
some such embodiment yourself; 
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for you are not quite human, you 
know.” 

The doctor said that with a clear 
recollection of his mother’s re- 
quest. He hoped that his friend 
would take the cue, and tell him 
something of his family. Julius, 
however, said nothing but “In- 
deed.” Lefevre then tried to 
tempt him into confession by talk- 
ing about his own father and 
mother, and by relating how the 
French name “ Lefevre” came to 
be domiciled in England; but 
Julius ignored the temptation, and 
dismissed the question in an elo- 
quent flourish. 

“What does a man want with 
a family anda name? They only 
tie him to the earth, as Gulliver 
was tied by the people of Lilliput. 
We have life and health—if we 
have them—and it is only veiled 
prurience to inquire whence we 
got them. A man can’t help 
having a father and a mother, I 
suppose; but he need not be always 
reminding himself of the fact: no 
other creature on earth does. For 
myself, I wish I were like that 
extraordinary person, Melchizedek, 
without father and without mother, 
without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life.” 

In a little while the friends 
parted. Lefevre said he had work 
to do, but he did not anticipate 
such work as he had to turn to 
that night. Though the doctor 
was a-bachelor, he had a profes- 
sional residence apart from his 
mother and sister. They lived in 
a small house in Curzon Street ; 
he dwelt in Savile Row. Savile 
Row was a place of consequence 
long before Regent Street was 
thought of, but now they are few 
who know of its existence. Fash- 
ion ignores it. It is tenanted by 
small clubs, learned societies, and 
doctors. It slumbers in genteel 
decorum, with its back to the 
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garish modern thoroughfare. It 
is always quiet, but by nine o’clock 
of a dark evening it is deserted. 
When: Dr_ Lefevre, therefore, 
stepped out of his hired hansom, 
and prepared to put his latch-key 
*in his own door, he was arrested 
by a hoarse-voiced hawker of even- 
ing news bursting in upon the 
repose of the Row with a continu- 
ous roar of “ Special—Mystery— 
Paper—Railway—Special—Brigh- 
ton—Paper— Victoria—Special !” 
It was with some effort, and only 
when the man was close at hand, 
that. he interpreted the sounds 
into these words, 

“‘ Paper, sir,” said the man; and 
he bought it and went in. He 
entered his dining-room, and read 
the following paragraph :— 


A Mrsrerious Case 
A report has reached us that a 
young man, about two or four and 
twenty years of age, whose name is 
at Sy unknown, was found yes- 
te: 


y (Sunday) to all appearance 
dead in a first-class carriage of the 
5 p.w. train from Brighton to Victoria. 
The discovery was only made at Gros- 
venor Road Station, where tickets are 
taken before entering Victoria. At 
Victoria the body was searched for 
purposes of identification, and there 
was found upon him a card with the 
following remarkable inscription :— 
“Iam not dead. Take me to the St 
James's Hospital.” To St James's 
Hospital accordingly the young man 
was conveyed, It seems probable he 
is in a condition of trance—not for 
the first time—since he was provided 
with the card, and knew the hospital 
with which is associated in all men’s 
minds the name of Dr Lefevre, who | 
is so famous for his skill in the treat- 
ment of nervous disorders, 


In matters of plain duty Dr 
Lefevre had got into the excellent 
habit of acting first and thinking 
afterwards. He at once rang the 
bell, and ordered the responsible 
serving-man who appeared, to call 
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a cab. The man went to the 
door and sounded his shrill whistle, 
grateful to the ears of sovoral loit- 
ering cabbies. There was'a mad 
race of growlers and hansoms for 
the open door. Dr Lefevre got 
into the first hansom that drew’ 
up, and drove off to the hospital. 
By that time he had told himself 
that the young man inust be-a for- 
mer patient of his (though he did 
not remember any such), and that 
he ought to see him at once, al- 
though it is not customary for the 
visiting physiciau of a hospital to 
appear, except between fixed hours 
of certain days. He made nothing 
of the mystery which the news- 
paper wished, after the manner of 
its kind, to cast about the case, 
and thought of other things, while 
he smoked cigarettes, till he reach- 
ed the hospital. The house-physi- 
cian was somewhat surprised by 
his appearance. 

“T have just read that para- 
graph,” said Lefevre, handing him 
the paper. 

**Oh yes, sir,” said the house- 
physician. ‘“ The man was brought 
in last night. Dr Dowling” [the 
resident assistant-physician] “ saw 
him, and thought it a case of ordi- 
nary trance, that could easily wait 
till you came, as usual, to-morrow.” 

“Ah, well,” said Lefevre, “ let 
me see him.” 

Seen thus, the physician ap- 
peared a different person from the 
cheerful modest man of the Hya- 
cinth Olub. He had now put on 
the responsibility of men’s hoalth 
and the enthusiasm of his profes- 
sion, He scemed to swell in pro- 
portions and dignity, though his 
eye still beamed with a calm and 
kindly light. 

The young man led the way 
down the echoing flagged passage, 
and up the flight of stone stairs. 
As they went they encountered 
many silont fomale fizures, clean 


and white, going up or down (it 
was the time of changing nurses), 
so that a fanciful stranger might 
well have thought of the stair 
way reaching from earth to heav- 
en, on which the angels of God 
were seen ascending and descend- 
ing. A stranger, too, would hare 
noted the peculiar odours that 
hung about the stairs and pas 
sages, as if the ghosts of medi- 
cines escaped from the chemist’s 
bottles were hovering in the air, 
Opening first an outer and then an 
inner door, Lefevre and his com- 
panion entered a large and lofty 
ward, The room was dark, save 
for the light of the fire and of a 
shaded lamp, by which, within a 
screen, the night-nurse sat conning 
her list of night-duties. The even- 
ing was just beginning out of doors 
—shop-fronts were flaring, taverns 
were becoming noisy, and brilliant- 


-ly lit theatres and music-halls wero 


settling down to business — but 
here night and darkness had set 
in more than an hour before. In- 
deed, in these beds of languishing, 
which stretched away down either 
side of the ward, night was hardly 
to be distinguished from day, save 
for the sunlight and the occasional 
excitement of the doctor’s visit; 
and many there were who cried to 
themselves in the morning, “ Would 
God it were evening!” and in the 
evening, “ Would God it were 
morning!” But there was yet 
this other difference, that disease 
and doctor, fear and hope, gossip 
and grumbling, newspaper and 
Bible and tract, were all forgotten 
in the night, for some time at least, 
and Nature’s kind restorer, sleep, 
went softly round among the beds 
and soothed the weary spirits into 
ce. 

Lefevre and the house-physician 
passed silently up the ward be 
tween the rows of silent blue 
quilted beds, while the nurse came 
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silently to meet them with her 
lamp. Lefevre turned aside a 
moment to look at a man whose 
breathing was laboured and ster- 
torous. The shaded light was 
turned upon him: an opiate had 
been given him to induce sleep; 
it had performed its function, but, 
‘as if resenting” its bondage, it 
was impishly “twitching the man’s 
muscles and catching him by the 
throat, so that he choked and 
started. Dr Lefevre raised the 
man’s eyelid to look at his eye: 
the upturned eye stared out upon 
him, but the man slept on. He 
put his hand on the man’s fore- 
head (he had a beautiful hand--- 
the hand of a born surgeon and 
healer—fine but firm, the expres- 
sion of nervous — and with 
thumb and finger stroked first his 
temples and then his neck. The 
spasmodic twitching ceased, and 
his breath came easy and regular. 
The house-doctor and the nurse 
looked at each other in admiration 
of this subtle skill, while Lefevre 
turned away and passed on. 

“Where is the man?” said he. 

“Number Thirteen,” answered 
the house-doctor, leading the way. 

The lamp was set on the locker 

_beside the bed of Thirteen, screens 

were placed round to create a se- 
clusion amid the living breathing 
silence of the ward, and Lefevre 
proceeded to examine the uncon- 
scious patient who had so strangely 
put himself in his hands. 

He was young and well-favoured, 
and, it was evident from the firm- 
ness of his flesh, well-fed. Lefevre 
considered his features a moment, 
shook his head, and murmured, 
“No; I don’t think I’ve seen him 
before.” He turned to the nurse 
and inquired concerning the young 


man’s clothes : they were evidently 


those of a gentleman, she said,— 
of one, at least, who had plenty of 
money. = He turned again to the 
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young man. He raised the left 
arm to feel the heart, but, con- 
trary to his — in such 
cases, the arm did not remain as 
he bent it, nor did the eyes open 
in obedience to the summons of 
the disturbed nerves, The breath- 
ing was scarcely perceptible, and 
the beating of the heart was faint. 

“A strange case,” said Lefevre, 
‘in a low voice to his young com- 
rade — ‘the strangest I’ve seen. 
He does not look a subject for this 
kind of thing, and yet he is in the 
extreme stage of hypnotism. You 
see.” And the doctor, by sundry 
tests and applications, showed the 
peculiar exhausted and contractive 
condition of the muscles. “It is 
very curious.” 

“Perhaps,” said the other, “he 
has been ——-” and he hesitated. 

‘‘Been what!” asked Lefevre, 
turning on him his keen look. 

“ Enjoying, himself.’”” 

“ Having a debauch, you mean? 
No; I think not. There would 
‘then have probably been some re- 
‘flex action of the nerves, This is 
not that kind of exhaustion; and 
it is more than mere trance or 
catalepsy ; it seems the extremest 
suspensory condition,—and that in 
a young man of such apparent 
‘health is very remarkable. Tt will 
take a long time for him to re- 
cover in the ordinary way with 
food and sleep,” he continued, 
rather to himself than to his sub- 
ordinates. ‘“ He needs rousing,— 
a strong stimulant.” 

“Shall I get some brandy, sir?” 
asked the nurse. 

“Brandy? No. That’s not the 
stimulant he needs.” 

He was silent for a_ little, 
moving the young man’s limbs, 
and touching certain muscles which 
his exact anatomical knowledge 
taught him to lay his finger on 
with unerring accuracy. The effect 
was startling and grotesque, As 
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a galvanic current applied to the 


proper nerves and muscles of a 
dead body will produce expressions 
end actions resembling those of 
life, so the touch of Lefevre’s 
finger made the unconscious young 
man scowl or smile or clench his 
fist according to the muscles im- 
pressed. 

“The brain,” said Lefevre, 
“seems quite sound,—perfectly 
passive, you see, but active in its 
passivity. You can leave us, 
nurse,”.said he; then turning to 
the house-physician, he continued : 
“T am convinced this is such a 
peculiar case as I have often ima- 
gined, but have never seen. This 
nérvous- muscular suspension is 
complicated with some exhaustive 
influence. I want your assistance, 
and I ask for it like this, because 
it is necessary for my purpose that 
you should give it freely, and with- 
out reserve ; I am going to try the 
electrode.” 


This was a simple machine con- 
trived by Lefevre, on the model 
of the electric cylinder of Du Bois- 
Reymond, and worked on the 
theory that the electricity stored 
in the human body can be driven 
out by the human will along a 


prepared channel into another 
human body. 

“JT understand,” said the assist- 
ant, promptly. . He apprehended 
his chief's meaning more fully 
than the reader can; for he was 
deeply interested and fairly skilled 
in that strange annex of modern 
medical science which his chief 
called psycho-dynamics, and which 
old-fashioned practitioners decline 
to recognise. 

‘Get me the machine and the 
insulating sheet,” said Lefevre. 

While his assistant was gone on 
his errand, Lefevre with his right 
hand gently stroked along the main 
lines of nerve and muscle in the 


upper part of his patient’s body ; 
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and it was strange to note how 
the features and limbs lost a cer. 
tain constriction and rigidity which 
it was manifest they had had only 
by their disappearance. When 
the house-physician returned, the 
sheet (a preparation of spun-glass 
invented by Lefevre) was drawn 
under the patient, and the ma- 
chine, with its vessels of chemical 
mixture and its conducting wires, 
was placed close to the bed. The 
handles attached to the wires were 
put into the patient’s hands. 

“Now,” said Lefevre, “this is 
a trying experiment. Give me 
your hand—your ieft; you know 
how to do; yes, the other hand on 
the machine, with the-fingers touch- 
ing the chemicals. When you feel 
strength—virtue, so to say—going 
out of you, don’t be alarmed: let 
it go; use no effort of the will to 
keep it back, or we shall probably 
fail.” 

“TI understand,” repeated the 
assistant. 

Then holding his hand—closely, 
but not so as to constrain the 
muscles—Lefevre put his own left 
on the machine according to the 
direction he had given his assist- 
ant,—with his fingers, that is, dip- 
ping into the chemicals, from plates 
im the bottom of which the wires 
conducted to the patient’s hands. 
A shiver ran through the frame of 
both Lefevre and his companion, 
a convulsive shudder passed upon 
the unconscious body, and—a 
strange cry rang out upon the 
silence of the ward, and Lefevre 
withdrew his hands. He and the 
house- physician looked at each 
other pale and shaken. The nurse 
came running at thecry. Lefevre 
looked out beyond the screen to 
reassure her, and saw in the dim 
red reflection of the fire-light a 
sight which struck him grue- 
somely, used though he was to 
hospital sights: all about the ward 
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pale scared figures were sitting up 
in bed, like corpses suddenly raised 
from the dead. He bent over his 
patient, who presently opened his 
eyes and stared at him. 

**(et some brandy - and - milk,” 
said Lefevre to his companion. 

“Whotf Where am [?” mur- 
mured tho patient in a faint 
voice. 

“JT am Dr Lefevre, and this is 
St James’s Hospital.” 

* Doctor  — hospital ?— oh, I’m 
dreaming !” murmured the patient. 


“We'll talk about that when. 


you have taken some of this,” said 
Lefevre, as the house-physician re- 
appeared with the nurse, bearing 
the brandy-and-milk. 

Lefevre presently told him how 
he had been found in the train, 
and taken for dead till the card— 
“ This card,” said he, taking it from 
the top of the locker — was dis- 
covered on him. The young man 
listened in open amazement, and 
looked at the card. 

“J know nothing of this!” said 
he. “I never saw the card before ! 
I never heard your name or the 
hospital’s till a minute ago.” 

“ Your case was strange be- 
fore,” said Lefevre; “this makes 
it stranger. Who journeyed with 
you ?” 

“A man,—a nice, strange, old- 
ish fellow in a fur coat.” And the 
young man wished to enter upon a 
narrative, when the doctor inter- 
rupted him. 

‘You're not well enough to talk 
much now. Tell me to-morrow all 
about it.” 

The doctor returned home, his 
imagination occupied with the 
vision of a train rushing at express 
speed over the metals, and of a 
compartment in the train in which 
& young man reclined under the 
spell of an old man. The young 
man’s face he saw clearly, but the 
old man’s evaded him like a dream, 
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and yet he felt he ought to know 
one who knew the peculiar repute 
of the St James’s Hospital. 
Next day the young man told 
his story, which was in effect as 
follows: He was a subaltern in 
a dragoon regiment stationed in 
Brighton. On Sunday afternoon 
he had set out for London on 
several days’ leave. He had taken 
a seat in a smoking-carriage, and 
was preparing to make himself 
comfortable with a novel and a 
cigar, when an elderly gentleman, 
who looked like a foreigner, came 
in as the train was about to move. 
He particularly observed the man 
from the first, because, though it 
was a pleasant spring day, he looked 
pinched and shrunken with cold in 
his great fur overcoat, and because 
he had remarked him standing on 
the platform and scrutinising the 
passengers hurrying into the train. 
The gentleman sat down in the 
seat opposite the young officer, and 
drew his fur wrap close about him. 
The young officer could not keep 
his eyes off him, and he noted that 
his features seemed worn thin and 
arid, as by passage through terrific 
peril,—as if he had been travelli 
for many days without sleep 
without food, straining forward 
to a goal of safcty, sick both in 
stomach and heart,—as if he had 
been rushing, like the maniac of 
the Gospel, through dry places, 
seeking restand finding none, His 
hair, which should have been black, 
looked lustreless and bleached, and 
his skin seemed as if his blood_had 
lost all colour and generosity, as if 
nothing but serum flowed in his 
veins, His eyes alone did not 
look bloodless; they were weary 
and extravasated, as from anxious 
watching. The young officer’s com- 
passion went out to the stranger; 
for he thought he must be a con- 
spirator, fleeing probably from the 


infamous tyranny of Russian rule. 
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But presently he spoke in such 
good English that the idea of his 
being a Russian faded away. 

‘Excuse the liberty I take,” 
said he, with a singularly winning 
smile ; “but let me advise you not 
to smoke that cigar. I have a 
peculiarly sensitive nose for tobac- 
co, and my nose informs me that 
your cigar, though good as cigars 
go, is not fit for you to smoke.” 

The young officer was surprised 
that he was rather charmed than 
offended by this impertinence. 

“Let me offer you one of these 
instead,” said the strange gentle- 
man; “we call them —I won't 
trouble you with the Spanish name 
—but in English it means ‘Joys 
of Spain.’” 

The officer took and thanked 
him for a “Joy of Spain,” and 
found the flavour and aroma so 
excellent that, to use his own 
phrase, he could have eaten it. 
He asked the stranger what in par- 
ticular was his objection to the 
other cigar. 

** This objection,” said he, “which 
is common to all ill-prepared tobac- 
cos, that it lowers the vital force. 
You don’t feel that yet, because 
you are young and healthy, and 
gifted with a superabundance of fine 
vitality ; but you may by smoking 
one bad cigar bring the time a day 
nearer when you must feel it. 
And even now it would take a 
little off the keen edge of the ap- 
petite for pleasure. How little,” 
said he, “do we understand how 
to keep ourselves in condition for 
the complete enjoyment of life! 
You, I suppose, are about to take 
your pleasure in town, and instcad 
of judiciously tickling and stimu- 
lating your nerves for the complete 
fulfilment of the pleasures you 
contemplate, you begin—you were 
beginning, I mean, with your own 
cigar—to dull and stupefy them. 
Don’t you see how foolish that is }” 


The young officer admitted that 
it was very foolish and very true ; 
and they talked on thus, the 
elder exercising a charm over the 
younger such as he had never 
known before in the society of any 
man. In a quarter of an hour the 
young man felt as if he had known 
and trusted and loved. his neigh- 
bour all his life; he felt, he con- 
fessed, so strongly attracted that 
he could have hugged him. He 
told him about his family, and 
showed him the innermost secrets 
of his heart ; and all the while he 
smoked the delicious “Joy of 
Spain,” and felt more and more 
enthralled and fascinated by the 
stranger’s eyes, which_as he talked 
lightened and glowed more and 
more as their glance played car- 
essingly about him. He was be- 
ginning to wonder at that, when 
with some emphatic phrase the 
stranger laid his fingers on his 
knee, upon which a thrill shot 
through him as if a woman had 
touched him. He looked in the 
stranger’s face, and the wonderful 
eyes seemed to search to the root 
of his being, and to draw the soul 
out of him. He had a flying 
thought — *Oan it be a woman, 
after all, in this strange shape?” 
and he knew no more... till he 
woke in the hospital bed. 

That was the patient’s story. 

‘Just look over your property 
here,” said the doctor. ‘ Have 
you lost anything?” 

The young man turned over his 
watch and the contents of his 
purse, and answered that he-had 
lost nothing. 

“ Strange—strange!” said Le- 
fevre—“ very strange! And the 
card—of course, the stranger must 
have put it in your pocket.” 

“Which would seem to imply,” 
said the young man, “that he 
knows something of the hospital.” 

** Well,” said Lefevre, “ we must 
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see what can be done to clear the 
mystery up.” 

“Some of those newspaper-men 
have been here,”® said the house- 
physician, when they had left the 
ward, “and they will be sure to 
call again before the day is out. 
Shall I tell them anything of 
this?” 

“Qertainly, said Lefevre. “Pub- 
licity may help us to discover this 
amazing stranger.” 

“Po you quite believe the 


CHAPTER III. 


Next day men talked, news 
paper in hand, at the breakfast- 
table, in the early trains, omni- 
buses, and tramcars, of the singular 
railway outrage. It was clear its 
purpose was not robbery What, 
then, did it mean? Some pro. 
bably most declared it was very 
plain what it meant; while others 

the few after much argument, 
confessed themselves quite mys. 
tifed 

The polices, too, were not idle. 
They made inquiries and took 
notes here and there. They dis- 
covered that the five o’clock train 
made but two pauses on its jour- 
ney to London at Croydon and 
at Clapham Junction. At neither 
of those places could a man in a 
fur coat be heard of as having 
descended froth the train ; and yet 
it was manifest that he did* not 
arrive at Grosvenor Road, where 
tickets were taken. After per- 
sistent and wider inquiries, how- 
ever, at Clapham Junction (which 
was the most likely point of de. 
parture), a cabman was found who 
remembered having taken up a 
fare a gentleman in a fur coat - 
about the hour indicated. He 
particularly remarked the gentle 
man, because he looked odd and 
foreign and half tipsy (that was 
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story!” asked the house-phy-' 
sician. 

“JT don't disbelieve it.” 

“ But what did the stranger do 
to put him in that condition, 
which seems something more than 
hypnotism %” 

“ Ah,” said Lefevre, “I don’t 
yet understand it; but there are 
forces in Nature which few can 
comprehend, and which only one 
here and there can control and 
use,” 


“VI. DOLARO.” 


how he seemed to him), . because 
he was wrapped up “ enough for 
Father Christmas,” and because 
he asked to be driven such a long 
way—to a well-known hotel near 
the Orystal Palace, where “ foreign 
gents ” were fond of staying. Be- 
ing asked what in particular had 
made him think the gentleman a 
foreigner, cabby could not exactly 
say; he believed, however, it was 
his coat and his eyes. Of his face 
he saw little or nothing, it was so 
muffled up; yet his tongue was 
English enough. 

Inquiry was then pushed on to 
the hotel named by the cabman. 
A gentleman in a fur coat had 
certainly arrived there the evening 
before, but no one had seen any- 
thing of him after his arrival. He 
had taken dinner in his private 
sitting-room, and had then paid his 
bill, because, he said, he must be 
gone early in the morning. About 
half an hour after dinner, when a 
waiter cleared the things away, he 
had gone to his room, and next 
morning he had left the hotel soon 
after dawn. Boots, half asleep, 
had seen him walk away, bag in 
hand wrapped in his greatooat,— 
walk away, it would seem, and dis- 
solve into the mist of the morning, 
for from that point no further 
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trace could be got of him. No 
‘such figure as his had been seen on 
‘any of the roads leading from the 
‘hotel, either by the early milkman, 
‘or by the belated coffee stall keeper, 
or night cabman, Boing asked 
what name the gentleman had 
given at the hotel, the book-keeper 
showed her record, with the equiv- 
local name of “M. Dolgro.” The 
mame might be Italian or Spanish, 
—or English or American for that 
matter,—and the initial “M” 
might be French or anything in 
the world. 

In the meantime Dr Lefevre had 
been pondering the details of the 
affair, and noting the aspects of his 
patient’s condition ; but the more 
he noted and pondered, the more 
contorted and inexplicable did the 
mystery become. His understand- 
ing boggled at its very first notes. 
It was almost unheard of that a 
young man of his patient’s strong 
and healthy constitution and tem- 
per should be hypnotised or mes- 
merised at all, much less hypno- 
tised to the verge of dissolution ; 
and it was unprecedented that even 
a weak hysterical subject should, 
after being unhypnotised, remain so 
long in prostrate exhaustion. Then, 
‘suppose these circumstances of the 
‘case were ordinary, there arose this 
question, which refused to be 
‘solved: Since it was ridiculous to 
‘suppose that the hypnotisation was 
‘a wanton experiment, and since it 


had not been for the sake of rob- | 
‘tions half as‘old.as time,'he found 


bery, what had been its object ? 
i The interest of the case was em- 
phasised and enlarged by an article 
in ‘The Daily Telegraph,’ in which 
was called to mind the singular 
story in its Paris correspondence 
a day or two before, of the young 
woman in the Hoétel-Dieu, which 
Lefevre had forgotten. The writer 
remarked on the points of simi- 
larity which the case in the 
Brighton train bore to that of the 
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Paris pavement; insisted on the 
probable identity of the man in the 
fur coat with the man in the cloak ; 
and appealed to Dr Lefevre to ex- 
plain the mystery, and to the police 
to find the man “ who has alarmed 
the civilised world by a new form 
of outrage.” . 

Lefevre was piqued by that 
article, and he went to see his 
patient day after day, in the con- 
stant hope of finding a solution, 
of the puzzle that perplexed him. 
The direction in which he looked 
for light will be best suggested by. 
remarking what were his peculiar’ 
theory and practice. Lefevre was 
not a materialistic physician ; in- 
deed, in the opinion of many of his’ 
brethren, he erred on the other' 
side, and was too much inclined 
to mysticism. It may at least be, 
said that he had an open mind, and 
a modest estimate of the discoveries 
of modern medical science. He 
had perceived while still a young, 
man (he was now about forty) that 
all medical practice—as distinct 
from surgical—is inexact and em- 
pirical, that, like English common 
law, it is based merely on custom,, 
and a narrow range of experience ; 
and he had therefore argued that 
a wider experience and research, 
especially among decaying nations, 
might lead to the discovery of a 
guiding principle in pathology, 
That conviction had taken him as 


medical officer to Egypt and India, 


where, amid the relics of civilisa- 


traditions of a‘ great ‘scientific 
practice; and thence it had brought) 
him back to study such foreign 
medical writers as Du Bois-Rey- 
mond, * Nobili,» Matteucci, and! 
Miiller, and to observe the method 
of the famous physicians of. the 
Salpétritre. Like the great Ohar, ~ 
bon, he made nervous and hysteri, 
cal disorders his specialty, in the 
treatment of which he was "auch 
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given .to the use of electricity. 
He had very pronounced “ views,” 
though he seldom troubled his 
brethren with them; for he was 
not of those who can hold a be- 
lief firmly only if it is also held 
by others. 

More than a week had passed 
without discovery or promise of 
light, when one afternoon he went 
to the hospital resolved to compass 
some explanation. 

He walked at once, on entering 
the ward, to the bedside of his 
puzzling patient, who still lay limp 
as a dish-clout and drowsy as a 
sloth. He tested—as he had done 
almost daily—his nervous and re- 
spiratory powers with the exact 
instruments adapted for the pur- 
pose, and then, still unenlightened, 
he questioned him closely about 
his sensations. The young officer 
answered him with tolerable in- 
telligence. 

“T feel,” he ended with saying, 


“as if all my energy had evapor- 
ated—and I used to have no end 
—just as a spirit evaporates if it 
is left open to the air.” 


The saying struck Lef>vre 
mightily. ‘ Energy” stood then 
to Lefevre as an almost converti- 
ble term for “ electricity,” and his 
successful experiments with elec- 
tricity had opened up to him a 
vast field of conjecture, into which, 
on the smallest inflaming hint, he 
was wont to make an excursion. 
Such a hint was the saying of the 
young officer now, and, as he 
walked away, he found himself, as 
it were, knocking at the door of a 
great discovery. But the door did 
not open on that summons, and he 
resolved straightway to discuss the 
subject with Julius Courtney, who, 
though an amateur, had about as 
, complete a knowledge of it as him- 
self, and who could bring to bear, 
he believed, a finer intelligence. 

He first sought Julius at the 
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Hyacinth Club, where he frequently 
spent the afternoon. Failing to 
find him there, he inquired for 
him at his chambers in the Albany. 
Hearing nothing of him there, and 
the ardour of his quest having 
cooled a little, he stepped out 
across the way to his own home 
in Savile Row. 

There he found a note from his 
mother, with a touch of mystery 
in its wording. She said she 
wanted verp much to have a 
serious conversation with him ; 
she had been expecting for days 
to see him, and she begged him to 
go that evening to dinner if he 
could. “Julius,” said she, “ will 
be here, and one or two others.” 

The mention of Julius as a 
visitor at his mother’s house re- 
minded him of his promise to that 
lady to find out how the young 
man was connected: engrossed as 
he had been with his strange case, 
he had almost forgotten the pro- 
mise, and he had done nothing to 
fulfil it but tap ineffectually for 
admission to his friend’s confidence. 
He therefore considered with 
some anxiety what he should do, 
for Lady Lefevre could on occa- 
sion be exacting and severe with 
her son. He concluded nothing 
could be done before dinner, but 
he went prepared to be questioned 
and perhaps rated. He was pleased 
to find that his mother seemed to 
have forgotten his promise as much 
as he had, and to see her in the 
best of spirits with a tableful of 
company. 

“Qh, you have come,” said she, 
presenting her cheek to her son; 
“IT thought that after all you 
might be detained by that mys- 
terious case you have at the 
hospital. Here’s Dr Rippon—and 
Julius, too—dying to hear all about 
it ;” but she gave no hint of the 
serious conversation which she 
said in her note she desired. 
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“ Not I, Lady Lefevre,” Julius 
protested. “I don’t like medical 
revelations ; they make me feel as 
if I were sitting at the confessional 
of mankind.” 

Noting by the way that Julius 
and his sister seemed much taken 
up with each other, and that 
Julius, while as fascinating as ever, 
and as ready and apt and intelli- 
gent of speech, seemed”somewhat 
more chastened in manner and less 
effervescent in health-glike a fire 
of coal that has spent its gas and 
settled into a steady glow of heat— 
he turned to Dr Rippon, a tall, 
thin old gentleman of over seventy, 
but who yet had a keen tongue, 
and a shrewd, critical eye. He 
had been an intimate friend of the 
elder Lefevre, and the son greeted 
him with respect and affection. 

“Who is the gentleman?” said 
Dr Rippon, aside, when their greet- 
ing was over. “It does an old 
man’s heart good to see and hear 


him,” and the old doctor straight- 


ened himself. “ But he'll get old 
too’; that’s the sad thing, from my 
point of view, that such beauty of 
person and swift intelligence of 
mind must grow old and withered, 
and slow and dull. What did you 
say his name is, John?” 

“ His name is Courtney—Julius 
Courtney,” said Lefevre. 

*“Oourtney,” mused the old man, 
stroking his eyebrow; “I once 
knew a man of that name, or, 
rather, who took that name: I 
wonder if this friend of yours is 
of the same family; he is not 
unlike the man I knew.” 

“ Oh,” said Lefevre, immediately 
interested, “he may be of the 
same family, but I don’t know 
anything of his relations. Who 
was the man, may I ask, that you 
knew ?” 

“ Well,” said the old gentleman, 
settling down to a story, which 
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Lefevre was sure would be full of 
interest and contemporary allu- 
sion, for the old physician had in 
his time seen many men and many 
things—* it is a romantic story in 
its way.” 

He was on the point of begin- 
ning it when dinner was announced. 

“I should like to hear the story 
when we return to the drawing- 
room,” said Lefevre. 

Over dinner, Lefevre was beset 
with inquiries about his mysteri- 
ous case:—Was the young man 
better? Had he been very ill? 
Was he handsome? What had 
the foreign-looking stranger done 
to him?! and for what purpose 
had he done it,? These questions 
were mostly ignorant and thought- 
less, and Lefevre either parried 
them or answered them with great 
reserve, When the ludies retired 
from table, however, more parti- 
cular and curious queries were 
pressed upon him as to the real 
character of the outrage upon the 
young man. He replied that he 
had not yet discovered, though he 
believed he was getting “ warm.” 

“Ts it fair,” said Julius, “to 
ask you in what direction you are 
looking for an explanation or rev- 
elation ?” 

“Oh, quite fair,” said Lefevre, 
welcoming the question “To 
put it in a word, I look to electric- 
tty, — animal electricity. I have 
been for some time working round, 
and I hope gradually getting 
nearer, a scientific secret of enor- 
mous, — of transcendent value, 
Can you conceive, Julius, of a 
universal principle in Nature 
being got so under control as to 
form a universal basis of cure ?” 

“Can I conceive?” said Julius. 
“ And is that electricity too?” 

“T hope to find it is.” 

“Oh, how slow.!” exclaimed 
Julius. ‘Oh, how slow you pro- 
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fessional scientific men become ! 
You begin to run on tram-lines, 
and you can’t get off them! Why 
fix yourself to call this principle 
ou're seeking for ‘electricity’? 
It will probably restrict your in- 
quiry, and hamper you in several 
ways. I would declare to every 
scientific man, ‘ Unless you become 
as a little child or a poet you will 
discover no great truth!’ Setting 
aside your bias towards what you 
call ‘electricity,’ you are really 
hoping to discover something that 
was discovered or divined thou- 
sands of years ago! Some have 
called it ‘od ’—an ‘imponderable 
fluid’—as you know; you and 
others wish to call it ‘ electricity.’ 
I prefer to call it ‘the spirit of 
life,’ —a name simple, dignified, 
and expressive !” 

“Tt has the disadvantage of 
being poetic,” said Dr Rippon, 
with grave irony; “and doctors 
don’t like poetry mixed up with 
their science.” 

“ Tt is poetic,” admitted Julius, 
regarding the old doctor with in- 
terest, ‘and therefore it is intel- 
ligible. The spirit of life is 
electric and elective, and it is ‘im- 
ponderable’: it can neither be 
weighed nor measured! It flows 
and thrills in the nerves of men 
and women, animals and plants, 
throughout the whole of Nature ! 
It connects the whole round of the 
Cosmos by one glowing, teasing, 
agonising principle of being, and 
makes us and beasts and trees 
and flowers all kindred !” 

“That is all very beautiful and 
fresh,” said Lefevre, “* but——” 

“ But,” interrupted Julius, “ it 
is not a new truth: the poet 
divined it ages ago! Buddha, 
thousands of years ago, perceived 
it, and taught that ‘all life is 
linked and kin*; so did the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, when they 


worshipped the principle of life 
everywhere ; and so did our own 
barbaric ancestors, when the woods 
—the wonderful, mystic woods !— 
were their temples. Life — the 
spirit of life !—is always beauti- 
ful; always to be desired and 
worshipped !” 

“ Yes,” said old Dr Rippon, who 
had listened to this astonishing 
rhapsody with evident interest, 
with sympathetic and intelligent 
eye; “but a time will come even 
to you, when death will appear 
more beautiful and friendly and 
desirable than life,” 

Courtney was silent, and looked 
for a second or two deadly sick. 
He cast a searching eye on Dr 
Rippon. 

“That’s the one thought,” said 
he, “that makes me sometimes 
feel‘as if I were already under the 
horror of the shade. It’s not that 
I am afraid of dying—of merely 
ceasing to live ; it is that life may 
cease to be delightful and friendly, 
and become an intolerable, decay- 
ing burden!” 

He filled a glass with Burgundy, 
and set himself attentively to 
drink it, lingering on the bouquet 
and the flavour. Lefevre beheld 
him with surprise, for he had 
never before seen Julius take wine: 
he was wont to say that converse 
with good company was intoxicat- 
ing enough for him. , 

“Why, Julius,” said Lefevre, 
“that’s a new experience you are 
trying,—is it not?” 

Julius looked embarrassed an 
instant, and then replied, “I have 
begun it very recently. I did not 
think it wise to postpone the ex- 


‘perience till it might become an 


absolute necessity.” 

Old Dr Rippon watched him 
empty the glass with a musing 
eye. ‘*I sought in mine heart,’” 
said he, gravely quoting, “‘to give 
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myself unto wine, yet acquainting 
mine heart with wisdom.’” 

“True,” said Julius, considering 
him closely, “ But, for complete- 
ness’ sake, you ought to quote also, 
‘ Whatsoever mine eyes desired I 
kept not from them; I withheld 
not my heart from any joy.’” 

Lefevre looked from the one to 
the other in some darlsness of per- 
plexity. 

“You appear, John,” said the 
old doctor with a smile, “not to 
know one of the oldest and greatest 
of books: you will find it included 
in your Bible. Mr Courtney clear- 
ly knows it. I should not be sur- 
prised to hear he had adopted its 
philosophy of ‘wisdom and mad- 
ness and folly.’” 

“Surely you cannot say,” re- 
marked Julius, “that the writer 
of that book had what is called a 
‘philosophy.’ He was moved by 
an irresistible impulse, of which he 
gives you the explanation when 
he uses that magnificent sentence 
about having ‘the world set in his 
heart.’” 

“Yes,” said the old doctor, in a 
subdued, backward voice, regard- 
ing Julius with the contemplative 
eyes of memory. “You will, I 
hope, forgive me when I say that 
you remind me very much of a 
gentleman who took the name 
of Courtney. I knew him years 
ago: was he a relation of yours, 
I wonder ¢” 

“ Possibly,” said Julius, seeming 
scarcely interested ; ‘“‘though the 
name of Courtney, I believe, is not 
very uncommon,” Then turning 
to Lefevre, he said, “I hope you 
don’t think I wish to make light 
of your grand idea, I only mean 
that you must widen your view, 
if you would work it out to suc- 
cess,” 

With that Lefevre became more 
curious to hear Dr Rippon’s story. 
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So when they went to the drawing- 
room he got the old gentleman into 
a secluded corner, and reminded 
him of his promise. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, “it is a 
romantic story. About forty years 
ago,— yes, about forty: it was 
immediately after the fall of Louis 
Philippe,—I went with my friend 
Lord Rokeby’ to Madrid. He 
went as ambassador, and I as his 
physician. There was then at the 
Spanish Court a very handsome 
hidalgo, Don Hernando—I forget 
all his names, but his surname was 
De Sandoval. He was of the 
bluest blood in Spain, and a mar- 
quis, but poor as a church mouse. 
He had a great réputation for gal- 
lant adventures and for mysterious 
scientific studies. On the last 
ground I sought and cultivated his 
acquaintance. But he was a proud, 
reserved person, and I could never 
quite make out what his studies 
were, except that he read a great 
deal, and believed firmly in the 
Arabic philosophers and alchemists 
of the middle ages; and he would 
sometimes talk with the same sort 
of rhapsodical mysticism as this 
young man delights you with. We 
did not have much cpportunity for 
developing an intimacy in any 
case ; for he fell in love with the 
daughter of our Chief Secretary of 
Legation, a bright lovely English 
girl, and that ended disastrously 
for his position in Madrid. He 
made his proposals to her father, 
and had them refused ; chiefly, I 
believe, on account of his loose re- 
putation. The girl, too, was the 
heiress of an uncle’s property on 
this curious condition, it appeared, 
—that whoever should marry her 
should take the uncle’s name of 
Courtney. Don Hernando and the 
young lady disappeared ; they were 
married, and he took the name 
of Courtney, and was forbidden to. 
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return to Madrid. He and his 
wife settled in Paris, where I used 
to meet them frequently; then 
they travelled, I believe, and I 
lost sight of them. I returned to 
Paris on a visit some few years 
ago, and I asked an old friend 
about the Courtneys: he believed 
they were both dead, though he 
could give me no certain news 
about them.” 

* Supposing,” said Lefevre, 
“that this Julius were their son, 
do you know of any reason why 
he should be reserved about his 
parentage ?” 

“No,” said the old man, “no ;— 
unless it be that Hernando was not 
episcopal in his affections; but I 
should think the young man is 
scarcely Puritan enough to be 
ashamed of that.” 

Lefevre and the old man both 
looked round for Julius. They 
caught sight of him and Leonora 
Lefevre standing one on either 
side of a window, with their eyes 
fixed upon each other. 

“The young lady,” said the old 
doctor, “seems much taken up 
with hin.” 

“Yes,” said Lefevre ; “‘and she’s 
my sister.” 

“ Ah,” said the old doctor; “I 
fear my remark was rather uh- 
reserved.” 

“Tt is true,” said Lefevre. 

He left Dr Rippon, to seek his 
mother. He found her excited 


CHAPTER IV.—THE 


In a few days Dr Lefevre found 
a quiet afternoon, and went and 
told his mother the story of the 
Spanish marquis which he had got 
from Dr Rippon. : She hailed the 
story with delight. Courtney was 
a fascinating figure to her before : 
it needed but that to clothe him 
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and warm, and without a word to 
spare for him. 

“You wanted,” said he, “some 
serious talk with me, mother?” 

“Oh yes,” said she; “but I 
can’t talk seriously now: I can 
scarcely talk at all. But do you 
see how Nora and Julius are taken 
up with each other? I never be- 
fore saw such a pair of moonstruck 
mortals! I believe I have heard 
of the moon having a magnetic 
influence on people: do you think 
it has? But he is a charming 
man !”—glancing towards Julius 
—“I’m more than half in love 
with him myself. Now I must 
go. Come quietly one afternoon, 
and then we can talk.” 

Her son abstained from re- 
counting, as he had proposed to 
himself, what he had heard from 
Dr Rippon: he would reserve it 
for the quiet afternoon. He took 
his leave almost immediately, bear- 
ing with him a deep impression 
—like a strongly bitten etching 
wrought on his memory—of his 
last glimpse of the drawing-room : 
Nora and Julius set talking across 
a small table, and the tall, pale, 
gaunt figure of Dr Rippon ap- 
proaching and stooping between 
them. It seemed a sinister re- 
minder of the words the old doctor 
had addressed to Julius,—“ A time 
will come when death will appear 
more beautiful and friendly and. 
desirable than life /” 
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with a complete romantic heroism ; £ 
for, of course, she did not doubt 
that he was the son of the Spanish 
grandee. She wished to put it to 
him at once whether he was not, 
but she was dissuaded by her son 
from mentioning the matter yet to 
either Julius or her daughter. 
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“Tf he wishes,” said Lefevre, 
“to keep it secret for some reason, 
it would be an impertinence to 
speak about it. We shall, how- 
ever, have a perfect right te ask 
him about himself if his attentions 
to Nora go on.” 

Soon afterwards (it was really 
a fortnight ; but in a busy life day 
melts into day with amazing rapid- 
ity), Lefevre was surprised at din- 
ner, and somewhat irritated, by a 
letter from his mother. She wrote 
that they had seen nothing of 
Julius Courtney for three or four 
days,—which was singular, since 
for the past three or four weeks 
he had been a daily visitor ; lat- 
terly he had begun to look fagged 
and ill, and it was possible he was 
confined to his room, — though, 
after all, that was scarcely likely, 
for he had not answered a note of 
inquiry which she had sent. She 
begged her son to call at his 
chambers, the more so as Nora 


was pining in Julius’s absence to 
a degree which made her mother 
very anxious. 


With professional suspicion 
Lefevre told himself that if Julius, 
with his magnificent health, was 
fallen ill, it must be for some out- 
rageous reason. But even if he 
was ill, he need not be unmannerly: 
he might have let his friends who 
had been in the habit of seeing him 
daily know what had come to him. 
Was it possible, the doctor thought, 
that he was repenting of having 
given Nora and her mother se 
much cause to take his assiduous 
attentions seriously? He resolved 
to see Julius at once, if he were 
at his chambers. 

He left his wine unfinished (to 


the delight of his grave and- 


silent man in black), hastily took 
his hat from its peg in the hall, 
and out into the street, 
while his man held the door open. 
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In two minutes he had passed the 
northern gateway of the Albany, 
which, as most people know, is 
just at the southern end of Savile 
Row. Courtney’s door was speedily 
opened in response to his peremp- 
tory summons, 

“Ts your master at home, Jen- 
kins?” asked Lefevre of the well- 
dressed serving-man, who looked 
distinguished enough to be master 
himself. 

““No, doctor,” answered Jen- 
kins ; “he is not,” 

“Gone out,” said Lefevre, “ to 
the club or to dinner, I suppose ?” 

“No, doctor,” repeated Jenkins ; 
“he is not. He went away four 
days ago.” ag 

“Went away!” exclaimed Le- 
fevre. 

“He do sometimes go away by 
himself, sir. He is so fond of the 
country, and he likes to be by him- 
self, It is the only thing that do 
him good.” 

“Becomes solitary, does he?” 
said Lefevre. ‘“ Yes ; intelligent, 
impulsive persons like him, that 
live at high pressure, often have 
black moods.” That was not quite 
what he meant, but it was enough 
for Jenkins. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jenkins; “he 
do sometimes have ’em black. He 
don’t seem to take no pride in 
himself, as he do usual — don’t 
seem to care somehow if he look a 
gentleman or a common man.” 

“But your master, Jenkins,” 
said Lefevre, “can never look o 
common man.” 

“No, sir,” said Jenkins; “he 
cannot, whatever he do.” 

“ He is gone into the country, 
then?” asked Lefevre. 

“Yes, sir; I packed his small 
portmantew for him four days 
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“ And where is he gone? He 
told you, I suppose?” 
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“No, sir; he do not usual tell 
me when he is like that.” 

It did not seem possible to learn 
anything from Jenkins, in spite of 
the apparent intimacy of his con- 
versation, so Lefevre left him, and 
returned to his own house. He 
had sat but a little while in his 
laboratory (where he had been 
occupying his small intervals of 
leisure lately in electrical studies 
and experiments) when, as chance 
would have it, the last post brought 
him a note from Dr Rippon. Its 
purport was curious. 

“ I think,” the letter ran, “ you 
were sufficiently interested in the 
story I told you some week or two 
ago about one Ilernando Courtney, 
not to be bored by a note on the same 
subject. Last night I accompanied 
my daughter and son-in-law to the 
Lyceum Theatre. On coming out 
we had to walk down Wellington 
Street into the Strand to find our 
carriage, and in the surging crowd 
about there I am almost sure I sato 
the Llernando Courtney whom I 
believed to be dead. Aut Court- 
ney aut Diabolus. J have never 
heard satisfactory evidence of his 
death, and I should very much 
like to know if he ts really still 
alive and in London. It has oc- 
curred to me that, considering the 
intimacy of yourself and your 
family with the gentleman who 
was made known to me at your 
mother’s house by the name of 
Courtney, you may have heard by 
now the rights of the case. If you 
have any news, I shall be glad to 
share tt with you.” 

Considering this in association 
with the absence:of Julius, Le- 
fevre found his wits becoming in- 
volved in a puzzle. He could not 
settle to work, so he put on over- 
coat and hat, and sallied out 
again. He had no fixed purpose : 
he only felt the necessity of mo- 
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tion to resolve himself back into 
his normal calm. The air was 
keen from the east. May, which 
had opened with such wanton 
warmth and seductiveness, turned 
a cold shoulder on the world as 
she took herself off. It was long 
since he had indulged in an evening 
walk in the lamp-lit streets, so he 
stepped out eastward against the 
shrewd wind. Insensibily his at- 
tention forsook the busy and anxi- 
ous present, and slipped back to 
the days of golden and romantic 
youth, when the crowded nocturnal 
streets were full of the mystery of 
life. He recalled the sensations 
of those days—the sharp doubts 
of self, the frequent strong desires 
to drink deep of all that life had 
to offer, and the painful recoils 
from temptation, which he felt 
would ruin, if yielded to, his hope 
of himself, and his ambition of fill- 
ing a worthy place among men. 
Thus musing, ho walked on, 
taking, without noting it, the 
most frequented turnings, and 
soon he found himself in the 
Strand. It was that middle time 
of evening, after the theatres and 
restaurants have sucked in their 
crowds, when the frequenters of 
the streets have some reserve in 
their vivacity, before reckless rois- 
terers have begun to taste the 
lees of pleasure, and to shout and 
jostle on the pavements. He was 
walking on the side of the way 
next the river, when, near the 
Adelphi, he became aware of a 
man before him, wearing a slouch- 
hat and a greatcoat—a man who 
appeared to choose the densest 
part of the throng, to prefer to 
be rubbed against and hustled 
rather than not, There was some- 
thing about the man which held 
Lefevre’s attention and roused his 
curiosity—something in the swing 
of his gait and the set of his 
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shoulders. The man, too, seemed 
urged on by a singular haste, 
which permitted him to be the 
slowest and easiest of passengers 
in the thick of the crowd, but 
carried him swiftly over the less 
frequented parts of the pavement. 
The doctor began to wonder if he 
was a pickpocket, and to look 
about for the watchful eye of a 
policeman. He kept close. behind 
him past the door of the Strand 
Theatre, when the throng became 
slacker, and the man_ turned 
quickly about and returned the 
way he had come. Then Lefevre 
had a glimpse of his face,—the 
merest passing glimpse, but it made 
him pause and ask himself where 
he had seen it before. A dark, 
foreign-looking man,. with a hag- 
gard appeal in his eye: he tried 
to find the place of such a figure 
in his memory, but for the time 
he tried in vain. 

Before the doctor recovered 
himself the man was well past, 
‘and disappearing in the throng. 
He hurried after, determined to 
overtake him, and to make a full 
and satisfying perusal of his face 
and figure. He found that diffi- 
cult, however, because of the man’s 
singular style of progression. To 
maintain an oven pace for him- 
self, moreover, Lefevre had to walk 
very much in the roadway, the 
dangers of which, from passing 
cabs and omnibuses, forbade his 
fixing his attention on the man 
alone. Yet he was more and more 
piqued to look him in the face; 
for the longer he followed him the 
more he was struck with the oddity 
of his conduct. He had already 
noted how he hurried over the 
empty spaces of pavement and 
lingered sinuously in the thronged 
parts; he now remarked further 
that those who came into immedi- 
ate contact with him (and they 
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were mostly young people who 
were to be met with at that sea 
son of the night) glanced sharply 
at him, as if they had experienced 
some suspicious sensation, and 
seemed inclined to remonstrate, 
“ill they looked in his face. 

Lefevre could not’ arrive at a 
clear front view till, by Oharing 
Cross Station, tho man turned on 
the kerb to look after a handsome 
youth who crossed before him, and 
passed over the road. Then the 
doctor saw the face in the light of 
a street-lamp, and the sight sent 
the blood in a gush from his heart, 
It was a dark hairless face, ter- 
ribly blanched and emaciated, as if 
by years of darkness and prison, 
with the impress of age and death, 
but yet with a wistful light in the 
eyes, and a firm sensuousness about 
the mouth that betrayed a con- 
siderable interest in life. He 
turned his eyes away an instant, 
to bring memory and association 
to bear. When he looked again 
the man was moving away. At 
once recognition rushed upon him 
like a wave of light. The terribly 
worn, ghastly features resolved 
themselves into a kind of death- 
mask of Julius! The wave re- 
coiled and smote him again. Who 
could the man be, therefore, who 
was so like Julius, and yet was 
not Julius }—who could he be but 
Julius’s father, — that Hernando 
Courtney whom Dr Rippon be- 
lieved he had seen the evening 
before ? 

Here was a coil to unravel! 
Julius’s father—the Spanish mar- 
quis that was—supposed to be dead, 
but yet wandering in singular fash- 
ion about the London streets, clear- 
ly not desiring, much less courting, 
opportunities of being recognised ; 
Julius not caring to speak of: his 
father, apparently ignoring his 
continued existence, and yet ap- 
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parently knowing enough of his 
movements to avoid him when he 
came to London by suddenly re- 
moving “into the country” with- 
out leaving his address: What was 
the meaning of so much mystery ? 
Crime? debt? political intrigue ? 
or, what? 

The mysterious Hernando went 
on his way, by the southern sweep 
of Trafalgar Square and Cockspur 
Street, to the Haymarket, and 
Lefevre followed with attention 
and curiosity bent on him, but yet 
with so little thought of playing 
spy that, if, Hernando had gone 
any other way or had returned 
along the Strand, he would prob- 
ably have lethim go. And as they 
went on, the doctor could not but 
note, as before, how the object of 
his curiosity lingered wherever 
there was a press of people, whether 
on the pavement or on a refuge at 
a crossing, and hurried on wher- 
ever the pavement was sparsely 
peopled or whenever the persons 
encountored were at all advanced 
in years. Indeed, the farther he 
followed the more was his attention 
compelled to remark that Hernando 
sharply avoided contact with the 
weakly, the old, and the decrepit, 
and wonder why the young people 
of either sex whom he brushed 
against should turn as if the touch 
of him waked suspicion and a 
something hostile. Thus they 
traversed the Haymarket, the 
Criterion pavement, and, flitting 
across to the Quadrant, the more 
popular side of Regent Street, 
among pushing groups, weary 
stragglers, and steady pedestrians. 
Lefovro had a mind to turn aside 
and go home when he was opposite 
Vigo Street, but he was drawn on 
by the hope of observing something 
that might give him a clue to the 
Courtney mystery. When Oxford 
Circus was reached, however, Her- 


nando jurped into cab and drove 
rapidly off, and Lefevre ~eturned 
to his own fireside. 

He sat for come time over a cigar 
and a grog, walking in imagination 
round and round the mystery, 
which steadfastly refused to dis- 
solve or to be set aside. His own 
honour, and perhaps the peace of 
his mother and sister, were involved 
in it. He was resolved to ask 
Julius for an explanation as soon as 
he could come to speech with him ; 
but yet, in spite of that assurance 
which he gave himself, he returned 
to the mystery again and again, 
and beset and bewildered himself 
with questions: Why was Julius 
estranged from his father? What 
was the secret of the old man’s life 
which had left such an awful im- 
press on his face? And why was 
he nightly haunting the busiest 
pavements of London, in the crowd, 
but not of it, urged on as by some 
desire or agony ? 

He went to bed, but not to 
sleep. In the quiet and the dark- 
ness his imagination ranged with- 
out constraint over the whole field 
of his questionings. He went back 
upon Dr Rippon’s story of the 
Spanish marquis, and fixed on the 
mention of his occult studies. He 
saw him, in fancy, without wife 
or son, cué off from the posi- 
tion and activities in his native 
country which his proper rank 
would have given him, sequester 
himself from society altogether, 
and give himself up to the study 
of those Arabian sages and al- 
chemists in whom he iad delighted 
when he was a young man. He~ 
saw him shun the daylight, and 
sleep its hours away, and then by 
night abandon himself like another 
Cagliostro to strange experiments 
with alembic and crucible, breath- 
ing acrid and poisonous vapours, 
seeking to extort from Nature her 
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et undiscovered secrets, — the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and the Elixir 
of Life. He saw him turn fora 
little from -his strange and deadly 
experiments, and venture forth to 
show his blanched and worn face 
among the throngs of men; but 
even there he still pursued his 
anxious quest of life in the midst 
of death. He saw him wander up 
and down, in and out, among the 
evening crowd, delighting in con- 
tact with such of his fellow- 
creatures as had health and youth, 
and seeking, seeking—he kriew not 
what. From this phantasmagoria 
he dozed off into the dark plains 
of sleep; but even there the terrib-y 
blanched and emaciated face was 
with him, bending wistful worn eyes 
upon him and melting him to pity. 
And still again the vision of the 
streets would arise about the face, 


and the sleeper would be aware of: 
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the man to whom the face belonged 
walking quickly and sinuously, 
seeking and enjoying contact with 
the throng, and strangely causing 
many to resent his touch as if they 
had been pricked or stung, and yet 
urged onward in some further 
quest,—an anxious quest it some- 
times resolved itself into for Julius, 
who ever evaded him. 

Thus his brain laboured through 
the dead hours of the night, view- 
ing and reviewing these scenes and 
figures; to extract a meaning from 
them ; but he was no nearer the 
heart of the mystery when the 
morning broke and he was waked 
by the shrill chatter of the spar. 
rows. The day, however, brought 
an event which shed a lurid light 
upon the Courtney difficulty, and 
revealed a vital connection between 
facts which Lefevre had not guessed 


‘were related. 


J. MacLaren Coppan, 
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THE ART OF SHOOTING. 


A very useful book has been 
published by Mr Lancaster of 
Bond Street in the shape of a 
Manual of the Art of Shooting, 
containing minute ‘instructions, 
illustrated by diagrams, for the 
benefit of neophytes, with much 
else which will, we undertake to 
say, be serviceable to many besides 
the mere tyro, and to good shots 
as well as bad ones, -To obtain 
the illustrations, Mr Lancaster was 
himself photographed in the various 
attitudes which he wished to rep- 
resent ; and the accessories—birds, 
rabbits, trees, bushes, &c.—were 
sketched in afterwards. The draw- 
ings are faulty here and there, but 
not so much so as to interfere with 
the lesson meant to be conveyed 
by them. The book comprises 
much more than these rudiments, 
but these are its distinguishing 
features ; and as a long interval has 
elapsed since any similar attempt 
was made to teach shooting by 
means of fixed rules, Mr Lancas- 
ters book is entitled to some 
notice on that account, as well as 
on its own merits. Many persons 
will think now, as they thought a 
hundred years ago, that nobody 
can learn shooting from a book ; 
while others will be of opinion, as 
others were in former times, that 
such lessons may be studied with 
great practical advantage. This, 
we repeat, being our own opinion, 
we shall offer no excuses for plung- 
ing at once into the subject with- 
out further prelude. 

The precise date at which the 
use of the fowling-piece for sport- 
ing purposes became general in 
this country it is impossible to 


determine. That there was a time 
when sportsmen shot sitting would 
have been tolerably clear from the 
particular distinction which during 
many years was accorded to the art 
of shooting flying, had we no other 
evidence to guide us. But Daniel, 
in his ‘ Rural Sports,’ published in 
1801, expressly states that shoot- 
ing flying was unknown in the 
reign of Charles I., when gentle- 
men all practised “what is now 
called poaching.” Yet, to set 
against this, Sir Walter Scott, a 
pretty good authority on such sub- 
jects, has a scene in ‘ Woodstock,’ 
of the date 1650, which constrains 
us to believe that Roger Wild- 
rake, at all events, was able to 
shoot birds upon the wing. “ Wild- 
rake had been shooting that 
morning, and some game lay 
upon the table. He selected a 
woodcock’s feather,” &c. Now 
he could not very well have shot 
woodcocks sitting : still, some sixty 
years after this date, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, among other reasons for 
describing one of his neighbours 
as a very worthy man, mentions 
that he shoots flying—which seems 
to imply that down to that date 
there were many sportsmen who 
did not. And it is remarkable 
that all through the eighteenth 
century, in all the poems and 
essays upon shooting of which it 
was prolific, it is always spoken 
of as the art of shooting flying, 
as if either the practice or the 
tradition of a different style of 
shooting still lingered. 

The earliest piece on this sub- 
ject with which I am acquainted 
is a heroic poem entitled ‘ Ptery 
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plegia,’ by the Rev. Abraham 
Markland, who kad been s. Fellow 
of St John’s, Oxford, and was a 
Prebendary of Westminster, and 
master of St Croix, near Win- 
chester. This was written in 
1727, aud it is curious to find 
that the writer treats his subject 
much after the manner of Mr 
Lancaster. The versification is 
about on a par with that in which 
the battle of Blenheim was cele- 
brated by gentlemen who acted as 
such admirable foils for “The Cam- 
paign.” But all lessons were con- 
veyed in verse in those days, and 
if the teacher was nt a poet, the 
mere fact that he could write in 
metre at all was enough to ensure 
him some applause. The master 
of St Oroix was probably thought 
a very superior person by the 
squires and parsons of Hampshire. 
But let him speak for himself :— 


“ Five gen’ral sorts of Flying marks’ 


there are: 


The Lineals two, Traverse and Circular; 


The Fifth oblique, which IT may vainly 
‘teach ; , 
But practice only perfectly can reach.‘ 


When a bird comes directly to your Face, 
Contain your fire awhile, and let her 


pass, 
Unless some Trees behind you cnange 
the Case. 


If so, a little space above her Head 
Advance the Muzzle, and you strike 
_,her dead. ; 
Ever let shot pursue where there is 
room ; 
Marks hard “before, thus easy , will 
become. 


But when the Bird flies from you” in 
a Line, 

With little Care, I may pronounce her 
thine. 

Observe the Rule before, and neatly 
raise 

Your Piece, till there’s no open Under- 


space 
Betwixt the Object and the Silver Sight; 
Then send away, and timely stop the 
Flight. 
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Th’ unlucky Cyoss Mark, or the Tra- 
verse shoot, 

By some thought easy, yet admits 
Dispute, 

As the most cominon practice is, to Fire 

Before the Bird will nicest time require: 

For, too much space allow’d, the shot 
will fly, 

All innocent, and pass too nintly by : 

Too little space, the Partridge, swift 

. » as wind, 

Will dart athwart, and bilk her death 
behind. 

This makes the Point so difficult to guess, 

*Cause you must be exact in time or miss, 

Vv 
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Full Forty yards or more .to th’ left 
or right, 

The Partridge then obliqyely takes her 
Flight. 

You've then the advantage of a sideling 
Line,— ates 

Be careful, nor her inward side decline, 

Else just behind the Bird the shot will 
glance, 

Nor have you any Hopes from Flying 
Chance. 


Thus in the Mark which ~ is stil’d 
Circular, 

There’s nothing .more , requir’d but 
steady Care 

T’ allow the motion of the Bird, and gain 

The best and farthest Lineal Point you 
can ; 

Carrying your” Piece * around,~ have 
Patience till 

The Mark’s at best extent ;:then fire 
and kill.” 


This sounds very like ‘the ‘ advice 
given by Mr Snodgrass*to « Mr 
Winkle when he hands’ him“ his 
duelling-pistol. . But the descrip- 


,tion of a side-shot when*the bird 
‘is rather bending towards you is 


really very good. 

Mr Lancaster distinguishes be- 
tween the different kinds of shots, 
and gives rules for each, but it is 
needless to say they -are much 
more precise, and, by the aid of 
his diagrams, much more intelli- 
gible, than Mr Markland’s." . Ac- 


cording to this gentleman, - his 


principal motive for rushing into 
verse was a patriotic one. > He 
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could not bear to see his country- 
men outstripped by the French ;' 
and then follows this very curious, 


very interesting statement :— 

“On this Occasion I have often 
wondered why the French, of all 
Mankind, should alone be so expert at, 
the Gun, I had almost said infallible. 
It’s as rare for a profess’d Marksman 
of that Nation to miss a Bird, as for 
one of Ours to kill. But, as I have 
been since inform’d, they owe it to 
the Excellence of their Education. 
They are train’d up to it so very 
young, that they are no more sur- 
pris'd or alarm’d with a Pheasant 
than a Rattle-Mouse. The best Field-' 
Philosophers living, for they are 
always Masters of their Tempers.” 


We suppose the Tory fox- 
hunter would have attributed this 
national disgrace to the Revolu-. 
tion, and have pointed to the 
good shots who flourished in Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles TI. 
Had it been said of Scotland, An- 
drew Fairservice would have cer- 
tainly attributed it to the “sair 
and sorrowful Union.” But what 
a revelation! That Britons who 
have boasted themselves from time 
immemorial to be the best sports- 
men in the world, should at any 
time have been inferior in any 
branch of woodcraft to the French 
whom they were accustomed to 
despise, and whose eccentricities 
with horses and guns it has so 
long been their privilege to ridi- 
cule! The reason assigned by Mr 
Markland is also very singular. 
We should have thought that the 
sons of the country gentlemen in 
the days of Squire Western and 
Squire Allworthy were sent into 
the woods and stubble almost as 
soon as they could walk. But Mr 
Markland was “a squarson” who 
must have been well acquainted 
with country life ; and though his 
assertion is a riddle to us, we 
shall not venture to contradict it. 
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But the most elaborate disserta- 
tion on shooting flying which the 
eighteenth century produced was 
It is the work 
of a gamekeeper, and is.really a 
literary curiosity. I have only 
seen an imperfect copy of it, but 
the pages which relate to “taking 
aim,” and to the shape and con- 
struction of guns, are complete, and 
treat of marksmanship, like the 
poem just quoted, in terms of 
mathematical precision. It is not 
for the sake of these, however, that 
the following passage is extracted, 
but simply as a specimen of the 
ambitious English which it was 
possible for a man to write and 
publish in the last century. Mr 
Lemon—such was his name—was 
not, I suppose, an ordinary game- 
keeper ; but whatever he was, his 
attempts at elegance are amusing. 
He, too, is convinced that there is 
a great deal to be learned from 
good rules, and quite scouts the 
idea that the art of shooting flying 
can come by nature On this 
point we may take the opportunity 
of saying once for all, that no man 
without some natural aptitude for 
the gun will ever be made a first- 
rate shot, either by theory or prac- 
tice: but he may be made a fair 
shot perhaps by either; and on 
this head we recommend Mr Lan- 
caster’s remarks at page 100 of 
his ‘ Art of Shooting.’ Now hear 
Mr Lemon :— 


“It is impossible for any man to 
get master of- the art of shooting fly- 
ing (begin his efforts ever so early or 
be ever so vigilant) before decrepit 
age steals on him, before the evil days 


come when he will have no pleasure 
in his gun, besides that of talking of 
it, unless he hears or reads lessons 
upon the causes of missing and rules 
for hitting volant objects, at some 
period or another,”—P. 15, 

“There is not one bird in three- 
score, of any species of game you 
shoot at flying, but is elevating at the 
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time you fire at it ; and some of them 
~_ as pheasants and partridges) 
requently gain sixteen or eighteen 
inches in altitude, while your gua is 
in the action of firing and shot flying 
to the distance of five-and-thirty or 
forty yards ; especially the cock phea- 
sant, which often flies in a direction 
nearly vertical. Some sportsmen very 
robably may think that the interval 
1s 80 nt between the igniferous 
stroke of the lock and thesappulse of 
the shot to an object at forty yards’ 
distance, that a bird has not ae to 

in any significant space, in its volant 
conn wa in altitude and that 
neither difficulty nor disadvantage 
can accrue to the marksman from the 
altitudinal celerity of the bird, nor 
from the defectiveness of his gun, in 
throwing the center of its charge 
under the visual line of aim. But I 
must beg leave to observe that such 
notions are erroneous. To be sure, at 
the beginning of the season, before 
the birds are ripe in plumosity or 
arrived at the zenith of their strength, 
when their celerity is torpid, and they 
l.e before your pointers till you spurn 
them up, their elevation is then of 
little consequence; and a marksman 
at’ this time may, perhaps, with one 
of the before-mentioned ill-constructed 
guns, bring down now and then one 
of these flaccid and immature birds, 
he may, perhaps, drop one in three or 
four times shooting, whilst their im- 
puissance renders them incapable of 
topping a hedge of a dozen foot high. 
But after the elapsion of a few weeks 
when their plumage is maturated, 
and they are made so wary by inces- 
sant harassing that they will not 
bear the presence of your pointers a 
moment, nor permit your approach 
within five-and-twenty or thirty yards 


of them before they spring ; and when- 
Ww 


their fear and strength of, wing carry 
them off, with a rapid celerity, in lines 
elevating, probably, to five-and-thirty 
-or forty degrees,—then you may possi- 
bly shoot ten times with your inha- 
bile piece before you draw blood or 
break a feather; and after a long 
day’s sterile fatigue, go home with an 
empty , grumbling out the trite 
phrase, ‘The birds are ry 
wild,’ and never once suspect that 
the defectiveness of your gun were 
the cause of missing them.” 


Besides Mr Lemon and Mr 
Markland, we have numerous 
other poems and essays on the 
same subject during the reigns of 
George I. and George IT., and the 
first part of the reign of George 
TII. But they are more descrip. 
tive than didactic, and do not 
compete in any degree with the 
two we have already named. Of 
the others, the best, like ‘ Ptery- 
plegia,’ are the productions of 
clergymen. One is ‘ Partridge 
Shooting,’ an eclogue, by the Rev. 
Francis Fawkes, vicar of Orping- 
ton, in Kent, dated 1767, and 
addressed to the Hon. Charles 
Yorke—a kindred spirit, it appears, 
but who oniy three years after- 
wards had the misfortune to cut 
his throat. Another is on ‘Grouse 
Shooting,’ by the Rev. William 
Greenwood, Fellow of St John’s, 
Cambridge, vicar of Solihull, in 
Warwickshire, and of St Nicho- 
las’s, Warwick, published in 1787. 
There is not much to choose be- 
tween them in point of literary 
merit, as neither possesses any at 
all. But the first is interesting as a 
picture of old-fashioned partridge- 
shooting, such as we see in Mor- 
land’s pictures. Mr Fawkes and his 
friends began at dawn and left off 
at noon, when they doubtless re- 
turned to a very comfortable mid- 
day dinner, to be followed by the 
well-earned bowlof punchandsooth- 
ing clay, when they would fight 
their battles over again, and after- 
wards take a stroll in the cool of the 
eyening to look at the kennels, or to 
see how the apples were getting on 
in the old orchard. The reader will 
remember that hare-hunting at this 
time occupied a much more promi- 
nent position among field - sports 
than’ it does at present; and we 
observe from Mr Fawkes’s verses 
that shooting a hare was considered 
at that time by many persons as 
an unsportsmanlike action. So it 
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js still, in some parts of England 
where coursing is the fashion, and 
most of the farmers keep grey- 
hounds. “Taint altogether man- 
ly,” said a sporting butcher to the 
present writer, as he picked up 
a hare which ho had shot. under 
strong temptation; and it is in 
this spirit that Mr Fawkes de- 
nounces the practice. He calls it 
ungenerous, and perhaps thought 
it wicked, to cut short the ani- 
mals natural career with the gun. 
Hares and hounds were made for 
each other, according to his simple 
philosophy; and to shoot the 
creature which was clearly in- 
tended to be hunted was flying in 
the face of Providence. Supposing 
this theory to be correct, we may 
discern the finger of Heaven in 
the Hares and Rabbits Bill, and 
understand for the first time that 
Sir William Harcourt may have 
been only the instrument of a 
righteous retribution. 

I turn from the eighteenth-cen- 
tury shooters with regret. I like 
the pictures of them, with thejr 
long-skirted, heavy shooting jack- 
ets, red waistcoats, low-crowned 
hats, and long single-barrelled guns 
—of course, flint and steel, which 
had to be cleaned after every 
twenty shots. There is one en- 
graving of such a man I always 
stop to look at. He has left off 
shooting as usual about mid-day, 
and is having a glass of ale in 
the sanded parlour of a roadside 
public. His bag— including, I 
think, a hare which he has been 
unmanly enough to murder—is 
turned out upon the floor; his gun 
stands up against the fireplace ; 
and he is leaning back in his chair 
apparently just pleasantly fatigued, 
and about to wipe his brow with 
an ample pocket-handkerchief. I 
myself am the happy owner of a 
gun which might have belonged to 
sucha man. It came to me from 
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a very old bencher of the Temple, 
who died at a great age more than 
twenty years ago, and might have 
shot partridges before the present 
century began. It is a flint and 
steel, the lock apparently as good 
as ever, and has a very long single 
barrel, slightly bell-shaped at the 
muzzle, according to the fashion 
of the day, which, however, our 
friend Mr Lemon, the gamekeeper, ; 
condemns most vigorously. From 
this to the hammerless guns which 
figure in all Mr Lancaster’s illus- 
trations, what a stride! 

Daniel, also a clergyman, though 
he held no benefice, and died with- 
in the rules of the King’s Bench, 
gives some directions of the same 
kind as the above, and quotes with 
approval a poem of Pye, the lau- 
reate of the day, from which it ap- 
pears that shooting flying had not 
yet wholly emerged from the semi- 
barbarous stage in which men did 
not scruple to “shoot into the 
brown ” 


** Oh, let your breast such slaughterous 
views disdain, 

And scorn the triumph of a casual 
aim.” 


I have not thought it necessary 
to run through all the treatises on 
shooting which have appeared dur- 
ing the present century, as my 
main object has been to show what 
was written about shooting flying 
when it first became common ; and 
at what an early date rules very 
similar in principle to Mr Lan- 
caster’s were prescribed. It is 
the first part of Mr Lancaster’s 
book which is really the most 
valuable. The second is made up 
in great part of correspondence 
which has already appeared in 
print, and in which, it may be, 
there is a little too much about 
Mr Lancaster himself, But the 
illustrations, with the short notes 
appended to them, will ha found 
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both interesting and useful; the 
general criticism we are tempted to 
pass on all such teaching being 
merely this, that, however excellent 
in itself, the man who stands most 
in need of it is nearly sure, as soon 
as he puts up his gun, to forget all 
about it. The few who remember 
it, and are really able to put it in 
practice, will certainly, not accuse 
Mr Lancaster of knowing nothing 
about shooting. 

Most men know, theoretically, 
that they must shoot in front of a 
bird that is crossing them, a little 
over a bird going straight away 
from them, and that they must 
jerk themselves backward a little 
in shooting at one right overhead. 
Mr Lancaster’s diagrams show us 
our theory in practice, and help to 
fix in the memory maxims which 
are apt to escape us at the critical 
moment when conveyed only in 
words, There is, of course, to ex- 
perienced sportsmen a good deal 
in the book which will seem super- 
fluous, and to savour somewhat of 
padding. But we would ask such 
men to put back the dial some 
twenty or thirty years, and to 
imagine themselves once more no- 
vices, and then to consider whether 
they might not have saved them- 
selves much bad shooting, and 
much disappointment and mortifi- 
cation, had a book like this been 
placed in their hands when they 
were sixteen. ~ 

But,.in justice to Mr Lancaster, 
it is necessary to explain very 
clearly that his book is intended 
less even for beginners than for 
those seri studiorum who wish to 
learn to shoot in middle age. The 
business man who has realised a 
fortune, and has taken “a place” 
in the country, however formed by 
nature for the appreciation of rural 
pleasures, may have never had the 
opportunity of handling a gun in 
his life. In the present day there 


is no scarcity of such men, and I 
believe I may say that it is princi- 
pally for these that the ‘ Art of 
Shooting’ is intended. 

There is sufficient similarity be- 
tween grouse and partridge shoot- 
ing to warrant us in applying to 
both the majority of Mr Lancaster’s 
diagrams which relate to either. 
There is one shot, however, not 
indeed peculiar to grouse, but so 
much more frequently presented 
to us in grouse-shooting that it 
may fairly be called a character- 
istic of it, and that is the down- 
ward or descending shot. Say we 
are approaching the brow of a hill 
which descends abruptly on the 
other side: suddenly the dogs 
stand motionless on the summit, 
one visible from stem to stern 
against the sky, the other con- 
cealed all but the tip of his tail 
by the fall of the ground. We 
approach slowly so as not to come 
up out of breath, and advancing a 
step or two in front of the dogs, 
fl ah the birds from among some 
big stones just on the edge of the 
declivity. Now, if these were 
partridges they would fly right 
across the valley to the hill upon 
the other side; or if that was too 
far, they would not begin to descend 
till they were a long way out of 
shot, They would remain on about 
a level with the bottom button of 
your shooting-jacket for the first 
hundred yards, at all events, flying 
quite straight. Not so the grouse: 
as soon as they rise they duck and 
fly right down the slope, skimming 
the top of the heather seemingly 
almost near enough to touch it. 
Mr Lancaster recognises the diffi- 
culty of this shot, though we are 
not quite sure that we understand 
the reason he assigns for it. 


“More care is really required at 
making a clean kill at a descending 
bird than perhaps at any other, be- 
cause, as a rule, these shots have to 
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be made on the side of a mountain or 
hill, where the shooter has only space 
behind the bird—nothing, in fact, to 
assist him either in judging distance or 
pace. And it requires good judgment 
to determine at a moment that the gun 
must be so brought to the siiier 
as to be slightly under the bird if 
going straight away down-hill (see Ill. 


’ 38), or, if to the right or left, slightly 


in advance, which tends to make the 
shot more difficult. At the same 


time, if good clean kills are obtained, 
nothing looks prettier, or establishes 
the reputation of the shooter as being 
a really first-class shot.”—P. 84 


This is true.. But we have no 
“space ” to speak of in front of any 
bird flying straight away from us 
on or above the level of the eye. 
In a cultivated country we have 
objects—trees, hedges, or gates—to 
help us in measuring distance, and 
on the moors we have none. But 
we do not see that this is more true 
of birds flying downwards than of 
birds flying horizontally, if they 
are right in front of us.. The real 
difficulty of a downward shot we 
have always thought to lie in its 
comparative rarity, and the reluc- 
tance with which we bring our- 
selves to shoot underneath a bird 
in this position, instead of yielding 
to the natural impulse to shoot 
above him, 

The downward bird being the 
most difficult shot, perliaps the 
next to it is the approaching bird— 
ashot, however, which can hardly 
occur with grouse or partridges 
except in driving. The easiest 
shot of this kind, I think, is when 
the bird comes right overhead ; 
and I hare heard many good shots 
declare that to kill rocketing 
pheasants is no great proof of 
skill, it being much harder to kill 
one going away from you at a 
height of seven or eight feet from 
the ground, always supposing there 
is no danger in shooting at it. 
They say that perpendicular shots 
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only require a knack: just the 
swing backwards as you pull the 
trigger, and the job is done. It re- 
quires a good deal of practice to ac- 
quire this knack perfectly, so as to 
swing without thinking about it ; 
but once mastered, I should reckon 
these shots among the. easiest 
which a sportsman can attempt. 
The eighteenth-century men are all 
for letting such birds go by them 
before shooting, though there are 
some lines in ‘ Pteryplegia’ which 
seem to show that. the author 
understood the perpendicular shot. 
But+to my mind it is a much 
more certain one than the other, 
and the bird is much more likely 
to be killed clean, 

But if this is an easy shot, the 
approaching bird that flies low is 
proportionably difficult —in fact, 
so difficult that here I should be 
inclined rather to shoot after the 
bird than straight at him. Say 
you are standing behind a hedge, 
as Mr Lancaster supposes, not 
too high to shoot over, and a 
covey of birds come straight in 
your face across the next field, 
flying low because they were 
thinking of settling somewhere 
just there: now, what shall we 
do? It would seem that if you 
shot point-blank at a bird coming 
straight to you at a distance of some 
twenty yards, and three or four 
feet from the ground, it was im- 
possible to misshim. Try. Bang! 
You have not touched a feather. 
Now take that other; one that 
whizzes past like lightning over 
the tops of the twigs — worse 
still!“ He goes away with a leg 
down, and somehow or other you 
are a long while putting in the 
cartridges this time, and find some- 
thing very particular to lgok at in 
the breeching of your gun. Trying 
to make believe that this was a 
pure accident, and talking as if 
you had never done such a thing 
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in your life before, you go on to 
your next station. But it is the 
same story over again. Whether 
you breast the birds or whether 
you let them pass, the result 
is the same. They won’t come 
down. And now what has Mr 
Lancaster to say to you? In 
the case of the approaching bird, 
intending to shoot in»front of it, 
you have really shot behind it; 
that is to say, that though you 
aimed point-blank, the direction of 
the bird’s flight had carried him 
below the shot before it reached 
the spot at which you aimed, and 
in reality he has Jeft it behind him. 
To prevent this, when shooting at 
an approaching bird whose flight 
is near the ground, you must aim 
low, so as to get the shot well un- 
der him, and cause him to fiy into 
it. Mr Lancaster’s diagram—No. 
25—illustrates this counsel very 
clearly, far better than any words 
could do. The only fault we have 
to find with it is, that the birds 
appear to be a trifle too high in 
the air; but they are meant, we 
suppose, to be descending. 

In shooting driven grouse or 
partridges, some men always let 
the birds pass them ; others never, 
if they can help it. Mr Lancaster 
admits that a high-flying bird 
going away is a very easy mark. 
But the objection to it is, that the 
bird has got so much steam on, 
and that his hinder parts being all 
that are visible, he is very likely 
not to drop to the gun; whereas 
the ‘approaching bird, if he is hit 
at all, is almost sure to be killed. 

The cross shot at. partridges or 
grouse,“or indeed at any kind of 
game,*is usually considered the 
easiest of all. Yet Mr Lancaster 
scarcely seems to think so, and 
our eighteenth-century poets cer- 
tainly do not. Again, Mr Lan- 
caster describes what he calls “the 
quartering shot” as the most diffi- 
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cult of allshots. If we understand 


him rightly, he means by this a 


bird that goes at an. acute angle 
half-way between the regular 
cross shot and the bird that goes 
straight in front. But I have 
always thought this, instead of the 
hardest, the easiest of all shots. 
On this point, we confess,’ we find 
Mr Lancaster, for the only time, 
rather unintelligible. 

“ A quartering shot, as distinct from 
actual cross shots, is very difficult ; 
because when a bird gets up, it may, 
more often than not, be flying in an 
oblique or obtuse angle ith these 
very great care is required to make 
a certain kill; because, besides the 
velocity of the — of the bird, an 
allowance has also to be made on the 
lineal direction of the flying bird. 

“Care must be taken, with shots of 
this class, to hold the gun less in front 
than in actual crossing shots.”—P. 73. 

I have been much interested in 
observing that, though Mr Lancas- 
ter’s book is in all respects thor- 
oughly modern, and full of all the 
newest ideas, we have hardly 4 
single illustration of partridge- 
shooting without a pointer or set- 
ter in it. This is extremely re- 
freshing But good dogs should 
drop both to wing and to shot; 
and I don’t like to see them quest- 
ing about when the birds have just 
risen, and the sportsman’s gun is 
to his shoulder. The proper posi- 
tion for a setter, under these cir- 
cumstances, is shown in Plate 34. 
But in the majority of instances, 
the dogs are in attitudes that 
would bring them into very un- 
pleasant relation with a keeper of 
the right sort. Ocertainly, how- 
ever, in Plates 31 and 32, the birds 
are of such portentous magnitude, 
and so much more like eagles than 
partridges, that any ordinary dog, 
on seeing them rise from the tur- 
nips, might well be startled out of 
his propriety, even into giving 
tongue. ‘Thou comest in such @ 
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questionable shape,” Ponto might 
exclaim, “that 1 will speak to 
thee.” Still I am grateful to Mr 
Lancaster for introducing dogs at 
al). To my mind, partridge-shoot- 


. ing is not partridge-shooting with- 


out them ; and I would rather kill 
a dozen brace of birds over a good 
setter, picking up the scattered 
ones in all sorts of holes and cor- 
ners, than treble the number by 
walking them up, or having them 
driven by beaters, 

But we must now change the 
scene. The stubbles—-what there 
were of them—are ploughed up; 
the turnips are heavy with wet, and 
the sheep are beginning to be penned 
upon them. The hedges have not 
yet lost all their foliage, but they 
are only waiting for the first 
frosts, and meantime are the 
colour of tea-leaves. The elms are 
bright yellow, and the oaks are 
assuming that reddish-brown hue 
which lasts late into the winter. 
The beauty of decay is now seen in 
full perfection in the woods. In 
short, November has arrived, and 
with November the woodcocks 
and the snipe, and with many 
sportsmen, the commencement of 
pheasant-shooting too. It is a 
common practice, however, to have 
a little outside agp nig ov anagan | 
before the covers are beaten, an 
very pretty sport it is. But we 
hardly know what justification Mr 
Lancaster has for the following 
observations :— 


“A pheasant found amongst roots 
or in a hedgerow is almost invariably 
missed, because its flight is so different 
from that of other game—the bird 
often being shot in the tail-feathers 
instead of in the body (see Ll. 37). 
Bear in mind, therefore, to shoot well 
over an ascending bird, and = 
directly the gun is at the shoulder 
A moment's dela is sure to cause a 
miss; and it will sometimes be re- 
ceived with hearty laughter from one’s 
frienda, to the chagrin of the shédoter, 
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who perhaps sees his bird going off 
with a leg down, if even that; more 
likely with only a few feathers gently 
settling to the ground.”—P, &3. 


A pheasant sprung out of a hedge- 
row, standing beans, or turnips, no 
doubt rises straight up into the 
air for a certain distance, but only 
& fool would think of shooting at 
him while he was so ascending. 
He will very soon begin to fly 
level, and at just a nice height— 
twelve or fifteen feet from the 
ground. If a man can hit any- 
thing, he can hit such a pheasant 
as this. I am not a specially good 
shot, but only last year in the 
middle of October we fell in with 
some pheasants in an outside tur- 
nip-field, and I killed five, one 
after the other, without stirring 
from the same spot, and thought 
nothing of it when it was done. 
What Mr Lancaster can mean, 
then, by saying that pheasants 
found amongst roots are almost 
invariably missed, I cannot im- 
agine. In his illustration of this 
kind of shot, the bird is apparently 
rising straight up with the inten- 
tion of flying over some high trees, 
Of course, this may very often be a 
difficult shot, for you may be driven 
to shoot while the bird is mount- 
ing into the air. But trees do not, 
as a rule, grow among root-crops, 
nor yet necessarily in hedgerows ; 
and where the pheasant has nothing 
to surmount, he will not go up as 
he does in a high wood, where 
it is perhaps thirty or fifty feet 
from the brushwood to the tops 
of the trees, with no lateral 
opening through which he can 
escape. Then he has no choice. 
Mr Lancaster would perhaps say 
that he is only writing for men 


so ignorant of shooting as not to © 


know that they ought to wait 
when a bird rises in this manner, 
and tailor him accordingly, as de- 
picted in the illustration. 
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But, ah, that finding of a pheas- 
ant amongst roots and hedgerows, 
or in a snug bit of copse, per- 
haps half an acre in extent, slop- 
ing down to the little brook such 
as pheasants love, and in summer 
overhung with dog-roses! is it not 
one of the sweetest morsels of the 
sportsman’s day? It is noticeable 
that our ancestors were fond of 
mixed bags; and in the days of 
reaped stubbles, and when the 
whole face of the country was 
dotted over with beds of thistles, 
rushes, and rough coarse grass, to 
say nothing of the beans which 
would constantly be found stand- 
ing in October, partridge-shooting 
and pheasant-shooting could easil 
be combined, as we see from 
Markland and Mr Fawkes that 
they were. What would these 
gentlemen have said had they been 
told that pheasants rising out of 
beans, clover, or turnips, were 
almost invariably missed? A much 


larger proportion of pheasants were 
killed outside of the woods in those 
days than in these, for the woods 
were then a great deal thicker, and 
fewer rises or open spaces were to 


be found in them. October was 
then really, what it is now only 
nominally, the pheasant-shooter’s 
month ; and to pick up the scat- 
tered birds to be found, as we 
have described, among the crops, 
thickets, and hedgerows, near the 
places where they were hatched, 
and before they had taken to the 
woods, was his great delight. He 
did not invariably miss them, we 
may be sure. His spaniel, brought 
out specially for that purpose, 
would soon let him know whether 
there was a pheasant close at hand. 
He would then examine his prim- 
ing, pull his hat firmly over his 
brows, and as the bird rose, throw 
himself well forward 6n his right 
leg, and take a long and deliberate 
aim with his single barrel, when, 
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if the flint did not miss fire, or 
the powder only flash in the pan, 
he would lay his game low, clean 
killed at forty yards’ distance, 
Our great-grandfathers had this 
advantage over us, that they seem ° 
to have shot more siowly than we 
do, and this is the one great good 
of a single-barrelled gun : there is 
no hurry about getting in the 
second barrel. 

Mr Lancaster gives us some very 
proper cautions about low- flying 
pheasants, and his diagram, No. 
18, shows the danger of shooting 
at them. Never to shoot at a bird 
in cover, unless you can see the 
sky underneath him—and no wood 
is so thick as to_exclude it alto- 
gether—is avery good rule. There 
will be exceptions to it, of course. 
Where, for instance, there is a 
large expanse of low brushwood, 
and you can see all round for more 
than a hundred yards, there is no 
danger. But in high wood always 
let your shot ascend ; and this, of 
course, is especially necessary when 
the ground is uneven, and you may 
have to shoot down-hill. 

Many men, however, can never 
restrain themselves when a wood- 
cock gets up, and will fire in daring 
disregard of human life under this 
particular provocation, though at 
other times careful enough. Mr 
Lancaster has no special advice to 
give us about woodcock or snipe. 
His general rules apply to them as 
well as to other kinds of game. 
But they have to be applied with 
a difference. That is to say, that 
neither the woodcock nor the snipe 
begin as they mean to go on, and 
that a bird, when he seems at first 
to be rising or going straight, may 
suddenly dip, or else what pig- 
stickers call “jink,” to the utter 
confusion of the inexperienced gun- 
ner. The “ wabbling woodcock,” 
as he is called in ‘ Pteryplegia,’ 
is not, however, a difficult bird to 
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kill, if he rises in a tolerably open 
place. It is when he lobs over 
the tops of the hazel- bushes or 
round the trunks of the oak-trees, 
almost always descending a little 
after he has reached a certain 
height, that he presents so puzzling 
a mark. Mr Lancaster gives some 
directions for a snap-shot at a 
woodcock. He recommends lean- 
ing forward, and looking at the 
bird with both eyes open, instead 
of looking along the barrel. There 
is nothing new, however, in this 
advice. The difficulty for many 
gunners is toact upon it. The man 
who has once acquired the habit of 
looking along the barrel can hardly 
break himself off it in middle age. 
To do so, at all events, would cost 
more than it is worth. 

I have often thought that a 
man must be born a snipe-shot, 
The certainty with which some 
men will always take a zigzagging 
snipe just at the right moment, 
and catch him on the turn, while 
others are always being thrown 
out, and shooting right away from 
him, resembles an instinct. Mr 
Lancaster wisely abstains from 
any attempt at teaching us on 
this subject. Every man must 
acquire this art, if it is to be 
acquired, for himself; and I am 
very much inclinel to think that 
even with men who fancy they 
can shoot snipe fairly well, it 
is very much a matter of hap- 
hazard. Some there are who re- 
duce it to a cortainty, and these, 
I think, must in some way be 
specially favoured by Nature. 

So much for winged game. By 
studying Mr Lancaster’s diagrams, 
the young shot or the bad shot 
will know where his shot ought 
not to go if he wants to kill a bird 
flying in any given direction, and 
see where it will go if he holds his 
gun in a particular manner. If he 
can thoroughly impress this lesson 


on his memory, so as to be actuated 
by it almost mechanically when 
birds rise, he will soon find his 
shooting improve. But I am not 
sure that the truth is not brought 
home to us by ground game, and 
especially by rabbits, more effectu- 
ally than by pheasants and par- 
tridges. More faith is required in 
shooting at rabbits, for when they 
cross a ride or any other narrow 
open space, it is perfectly useless 
to aim at the animals themselves— 
you have to shoot right into the 
bushes ahead of them; and it is 
astonishing what difficulty many 
men experience in getting them- 
selves to do this, They cannot 
believe that by shooting into 
space where they can see nothing, 
they ‘will just land their charge 
where the rabbit is nearly sure to 
meet it. When a man throws his 
gun a foot in advance of a cross- 
ing grouse or partridge, he at all 
events sees where the bird is going. 
But that is not the case with the 
rabbit. Here you must shoot 
upon principle, and without any 
help from the evidence cf the 
senses; and I have always main- 
tained that to make a man a first- 
class all-round shot, there is 
no training like rabbit-shooting. 
Mr Lancaster seems to be of much 
the same opinion. But let us see 
first what he says about hares. 
First find your hare, we may 
truly say since the year 1880, and 
when found make a note of him 
for the benefit of posterity, who, 
unless Lord Stanley of Alderley is 
more successful next session than 
he was last with a bill for their 
protection, will talk of hares as we 
talk of badgers or wild cats—ani- 
mals which still survive in a few 
privileged localities, but which not 
one man in a million ever sees, 
‘“‘ Hares,” says our author, “ travel 
at a great pace, and though a large 
mark, are very often missed.” It 
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is quite true that there are very 
‘good shots at winged game who 
are very bad shots at ground game, 
and that many men who pride 
themselves “on never missing a 
hare,” often cut a very poor figure 
among the partridges. But we 
should say that these are excep- 
tional cases, and that most men 
who can shoot fairly at birds would 
kill four hares out of five. To do 
so, if the hare is going straight 
away, you must of course shoot a 
little over her; or, perhaps, the 
most intelligible rule to lay down in 
such a case is to shoot at the erown 
of her head, when you will probably 
hit her somewhere behind the ears 
or behind the shoulder, and roll 
her over on the spot. “A hare 


should never be shot at at a greater 
distance than from thirty-five to 
forty yards, especially if going 
straightaway.” This is a very good 
rule, but we should be inclined to 
improve upon it by fixing the max- 


imum distance at five-and-thirty 
yards. In fact, the error that most 
men fall into in shooting at hares is 
the very reverse of what they do in 


partridge-shooting. At birds, if- 


they blunder at all, it is by shooting 
too quick ; at hares, it is by not 
shooting quick enough, It is quite 
proper to give a hare a certain 
amount of Jaw ; but in the case of 
a straight shot, you are justified 
in firing as soon as you can make 
sure of hitting her head, if it is 
only fifteen or twenty yards. Far 
better to smash her head and ears 
than to run the risk of hitting her 
behind, and letting her escape to 
die in agony. 

But rabbit-shooting is the sport 
for me, and hero all Mr Lancaster’s 
diagrams are good. Need I re- 
peat once more that they are not 
intended either for veterans or 
eraék shots of any age? These 
either know all, or do all, that Mr 
Lancaster professes to teach, --not 
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but what even these will scarcely 
find it waste of time to glance 
through his diagrams. But they 
are, of course, intended principally 
either for beginners or men who 
take to sport after they have 
made their “pile.” It does not 
really signify if the animals de- 
picted are like nature or not, 
provided their movements are 
natural, the object only being to 
show the direction of the shot, 
according to the position in which 
the gun is held, and to demon- 
strate how comparatively rarely it 
answers to shoot point-blank at any- 
thing moving. In Plate 42 we 
have a rabbit crossing a narrow 
opening between two beds of fern 
at full speed; and, from the mo 
mentary glimpse he thus obtains, 
the shooter is to calculate where 
his head will be by the time the 
shot has gone twenty or thirt 
yards from the gun. Unless Mr 
Lancaster’s drawing is very much 
foreshortened, I think the gentle- 
man is aiming a little too far ahead. 


. The shot will strike three feet in 


front of where the rabbit’s nose was 
when he pulled in the trigger. 
Will the rabbit have covered that 
space in the time? I should doubt 
it. However, it is a fault on the 
right side, and may, perhaps, 
make a stronger impression on 
the pupil than if it were more exact. 
He will not miss many rabbits, we 
may depend upon it, by shooting 
too forward, 

Mr Lancaster also gives direc- 
tions for shooting a hare or rabbit 
coming straight to the gun. Such 
a shot, however, is very rarely 
necessary. Generally speaking, 
you have only to stand still, and 
the animal will turn and give you 
a side shot. Besides, I do not 
think that hares and rabbits shot 
at in front are very easily killed. 
The front bones of the hare are 
very hard, and, for the rest of the 
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body, it is the wrong way of the 
fur. But you may very likely 
break a front leg, and put a shot 
into the eye, without disabling the 
creature at the time, with the con- 
sequences that may easily be ima- 
gined. I confess I should be very 
much inolirred to label such shots 
“ unsportsmanlike,” 

It is quite true, as Mr Lancaster 
says, that sitting shots at hares and 
rabbits are often clean missed : and 
as it may be necessary sometimes to 
take a pot-shot of this description, 
it is as well to know how to do it 
when the time comes. Here, how- 
ever, Mr Lancaster is not very clear. 
We understand why a man who 
kills with No. 5 should miss with 
No. 7 or vice versd, if he makes 
no allowance for the difference, 
because the trajectories are dif- 
ferent. But this is not sufficient 
to explain why a man who, as 
many men do, shoots with the 
same-sized shot all the year round, 
should miss a sitting hare or 
rabbit when he kills nine out of 
ten running ones. One theory is 
that when a hare is crouching, the 
fur lies closer on the body, forming 
a regular pad, and offering much 
more resistance to the shot, where- 
as when running the fur is ruffled 
by the wind, and the shots easily 
go through. Further than this, a 
hare or rabbit in its form presents 
its least vulnerable points to the 
shooter, and, unless the gun is 
very close, may easily escape being 
struck in any vital part. How- 
ever, Mr Lancaster’s rule is the 
right one—to shoot, that is, at the 
point of the angle formed by the 
rabbit and the ground. 

We have now travelled over 
most of the ground covered by 
Mr Lancaster in that part of his 
book which relates to the art of 
shooting. He devotes one page 
at the end of it to missing and 
its causes, which we shall be pre- 





sumptuous enough to supplement 
with a few remarks of our own.: 
Mr Lancaster says very well, 
“ When you miss, try and think 
why you miss; and if you steadily 
keep both eyes open, it will assist 
you in finding out the cause,” It 
may ; but my own opinion is, that 
except in those cases in which 
even a novice knows that he. is 
going to miss when-he pulls the 
trigger, no man ever knows, or 
could ever learn, why he misses. 
He may take for granted that it is 
because he shot underneath or be- 
hind the bird, and he will generally 
be right, but I don’t believe he 
would find this out by keeping his 
eyes open any more than by keep- 
ing them shut. Mr Lancaster 
says, ‘‘ Put an exploded cartridge 
into the gun, cover the next bird 
carefully, then swing the gun and 
pull the trigger simultaneously. 
This will enable you to seo whether 
the gun was exactly where you 
meant it to be at the moment of 
pulling ;” and supposing it was 
where you meant it to be, you 
would only learn what you knew 
before, that it was in the wrong 
place. If it was not where you 
meant it to be, you would certain- 
ly discover that you had deranged 
your aim by some movement of 
your own. But how many misses 
are owing to anything of the 
kind I believe a very good 
plan is to walk with a shooting- 
party for a week or two with- 
out carrying a gun yourself. 
Pick out a bird when the covey 
rises, follow him with your stick 
to your shoulder, and in this way 
thoroughly familiarise yourself 
with the whole business before 
attempting to fire. After a few 
weeks you will be comparatively 
cool when a covey rises under your 
feet, and will have accustomed 
yourself to taking your time. But 
even that will hardly get to the 
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root of the matter. I believe that 
‘with many bad shots, and especi- 
ally beginners, there is no concert 
between hand and eye at all. This 
comes with practice more or less 
quickly, as the case may be, but 
not by slow degrees, Some fine day 
the youth suddenly discovers that 
he can shoot. Ofcourse, before this 
he will have killed a bird or two 
every now and then. Bfit then at 
last he will feel that he knows 
what shooting means, and will be- 
gin to feel sure of killing. It is 
something like outside edge in 
skating — it comes to you all at 
once. At least, I know this was 
the case with myself, and I have 
heard many others say the same. 
I had my first certificate when I 
was twenty, and it was not till my 
fourth season that I could really 
shoot. Then suddenly all difficul- 
ties seemed to vanish. I didn’t do 
very well on the lst of September 
—how well I remember it !—but in 
a few days I was all right. And 
going to shoot with a friend in 
Northamptonshire on the 10th, I 
killed my eight brace with hardly 
a mistake — several double shots 
among them. But if I had been 
asked how it was that I gener- 
ally missed before, or how it was 
that I came to kill then, I couldn’t 
have explained it, either to myself 
or anybody else. There was no 
conscious mental effort. The eye 
had educated itself, but the re- 
sults were not apparent till the 
whole process was complete. 
Now I believe that with some 
men the eye never thus trains 
itself. Such men always seem to 
me to shoot in the direction of a 
bird rather than at it. I made 
this observation to myself years 
ago when I was shooting with a 
friend much younger than myself 
over a large piece of rough grass 
and rushes, interspersed with gorse 
and brambles, where the birds lay 
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like stones. Perhaps there were 
three or four hundred acres of it, 
The partridges had come down in 
twos and threes from the stubbles 
on the adjoining hill, and offered 
the prettiest shots imaginable. My 
friend, who.was then perhaps in 
his sixth or seventh season, had, of 
course, every chance, but he never 
killed a bird ; and I noticed that 
as each bird rose he flung his gun 
to his shoulder, and seemed to pull 
the trigger like a man who had 
neither the expectation nor the 
intention of killing anything. As 
the bird flew away he didn’t utter 
a word, but stuck in another car- 
tridge and marched straight on at 
the same steady pace, firing every 
seven or eight minutes with the 
same hopeless pertinacity, and the 
same imperturbable composure. 
I was sure from the movement 
of his body that his eye didn’t 
know what his hand was doing. 
There is something which tells you 
this when you watch a man shoot- 
ing, though I could not explain 
what it is. Now this young man 
was very fond of shooting, was 
very clever, and in most things 
very painstaking. Yet he never 
learned to shoot, and never would 
have done had he lived to be the 
age of Methuselah. I can see him 
now—see that long stretch of grass 
and furze, the dogs standing every 
thirty or forty yards; the birds 
popping up, one, two, or thre® at 
a time, out of the yellow prickly 
bushes or the long rank herbage 
which rose nearly to our knees, 
I see him level his gun with the 
same unconscious expression on his 
countenance, and I see the flash 
and the smoke, and the birds flying 
safely away without the shooter | 
looking to phe right or to the left for 
either sympathy, advice, or banter. 
Now nothing will ever persuade 
me that this man’s infirmity was 
curable. It wasa defect of nature 
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—congenital ; and so I believe it 
to be with half the bad shots in the 
world. It is no use advising them 
to do this or that—they can’t. 

I remember, too, that after I had 
become a good shot at winged 
game, I still remained a bad shot 
at ground game, and the art of kill- 
ing rabbits seemed to come to me 
quite as suddenly as that of killing 
partridges. I had been invited by 
a very old friend to join the two 
days’ rabbit-shooting which he 
always had the week before 
Christmas, in order to distribute 
the rabbits among the labourers 
before Christmas Day. He want- 
ed to kill a certain number, and 
told his keeper he intended 
to do it. “Well, sir,” said the 
man, “we might, no doubt; but 
theres Mr ——, he can’t kill 
rabbits.” “Oh, he'll kill ’em well 
enough to-day, you'll see,” was the 
answer. I have often thought this 
one of the most curious things in 
all my experience of shooting. 
My rabbit aim had been just as 
bad as ever down to that date. 
The last time my host saw me 
shoot I had missed nine out of 
ten. But, strange to relate, on that 
day I did “kill ’em well enough.” 
At the first go-off I was standing 
outside a long narrow plantation 
which was full of rabbits. Dogs 
and beaters went in. A great 
yelping and shouting arose in- 
stantaneously. In another minute 
two rabbits bolted together on my 
side, one running down the side 
of the spinney, the other taking 
straight across the field at right 
angles to it. I knocked the first 
into the ditch just as he turned 
back inte the cover, and swinging 
round rolled over the second dead 
at five-and-forty yards. And sol 
went on. I killed sixteen couple 
with very few bad misses, and 
the corner once turned, I main 
tained my advantage, and con- 
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tinued to be an average good 
rabbit-shot ever afterwards. Now 
what was the secret of this sud- 
den change, which occurred, on my 
honour, exactly as I have described 
it? Can Mr Lancaster explain 
that? I often asked the giver of 
the shooting what made him tell 
the keeper I should shoot well that 
day, but he could never give any 
satisfactory answer. “Oh, I 
thought you would,” was all he 
could say. The prediction, of 
course, was in reality a mero fluke. 
But the fact remains to be ac- 
counted for, and is in my judg- 
ment wholly inconsistent with the 
theory that we teach ourselves 
shooting by degrees — that is, by 
the conscious and continued ob 
servance of certain fixed rules, as a 
man learns arithmetic or grammar. 
Finally, there is another kind of 
missing on which Mr Lancaster 
might have given us a word or two. 
There are some men, I believe, so 
fortunately constituted, both in 
mind and body, as to be virtually 
ignorant of either mental or bod- 
ily disorder. Nothing puts them 
out; nothing disagrees with them. 
They may sit up smoking and 
drinking till three o’clock in the 
morning, or go to bed at eleven 
with only a pint of claret under 
their belts, and at breakfast-time 
they will be just the same, with 
clear eyes, clear heads, a healthy 
appetite, and not a symptom of 
malaise about them. The 
may bring them disagreable letters, 
they may have quarrelled with 
their wives or their servants, but 
nothing disturbs the even tenor of ~ 
their way ; and the vast majority 
of men of this stamp will never 
vary in their shooting from one 
week to another. Others who are 
more easily affected by such cir- 
cumstances find their nerves ortheir 
tempers all wrong when they start 
in the morning, and shoot fifty 
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per cent worse than usual. “Then 
the two men went into the tur- 
nips,” writes Mr Trollope, “and 
each swore at his luck as he missed 
his birds; and there are some 
frames of mind,” he adds, “in 
which a man can neither shoot 
partridges, nor play billiards, nor 
recollect a card at whist.” In 
other words, most men are liable to 
have their “bad days,” which, how- 
ever, are easily accounted for by 
any one of the above misfortunes. 
But there are bad days which can- 
not be so explained, and these it is 
which have often caused me great 
perplexity. I will give an instance, 

Some years ago I went to shoot 
with a relation in Hampshire 
early in September. It was a 
forward season; the harvest was 
all in, and the birds were strong. 
There were only he and I, 
and the first day we killed, over 
dogs, twenty brace and a half; the 
second, sixteen brace; and the 
third day we took a rest. We 
were neither of us knocked up: 
we were young, in good health, 
free from care, had only one bottle 
of claret between us after diner, 
and one whisky-and-soda in the 
smoking-room at night. We were 
both in bed, I should say, by half- 
past eleven at the very latest, and 
woke up each morning as fresh as 
paint. Now, how was it that on 
the fourth day of my visit, after 
an interval of repose, when we 
went to shoot with a neighbour we 
both utterly disgraced ourselves, 
and I myself in particular? In the 
morning I shot badly; and in the 
afternoon, when we had got a thirty- 
acre turnip-field, full of birds, I 
couldn’t touch a feather. The field 
was made up of little knolls and 
hollows, where the birds lay splen- 
didly ; but in a little time I be- 
came positively afraid of them, 
and prayed that none might get 
up within shot of me. I wonder 
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whether any of my readers have 
experienced this sensation. It 
arises when you begin to feel that 
the birds are thoroughly masters 
of you, and that it doesn’t matter 
where or how they get up. You 
shoot just as if you had no shot in 
your gun, and the best plan is to 
give it up at once to an attendant, 
as no amount of “pulling himself 
together” will ever restore a man 
who has fallen into this state 
of hopeless imbecility. The next 
day my cousin and myself went 
out again and shot as well as ever, 
and as we drove home in the cool 
of the evening through those 
beautiful Hampshire woods, on 
the skirts of the New Forest, fresh 
and green, and bathed in the mellow 
sunlight of September, we specu- 
lated much on this great mystery. 
What could be the secret of the 
sudden paralysis which had seized 
us on the preceding day, and totally 
disappeared by the next morning ? 
This, however, was not a solitary 
experience in my own case. I have 
been incapacitated in this strange 
and sudden manner some three or 
four times in my life, and am as far 
from an explanation of it as ever. 
Part IT. of Mr Lancaster’s book 
is taken up with matter to which 
I do not propose to devote further 
space. Mr Lancaster is a gun- 
maker, and very naturally, and 
without any impropriety that I can 
see, recommends his own guns, his 
own ideas of measurement, and his 
own principles of teaching. This 
is done by means of testimonials 
in the shape of letters which he 
has received from customers and 
pupils, all of course of a highly 
satisfactory character. There may 
be a little too much of this, But 
as every one who writes a book 
necessarily advertises himself more 
or less, and recommends his own 
ideas, we see no reason to find fault 
with Mr Lancaster on this score. 
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There has been a good deal 
written of late years on whai is 
called in the trade “cast-off” ; but 
it seems to me that this is only 
a new name for what has long 
been understood by all persons 
conversant with guns. It only 
means, after all, that crook in the 
stock which all guns have more or 
less. If the stock was absolutely 
straight, you could not draw a 
straight line from the eye to the 
muzzle, unless the butt rested on 
the cheek, or even then. As it 
rests on the shoulder, the stock 
has to be deflected a little towards 
the eye, so as to bring the barrels 
in a line with it. It is then said 
to be cast-off — cast-off, that is, 
from the line of sight; and each 
individual, no doubt, may require 
to have the cast-off adjusted to 
his own figure. But that is only 
saying he should be measured for 
his gun; and I confess I do not 
understand the reason why so 
many columns should have been 
written on the subject. 

On the price of guns Mr Lan- 
caster has little to add to what 
has already appeared in the “ Bad- 
minton Library.” The best guns 
are the best. That is a maxim 
which I do not believe it is 
possible to controvert. But it is 
with guns as with other articles 
of merchandise. The vendor is 
satisfied with smaller profits on a 
greater number, and consequent- 
ly can, in some cases, sell a 
very good gun at a price which, 
to the uninitiated, seems neces- 
sarily to imply a very bad one. 
To what extent the reduction of 
price thus made possible may be 
carried, I am unable to say with 
any confidence, as I have found 
gunmakers rather reserved on this 
subject. But there is a passage 
in the “ Badminton Idbrary,” writ- 
ten by Lord Walsingham, whose 
authority, I presume, is unim- 


peachable, to which, together with 
the comments I have heard upon 
it, I wish to call particular atten- 
tion. The writer, while main- 
taining the superiority of the 
higher-priced guns, and generally 
condemning the cheaper ones as 
not to be relied upon at all, makes 
one notable exception in favour 
of “the keeper’s gun,” originally 
designed and sold by Mr Bland, 
who has hardly let a year pass 
without effecting some little im- 
provements in it. The best keep- 
er’s gun can now be bought for 
ten guineas, and, according to 
Lord Walsingham, it is as good 
a gun for a certain number of 
years as if it cost four times the 
money. Its inferiority consists 
only in its inability to stand the 
same amount of wear and tear 
as a more expensive one. The 
sportsman who is satisfied with a 
thousand shots in the season, will 
find the keeper’s gun all that he 
requires. But if he fires ten 
thousand, he will find it unequal 
to the strain—that is, for more than 
a very few seasons. On pointing 
this out to Mr Bland, I was met by 
the somewhat pertinent inqui 
whether anybody had ever tried the 
experiment. Gentlemen, he said, 
whofire ten thousand shots a season, 
wouldn’t buy a keeper’s gun. And 
as gentlemen who fire only a thou- 
sand don’t very often do so either, 
I daresay Mr Bland was right. 
But the dictum of Lord Walsing- 
ham may in turn lead a great many 
people to reconsider their previous 
ideas on the question of what a 
gun should cost. And I confess, 
as a mere matter of curiosity, I 
should like to see the keeper’s gun 
have a fair trial in the hands of some 
impartial judge. 

So much for the Art of Shoot- 


ing. But what of its prospects 


and its developments? Shades 
of Fawkes and Markland, good old 
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sporting parsons, of whom Mr 
Gilfil, with his old brown setter, 
was the legitimate descendant— , 
a Magnanimi heroes, nati melioribus 
annis,”— 
what would you say, could you 
wake up suddenly to the Ist of 
September or the Ist of October, 
new style, and witness the deadly 
preparations that are made for the 
slaughter of game? If you pro- 
posed to go pheasant-shooting in 
the “misty bright” month, when 
the woods and copses are in all their 
glory, as gorgeous even as the long- 
tails themselves in their full plum- 
age, you would be laughed at. If you 
talked of “charging” or “ prim- 
ing” you would be unintelligible. 
But, in spite of the fact that your 
bag at the end of the day could 
only show one brace for every ten 
brought home by Mr Lancaster 
and his friends,—in spite of bad 
flints, foul touch-holes, damp pow- 
der, and all the various contributo- 
ries to a miss-fire, from which you 
so frequently suffered,—you had 
in many respects the advantage 
over ourselves, with all our appa- 
ratus of breech-loaders, hammerless 
locks, and double, yea even four- 
barrelled, guns. You enjoyed your 
sport quite as much, and you pur- 
sued it under pleasanter conditions. 
In those days when “ qualified” 
persons only were allowed to shoot, 
there were so few guns afield that 
there was enough game for every- 
body; and in the pre-scientific age 
of agriculture, the damage done to 
crops was never thought of. The 
yeoman shot upon his own ground, 
and the tenant-farmer accepted 
without a murmur the doctrine 
that the game on the land belong- 
ed to the owner of it,! and that 
only owners, therefore, could law- 
fully shoot it. There was no bitter- 
ness or heartburning connected 
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with partridge-shooting then ; and 
it is quite clear, from the eclogue 
written by the worthy vicar of 
Orpington, that in those happy 
days you might even walk through 
a@ man’s standing beans without 
its ever occurring to him to turn 
Dissenter in consequence. Now, 
however, though game is more 
abundant, guns much improved, 
miss-fires unknown, and the fatigue 
of shooting much lessened, we are 
too often reminded by it of the 
stalled ox, and look back with re- 
gret to the more humble sport of 
our forefathers, when no good or 
kindly feeling was destroyed by it. 
The more we study books like Mr 
Lancaster’s, the more we feel driven 
to ask ourselves what will be the 
use of all this elaborate advice a 
generation hence? What is to be 
the future of game in this country ? 
If the game laws are abolished, and 
shooting given up to the tenants, 
pheasants and partridges will soon 
follow in the wake of hares, and 
no sport at all will be left for any 
man who is rich enough to buy Mr 
Lancaster’s guns. Grouse and deer 
are threatened in the north as much 
as other kinds of game in the south, 
and the time may come when all 
English gentlemen, if any still 
survive in this country, will 
have to seek their sport abroad, 
and no more on their paternal 
acres. It is a painful reflection. 
But it is impossible to read such a 
book as Mr Lancaster’s without 
being pricked by it. But changes 
of this kind are not accomplished 
in a day ; and those who are con- 
tented with thinking that the pre- 
sent system will last their time, 
may interest themselves in, Mr 
Lancaster’s diagrams, without spoil- 
ing their appetites for dinner, or 
having any bad dreams after it. 

T. E. Kepset. 


® 


——— 





1 This was never the strict law in England, as it is, or was, in Scotland. 
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Wuen King Henry VIII. pushed 
back the Welsh border westward, 
making Monmouthshire an Eng- 
lish county, he included in it not 
' only the old Gwentland between 
the Wye and the Usk, but also 
that portion of the old Morganwg 
or Morganland which lay between 
the Usk and the Rhymney. It 
was distinctly a part of Wales, but 
it was thenceforth to be a part of 
England, The process which was 
implied in this arbitrary act of the 
king is one which still continues 
by the natural force of events, and 
the new Glamorganshire which 
Henry VIII. formed between the 
Rhymney and the Loughor is a 
Welsh county, in which the ma- 
jority of the population is English. 
So impossible is it at the present 
time to mark out a line of distinc- 
tion between the two nationalities. 

The foremost position of import- 
ance in this borderland of Wales 
and England is occupied by the 
great settlement of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand human beings, in 
which Llandaff and Oardiff form 
the leading elements. Llandaff is 
a village taking rank as one of the 
smallest of cities, and Oardiff is a 
borough taking rank as one of the 
largest of towns; and from these 
a network of new townships is con- 
stantly being spread, and the ad- 
jacent hamlets are gradually being 
absorbed, to form the component 
parts of one vast city for future 
days. Cardiff was the Oastra 
Didii of the Romans, the camp of 
Aulus Didius, who held it as a 
station on the Via Julia next be- 
yond Oaerleon-upon-Usk ; and in 
the provincial language it was 
known as Caerdydd; whence it 
became Cardiff, just as Mynydd at 
the end of the route became Meneff 


or Menevia. And as Liverpool 
and the mouth of the Mersey in 
the north-west, and as Glasgow 
and the mouth of the Clyde in the 
farther north, and as London and 
the mouth of the Thames in the 
south-east, so are Cardiff and the 
mouth of the Severn in this south- 
western district of our island—a 
vast organ through which our Bri- 
tain absorbs the food and breathes 
the air of its commercial life. 

Here the portion of the Roman 
Way which crosses the town has 
developed into a broad modern 
street, skirted on cither side with 
cottages of the humbler inhabitants 
and villas of the wealthier, gradu- 
ally changing into a dense line of 
shops and offices as it reaches the 
centre. The town lies to the south 
of the street, and on the north is 
the castle, having in old days a 
religious house of no great mark 
on either side of it—that of the 
White Friars on the east, and that 
of the Black Friars on the west. 
These have passed away; but the 
parish church of St John, which 
was contemporary with « them; 
stands on the opposite side of the 
way, near the site of the east gate, 
in a wide open space lately cleared 
of the encumbrance of old build- 
ings .which once hemmed it in. 
The church is a fine specimen of 


‘medieval architecture, rendered 


still finer by the additions and in- 
sertions of recent times; the lofty. 
arcades of its nave preserving their 
ancient dignity; the chancel sur- 
mounted by a modern clerestory, 
and its roof resting on corbel-heads 
which portray the faces of St 
Dyfrig, the first, and Dr Richard 
Lewis, the latest, of the bishops 
of Llandaff, and including Bishop 
Hooper, the Marian martyr of 
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Gloucester, with Keble and Pusey ; 
while externally a beautiful tower, 
with enriched and embattled para- 
pet and a crown of lofty pinnacles, 
rises high above the buildings of 
the town, proclaiming the pious 
munificence of some merchant- 
prince of the fifteenth century, 
when already the port of Cardiff 
was acquiring wealth and fame. 
And on the northern side of the 
great road, opposite to the church 
which brings down to us the eccle- 
siastical life of the middle ages, 
is the superb monument in which 
something of the feudal life of 
those days still survives. The 
shops and houses of the street are 
built against the turreted angle 
of the castle walls, where once the 
moat defended them ; and a little 
farther is the chief entrance-gate, 
flanked with a Norman tower ; and 
then the restored curtain-wall of 
the remaining portion of the castle- 
front, the encumbering buildings 


being cleared away, and the site of 
the moat spread over with turf 


and garden-beds; and at the far- 
ther angle, overtopping the adja- 
cent antiquities, rises the lofty 
clock-tower, rich with the glories 
of modern medievalism, the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, with Mars and 
Jupiter and the rest of their pre- 
siding deities standing in arched 
niches on its several sides, and 
all depicted in gold and glowing 
colours. Still more gorgeous are 
the splendours of painting and 
sculpture and costly marble, and 
pictured glass and inlaid wood- 
work, and elaborate metal-work 
that appear within; for the chief 
rooms of the castle itself, the 
library and banqueting-hall, the 
private sitting-rooms and the ora- 
tory, the entrance-hall and the 
grand staircase, are all adorned 
with the same magnificence as the 
rooms of the clock-tower, and made 
resplendent with portraitures of 
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myth and legend, history and 
allegory. 

The castle proper stands along 
the western side of the rectangular 
enclosure. Its front shows a fine 
specimen of the domestic architec- 
ture of the middle ages, with the 
chief features of its original work- 
manship carefully preserved and 
the decayed portions skilfully re- 
produced in accordance with the 
old. If the roofs and parapets 
and angle-towers wear the look of 
modern work, they are still a fit- 
ting framework around the three 
projecting semi-turrets with their 
traceried openings grey with age 
which form bay-windows to the 
banqueting-hall and library; the 
whole being surmounted by a lofty 
tower and spirelet which rises in 
the centre. 

Beyond these domestic buildings 
and at the north-west angle of the 
courtyard, rises the keep. It isa 
lofty tower of ten sides, with a 
projecting turret on its southern 
front, built upon an artificial 
mound and encircled by an inner 
moat. The keep remains at present 
in its half-ruined condition; but 
the steep flight of steps leading 
downward from its entrance has 
been renovated, and a wooden 
bridge crosses its moat in place of 
the ancient drawbridge. From 
this there was a line of walls and 
buildings with a second gateway, 
passing obliquely across to the Nor- 
man tower at the outer entrance, 
and thus dividing the enclosure 
into two wards or bailies; The 
western or inner ward was thus 
shut in on all sides by the buildings 
of the castle; while the outer and 
much larger ward beyond the 
division is surrounded on its other 
three sides by an embankment 
thrown up against the outer walls 
which defend the entire fortress. 

The old tower standing beside 
the great entrance-gateway is 
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the most interesting of the his- 
toric portions of the castle; for 
in its basement is a dismal dun- 
geon, lighted only by a small 
aperture high in the stone vault 
above, and formerly descending 
some feet below the level of the 
present floor and of the surround- 
ing ground. It is the room in 
which Henry I. confined his rival 
brother, Duke Robert of Nor- 
mandy, under custody of Earl Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, the lord of the 
castle ; and here the vanquished 
captive died after twenty - eight 
years of incarceration, bequeathing 
to his prison the name which it 
still bears of Duke Robert’s Tower. 
But the line of walls which con- 
nected this tower with the keep is 
only traceable now by its carefully 
preserved foundations, and the 
shire-hall which stood in the outer 
court a century ago is swept away, 
and the wards are thus thrown 
together into a green, park-like 
enclosure. The surrounding bank 
is planted with forest-trees, many 
of them of massive growth and 
bent with age, while between them 
and the low embattled wall which 
surmounts them there is a shaded 
promenade, connecting them with 
the mound of the keep, which is 
overgrown with the same luxuri- 
ance. The moat of the keep has 
become an ornamental water, 
peopled by swans and rare birds 
of varied plumage; while numer 
ous brilliant peacocks lead their 
mates and their broods beneath 
the trees and across the green 
sward, where once the courtyard 
was trodden by the horses and 
armed retainers of the old feudal 
lords, and where the chieftains of 
a still older period had borne rule 
before them ; for the antiquaries 
of the last century discovered a 
coin of Trajan and the hypocaust 
of a Roman mansion in the same 
courtyard—showing that in all 
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robability the Norman strong- 
fold occupied the site, as it car- 
ried on the traditions, of the fort 
of Aulus Didius. 

In those days we may suppose 
that the west front of the castle 
stood near to the shore of the 
estuary, though now between the 
buildings and the contracted stream 
of the Taff large gardens intervene. 
They are the site of the monastery 
of the Black Friars, which perhaps 
was built upon an island between 
the channels of the stream. Along 
these gardens, and also along the 
northern wall of the castle, a por- 
tion of the outer moat is still pre- 
served, fed by a stream derived 
from a higher point up the river ; 
and the stream which thus served 
for medieval defence, and now fills 
the moats for ornament, is at 
the same time converted to utili- 
tarian purposes by being made to 
carry its water into the dock. It 
passes beneath the highroad at 
the south-eastern angle of the 
castle, where we note the latest of 
the additions which the series of 
buildings is receiving ; for at this 
point another great tower is ris- 
ing, which in its completion is to 
rival the existing clock-tower at 
the south-western angle. 

Opposite to the entrance of this 
princely abode, and at right angles 
to the ancient street which passes 
before it, the chief modern street 
of Cardiff leads directly down to 
the railway station and the custom- 
house and other public offices, and 
the vast docks beyond. Formerly 
this street led also to St Mary’s 
Church, a large cruciform struc- 
ture of Norman date, standing be- 
tween the south gate of the town 
and the river, some distance below 
the “key ” of those days. But a 
flood swept this church away in 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and its site, like that of 
the old quay, has been absorbed 
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in the great network of modern 
docks and wharves. It is a curious 
contrast which the two extremities 
of the mein street of Cardiff now 
present to us: on the one hand 
the ancient castle, the abode of 
Welsh and Roman and Saxon and 
Norman lords, each in his day, the 
scene of their fierce fighting and 
their barbaric splendougs; then half 
ruined and almost forsaken, and 
then again re edified in such superb 
magnificence for a quiet country 
home, with its peaceful courtyard, 
by the skill and taste of the present 
Marquis of Bute; and then down 
the busy street the hurry of active 
life in the chief coaling-port of the 
world, with the docks upon whose 
construction the late Marquis of 
Bute staked all his wealth, and 
brought himself aimost to poverty 
while laying the foundations of a 
colossal fortune for his son, and a 
future of vast prosperity for his 
town. Father and son alike will 
hand down their names to pos- 
terity as the makers of Cardiff. 
Cardiff lies near the extremity 
of a tract of level-ground which 
extends westward along the shore 
of the Severn sea all the way from 
the rocks about the estuary of the 
Wye. Thus its surroundings, over 
which the homes of its dense pop- 
ulation are continually spreading, 
must formerly have been a dismal 
swamp. Beyond the level, and 
diverging thence at an angle to- 
wards the south, the sea-coast con- 
tinues in a line of rocky cliffs com- 
mencing with the bold promontory 
of Penarth ; while to the west and 
the north are ridges of hills stretch- 
ing back into the more distant 
mountains. Across the marsh is 
the outflow of three converging 
rivers,—the Rhymney a short dis- 
tance eastward, bordering the 
county ; the Taff at Cardiff itself ; 
the Ely, almost uniting with it 
immediately under the hills upon 
the west. 
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Down the valleys of these rivers 
the various lines of railway con- 
verge also; tho central one of the 
district being that along the Taff, 
from Merthyr-Tydfil to Cardiff, 
which has attained the patriarchal 
age of fifty years. And down the 
same valleys, running alongside the 
rivers, and sometimes carried in 
aqueducts over them, are the canals 
which were the predecessors of the 
railways—constructed for the most 
part at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when the coal and iron 
works of the hills were rapidly de- 
veloping. It was in the middle of 
that century that they were first 
becoming important, when the first 
smelting - furnace _was erected in 
the neighbourhood of Merthyr, by 
Mr Anthony Bacon, who contract- 
ed with Government for the supply 
of guns to the arsenals during the 
American war, And so valuable 


for the purpose at the present time 
is the coal-supply of that metropo- 


lis of the industry, that even Spain 
sends her iron hither to be smelted 
in the furnaces of Merthyr. 
Between the valleys of the Ely 
and the Taff, backed by the bare 
summit of the great Garth moun- 
tain, a thickly wooded ridge slopes 
gradually down to the borders of 
the plain. Beneath the front of 
this ridge, where the descending 
rivers approach together before 
diverging across the level ground, 
lies the quaint village-city of Llan- 
daff, two miles to the north-west 
of the great seaport town, though 
now the numerous villas and man- 
sions of their separate suburbs have 
almost linked them into one. 
There may or may not be scraps 
of history in the old ecclesiastical 
legends, which tell that in the sec- 
ond century Lleurig ap Ooel, the 
first Ohristian king in Britain, 
known as Lucius or Lever Mawr, 
the “Great Light” of his people, 
founded the primitive “Llan-Daff,” 
or Church of the Taff, the first edi- 
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fice of Christian worship in the 
land ; that St Fagan and St Dyfan, 
who have left their names, one at 
the adjoining village of St Fagan’s 
on the Ely, the other at Merthyr- 
Dyfan, a few miles westward, were 
sent by the same king to be ordained 
priests by St Eleutherius at Rome ; 
that another Christian native, St 
Mellon, who was Bishop of Rouen 
a century later, has left his name 
also to the village of St Mellon’s, 
near the mouth of the Rhymney. 
But there can be little doubt that 
Llandaff, nestling in the corner of 
the valley, and having these rivers 
for its lines of communication with 
the hills, was a place of chief im- 
portance to the district when Car- 
diff did it service as ahaven through 
which it could hold communication 
with the world beyond. 

Here is a pote hollow, over- 
shadowed on the south and west 
by a steeply rising bank, with a 
tributary streamlet of the Taff 
flowing a few yards below; and 
a little well springs up in the 
nook beneath the bank. This is 
the™Llan, or sacred enclosure, of 
the Taff, which has given its name 
to the city. * It may be that in the 
mythology of the primitive races 
this Was a holy well dedicated to 
the spirit “which animated the 
beneficent life of the river. * Still 
more probably, it may have been 
the spot at which the primitive 
Christian missionary brought his 
converts to‘the baptismal water. 
One might conjecture also, that in 


early days a‘separate baptistery, 


may have been erected over the 
spring; for the church, even in 
the Norman period, stopped short 
at some distance east of this: but 
at any rate the builders of later 
days have enclosed the little well 
within their walls, and there it is 
springing still beneath the tower 
at the south-western angle, while 
_ the font in which its water is used 

‘ stands beside it. The church in- 
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deed has no ancient font—perhaps 
the natural well continued to be 
used for ages—but there is one 
of late date and poor design ; and 
this is now superseded by a modern 
one, sculptured with” symbolical 
adornments of almost more than 
medieval quaintness—for it has 
the story of Noah’s deluge in con- 
ventional designs upon its eight 
panels, in one,of which, for ex- 
ample, there is & casement-window 
opened in heaven through which 
an angel is pouring water from a 
pitcher upon the earth beneath. 
Passing on from legends and con- 
jectures, we find that the church 
which ‘now encloses the sacred 
spring has a long history. For 
here it was that St Dyfrig, the 
son of “Brychan, king of Breck- 
nock, built his church at the close 
of the fifth century ; and when he 
became Archbishop of Caerleon, 
St Teilo was*his successor’here ; 
and he, becoming archbishop in 
his turn, kept his primatial see 
here at Llandaff, which ig often 
called from him Bangor Teilo, the 
‘great choir of Teilo. Medieval art 
has adorned the west front of the 
existing church with sculptured 
figures of ‘these early founders ; 
the one in‘a°niche at the summit 
‘of the lofty gable, the other on a 
‘curious pendant dividing the arch 
‘of the*central doorway. - For the! 
'church'of former days gave place 
ito one ‘of -superior design when 
.Urban became bishop in the early 
years of the eleventh century ; and 
a Norman arch, richly ornamented 
with chevron moulding and flower- 
ed circlets, still remains between 
the choir and the eastern Lady- 
chapel to show the elaborate char- 
acter of Urban’s work. Two other 
richly sculptured Norman arches 
form the principal entrances of 
the church on its northern and 
southern sides, dating from the 
second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, though these are said to 
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have been removed from their 
original places when the aisles 
were rebuilt at a later date. Then, 
in the simple and even severe 
transition style, which seems like 
a reaction from the profuse orna- 
mentation of the Norman period, 
a chapter-house of square form 
with pointed roof is added on the 
south side of the choir, perhaps 
early in the thirteenth century. 
And of a little later date is the 
main fabric of the church, its 
western front being adorned with 
two arcades and lancet-windows, 
and with the figures of the first 
and second bishops above and be- 
low; while internally it has a 
series of lofty piers, with sculp- 
tured capitals surmounted by 
well - moulded arches, carrying 
what seems to be an ordinary 
clerestory with lancet-lights out- 
side, though these lights are com- 
bined. inside with a continuous 
arcade, as if the architect had 
taken the triforium and clerestory 
which most large churches possess, 
and had thrown them into one, 
lest he should sacrifice the dignity 
of the principal arcade below. 
Then there is the Lady -chapel, 
extending beyond the eastern end, 
looking bare and cold, as if the 
dreary taste of the eighteenth 
century had robbed it of its life, 
but substantially restored in recent 
years to the chaste beauty in 
which its fabric was erected late 
in the thirteenth century ; for this 
was the work of a kinsman of the 
great lords of Abergavenny, Bishop 
de Braose, whose tomb, or rather 
coffin-lid, still lies within it—a 
fine effigy in low relief, holding 
his staff with a cluster of well-cut 
foliage for its crook, and canopied 
with a flat trefoil arch, Benefac- 
tors of the next age raised the 
walls of the aisles, inserting win- 
dows of three lights with traceried 
heads in the fully developed style 
of the decorated period, some of 


which are recently filled with 
pictured glass of good design; and 
in the same decorated period, the 
choir was completed in its present 
form, and a panelled reredos paint- 
ed with angels and lilies was erected 
behind the altar; but this having 
been disfigured and mutilated, is 
now set aside as a curiosity of the 
past, giving place to a modern 
design of three gabled panels, en- 
riched with paintings of consider- 
able excellence — David slaying 
Goliath, the Magi at the Nativity, 
and David as the royal harper— 
but the whole fitting in somewhat 
incongruously beneath the early 
erch of Bishop Urban. 

The latest of the ancient por 
tions of the cathedral is its north- 
western tower, built by Jasper 
Tudor in the closing years of the 
fifteenth century. It is surmounted 
with corner turrets and elaborate 
parapets, and possesses a character 
which renders it a fitting adjunct 
to the works of previous periods ; 
though now, indeed, after its four 
centuries of existence, the marshy 
nature of the soil has loosened its 
foundation, and some portion of 
it needs rebuilding. The second 
tower had been of earlier date 
and of humbler character; and in 
the old days when the fabric was 
neglected, it had been destroyed 
by a tempest; but lately it has 
been built anew, decorated with 
richly sculptured ornament, and 
crowned with a tapering spire, 80 
that it now surpasses the older 
tower as this had surpassed its 
predecessor. 

The absence of transepts must 
prevent this from taking equal 
rank with most of the chief 
churches of our land; while, on 
the other hand, its twin towers, 
its chapter-house, and its Lady- 
chapel extending beyond the choir, 
mark it at once as a structure 
worthy of its ancient dignities ; 
while the length and grandeur of 
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its main fabric, with the addition 
of these various adjuncts, com- 
plete the beauty of its design in 
a position upon which so much 
has been bestowed by the hand 
of Nature. 

It would be long to tell of the 
series of sepulchral monuments ; 
efigies of bishops, some with 
bearded faces, and with vestments 
long and full, and characteristic 
marks of the warrior-prelates of 
the Norman age ; and then others 
of the later medieval period, and 
one or two of modern date, ending 
‘with the beautiful recumbent 
effigy of Bishop Alfred Ollivant 
on a raised tomb north of the 
altar; effigies also of several 


members of the family of Mathew,. 


who held a chief place here in the 
sixteenth century —the men in 
richest armour, and the ladies in 
dresses of equal richness, resting 
on tombs surrounded with sculp- 
tured effigies of knights and dames, 
and cowled monks, and shield- 
bearing angels; and then, beside 
all these, the cumbrous monuments 
of the worthies ‘and the great 
men of more modern times. It 
would be long to tell also of the 
costly work of pulpit, and screen, 
and choir-stalls,; and _bishop’s 


throne; with which the church has- 


recently been fitted. Few would 
now suppose that not many years 
ago all the fittings had been in 
a corrupt Italian style, and that 
these had occupied only the eastern 
half of the church, while the rest 
had been left roofless and ruined, 
with only its north-western tower 
preserved ; and that it had been 
in contemplation to let the whole 
structure lapse into decay and 
remove the bishopric to Cardiff. 
But time has done more fittingly 
what hasty hands would have done 
so ruthlessly, and Llandaff be- 
comes a portion of ‘the populous 
borough, while its cathedral upon 
the primitive site beneath the hill- 
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side is renovated in all its singus 
lar beauty, and stands both as an| 
unaltered link with distant ages! 
and as a worthy mother-churclr of’ 
a new city. 

The’ ancient road, after passing 
Cardiff Castle and ‘the site of the 
Black Friars,’ crosses the Taff by a 
modern bridge, while the piers of 
an old bridge are to bé seen against 
the banks, immediately above it. 
Then, passing ‘by the south of 
Llandaff, it traverses the level 
plain. between the Taff and the. 
Ely, crossing the latter river at 
the village of the same name and 
at once ascending the hillside. On 
the right, still upon the river- 
bank, lies the village of St Fagan’s, 
where the primitive missionary St 
Fagan is said to have founded a! 
religious house in the second cen-’ 
tury. The place retained its im- 
portance in Norman tinies; for a’ 
castle, remodelled in more recent 
days, has a postern gateway be-' 
neath its front which must be 
assigned to the twelfth century. 
Its heiress at a later date married| 
a descendant of Walter, m cas-) 
tellan of Windsor Castle, who had! 
been appointed to that office by, 
William the Conqueror, and whose 
desceat was from a ninth-century 
Viking named Other; and his re- 
presentatives eventually became 
Earls of Windsor, and have in- 
herited the castle of St Fagan’s. 

To the left of the highway, in a\ 
secluded spot upon the summit of; 
the hill, a curious relic of primi-, 
tive days exists in the little parish 
church of the village of Caerau 
with a single cottage beside it. 
The oldest parts of the church are 
rude and plain and of early charac- 
ter, and a massive yew-tree gnows 
behind it, The churchyard is 
nearly circular, enclosed by a bank; 
and a narrow lane bounds its 
southern side. It is evidently a 
very ancient earthwork converted 
into a Christian sanctuary. In 
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front of this, to the north-east, is 
another enclosure consisting of a 
large earthwork, while tho hill- 
front below it is broken up with 
intrenchments, The outer earth- 
work appears to be a Roman camp 
attached to an earlier sacred en- 
closure of the conquered race, 
Next along this ridge of hills 
which overshadows the Ely river, 
and forms a background to the 
Cardiff valley, we come to the 
hamlet of Leckwith. It is a 
scattered group of picturesque 
cottages clustered about a rebuilt 
church. A good yew-tree is the 
sole relic of antiquity in the grave- 
yard, overlooking a streamlet which 
trickles down the wooded slopes 
into the river below. Next is the 


larger village of Llandough, where, 
above another streamlet on the hill- 
side, rises the conspicuous tower of 
another rebuilt church. This con- 
tains an interesting arch of Nor- 
man days; and in the churchyard 


is a tall shaft of a cross covered 
with the interlacing patterns of 
earlier days, its base sculptured 
also on one side with the figures 
of a horse and rider, and carrying 
& massive square stem, with a 
thick roll-moulding at each angle, 
which again carries a large cen- 
tral boss, and on this is another 
upright stone forming the upper 
portion of the shaft; but the head 
which formerly crowned it is gone. 
It is a relic of much interest, as 
belonging to one of the early 
religious settlements of the dis- 
trict ; for the abbey of Llandough, 
perhaps taking its name from 
Bishop Dochdwy, who is thought 
to have been its founder, was one 
of considerable importance; and 
like its neighbour at St Fagan’s, 
and the monastic churches of 
Caerleon and Caerwent, it enjoyed, 
even in Norman days, the right of 
sanctuary. 

Next to Liandough the ridge 
dips down to the village of Cogan. 
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Its little ruined church, hiddon 
away in a secluded dell in the dis- 
tance, close to the farmyard of 
Cogan Hall, is another relic of 
primitive days ; for though it was 
completed in its present form in 
Tudor times, the low and narrow 
chancel arch and the herring-bone 
work which is conspicuous in the 
walls, bespeak extreme antiquity. 
Now its roof has fallen through, 
its door and windows have dis- 
appeared, its floor, with grave 
stones of the Herberts, is dese- 
crated with filth, its- little porch 
is choked with weeds and brush- 
wood. The village to which it 
belongs, a mile away, has grown 
up into a suburb of Penarth, with 
a large population of brick-workers 
and dock-labourers, while Penarth 
in turn is rapidly attaching itself 
as a suburb to Cardiff. 

Penarth means the head of the 
boar ; and if it be not a corruption 
of some simpler name, it must be 
derived from the appearance which, 
we may presume, its crumbling 
precipice of rock presented to 
the fancy of a former age. The 
town occupies the summit of a 
striking headland, in which the 
ridge of hills ascends again from 
Cogan and terminates abruptly 
above the Severn sea, Brean 
Down, above Weston-supor-mare, ' 
is its continuation upon the opposite 
side. Here the eye may some 
times ‘travel from the eastern out- 
liers of the Mendips above Bristol, 
as far westward as the hills of Ex- 
moor, _ 

The summit of this cliff was 
occupied thirty years ago by an 
insignificant hamlet, with a little 
church equally insignificant. It 
had been but a chapel, attached 
to the larger cliurch of the monas- 
tery of Llandough. A fine church- 
yard cross of the fourteenth contury, 
its four-sided head sculptured with 
canopied figures on each face, @ 
crucifix, a seated bishop, the Holy 
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Virgin, and St Michael the arch- 
angel with his scales; this, and a 
good cross-marked coffin-lid of late 
Norman age, were the only ancient 
features deemed worthy of being 
preserved. Now the church is 
re-erected on a scale of consider- 
able magnificence in brick and 
stone, with its piers and enrich- 
ments of dark-red conglomerate 
from the Radyr quarries on the 
banks of the Ely; while its lofty 
tower, still surmounted by the 
characteristic saddle-back roof of 
the district, forms a conspicuous 
landmark up and down the Channel. 
The site of the old scattered hamlet 
is occupied now by the compact 
streets of a well-built town, shaded 
here and there by a tree which 
was part of a former hedgerow ; 
while the fields that once surround- 
ed it are covered now with lines of 
villas and detached mansions which 
are} the outward tokens of the 
wealth of Oardiff. And where 
lately the only communication by 
road between the great seaport and 
this hamlet was along the circuit- 
ous lanes on the ridge of hills by 
Leckwith and Llandough, there is 
now a direct modern roadway and 
also a line of railway crossing the 
two rivers, and traversing what 
was once the impassable swamp of 
Leckwith Moor. Relics of the old 
groves of woodland; which once 
clothed the western front of the 
cliff, are now enclosed in public 
gardens and private shrubberies ; 
and the foot of the rocks below, 
once exposed to the destructive 
action of the waves, is now pro- 
tected by a long line of esplanade, 
with its refreshment-rooms and 
baths and boat-houses. On the other 
side of the headland, where twenty- 
five years ago the marshy outflow 
of the river Ely was undisturbed, 
a harbour and docks have been 
constructed between the river and 
the cliff: coal-vessels of the largest 
size carry off their burdens on the 
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one side, and on the other side the 
lines of railway bring down their 
mineral from the hills; while again 
two rival lines extend themselves 
westward, the one ascending by 
Penarth town and the cliff, the 
other passing through the hollow 
of Cogan village, to meet eventu- 
ally at the next great dock which 
is now being constructed, some 
five miles off, at Barry Island. 
Leaving. once more the iron 
roads of modern life and com- 
merce, let us turn back to the 
dead past of the historic Julian 
Way. On the rising ground be- 
tween the valleys of the Thaw and 
the Ewenny rivers, 15 miles to 
the west of this district, a portion 
of the road is known as the Golden 
Mile. The tradition which ex- 
plains the name connects itself 
with the arrival of the Normans, 
whpse castles and churches form 
so important a feature throughout 
the district. Eineon ap Oolwyn 
(his father possibly being the 
chieftain who gave his name to 
Colwinstone just south of the 
Golden Mile) was allied with 
Jestyn ap Gwrgan, the lord of 
Morganwg and owner of Cardiff 
Castle, with other chieftains, in 
a revolt against their sovereign 
lord, Rhys ap Tewdwr, king of 
Dynevor and chief prince of South 
Wales. Eineon, having served 
with the Normans in France, was 
chosen to seek the aid of William 
Rufus, whose father,the conqueror 
of England, had invaded Wales 
and had forced the Welsh to do 
him homage; and the powerful 
Jestyn had promised the hand of 
Nest his daughter as a reward for 
the success of Eineon’s mission, 
It was successful. The King of 
England sent his father’s cousin 
and lord of his Privy Council, 
Robert Fitzhamon, who, with 
twelve knights and 3000 men, 
completely subdued the army of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr. The victory 
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was gained on the wide common 
of Hirwain Wrgan, north of 
Aberdare, near the borders of 
Brecknock. The Normans re- 
turned to receive their hire in 
upon that spot of the Julian 
Way which thenceforth bears the 
name of the Golden Mile. Then 
following this road eastward, per- 
haps as far as the point where it 
bends slightly to the north from 
St Lythan’s Down, we may pre- 
sume that they took the direction 
of the valleys towards the south- 
east, possibly going by the line of 
the streamlet towards Michaels- 
tone, and beneath the wooded 
cliffs of Court-y-Rala, and so by 
the Oastle of Dinas Powys, which 
is said to have been the inheritance 
of Jestyn’s wife. At any rate 
they emerged upon the coast two 
miles east of this point at Penarth, 
where their ships awaited them in 
the estuary of the Ely. But Jestyn 
refused to make good his promise 
of rewarding Eineon’s service with 
the hand of his daughter, and 
Eineon, im the rage of his dis- 
appointment, hurried after the 
Norman knights. Stress of weather 
favoured him, for they had been 
unable to proceed. They lent a 
willing ear to Eineon’s tale of 
Jestyn’s treachery, backed as it 
was by the prospect of a share in 
his great possessions. They march- 
ed back to Dinas Powys, and be- 
sieged and took Jestyn’s castle. 
Of the massive parallelogram 
of walls which exists at the present 
day, we may suppose that portions 
at least are as old as Jestyn’s day. 
It occupies a detached knoll be- 
neath the hillside at the entrance 
of a thickly wooded valley, whence 
the grey fabric frowns across the 
plain out of the grove of oaks and 
firs and other forest-trees which 
almost encircle it. In front of it 
a swift stream descends from 
Michaelstone to flow out by the 
Barry Docks three miles below, 


and a small tributary brook runs 
behind it. Theso streams unito 
beneath a picturesque mill of 
some antiquity, possibly represent- 
ing a mill of Jestyn’s day.  Bo- 
hind this the portal of the castle 
opens southward. On the east 
there is a blocked postern in the 
wall, communicating with what 
seems to have been an enclosed 
courtyard behind the mill, cover- 
ing the ground between the castle 
and its protecting rivulet. On 
the north, where the back of the 
knoll is covered with large loos- 
ened blocks of limestone, there 
was an extension of the castle, ap- 
proached by a doorway from the 
keep, and fragments of walls re- 
main beneath the overgrowth of 
trees. On the west a wooded 
bank slopes steeply to the second 
brook. But the keep only serves 
now as the enclosing wall of the 
miller’s garden, thickly planted 
with fruit-shrubs and nut-trees. 
The quarrymen are breaking up 
the neighbouring rocks, and busy 
toilers on the plain in front are 
diverting the water-courses and 
rooting up the hedgerows, and 
changing the old winding, lanes 
into the hard highways of modern 
needs ; and these labourers, with 
the navvies of the docks and rail- 
ways, have forced the population 
of a town into the obscure hamlet 
of Dinas Powys. The scene of the 
fierce struggles of the Welsh- 
Briton with the Anglo-Norman 
has become a scene in which the 
united races are joined in the ener- 
gies of a common enterprise. 
Dinas Powys yielded to the in- 
vading band of Normans; and 
these now moved forward to attack 
Jestyn’s still mightier stronghold 
beyond the Ely and the Taff. 
But, as we have seen, it was a 
march of several miles in those 
days, and for ages afterwards, be- 
tween Dinas Powys and Caerdydd, 
The Normans marched northward, 
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and crossed the Ely at St Fagan’s, 
and crossed the Taff at Radyr 
above Llandaff. The forces of 
Jestyn from Caerdydd marched 
northward also; and the rivals 
met upon the slopes of Mynydd 
Bwchan, the Great Heath, be- 
tween Llandaff and Lianishen: 
The site of their battle adjoins 
that which now witnesses the more 
peaceful contests of the Cardiff 
race-course, 

As in the struggle of the lesser 
chieftainsagainst Rhys ap Tewdwr, 
the Norman had enabled the 


weaker to overcome the stronger,. 


so now he was victorious on 
Eineon’s behalf against Jestyn. 
The lord of Cardiff Castile fled to 
end his days at Bristol, while 
Fitzhamon and his Normans di- 
vided the spoils. The conqueror 
kept this chief castle- for himself, 
- together with its manors of Cow- 
bridge and Kenfig upon the great 
highway westward, and another 
important manor of Boverton upon 
the coast south of Cowbridge. The 
knights had their several shares in 
the same district; the coastland 
west of Penarth being given to 
Reginald de Sully, a fragment of 
whose castle may still be seen be- 
hind the church in Sully village. 
The Norman kings could spare no 
regular forces for the conquest of 
Wales; but in permitting their 
fierce barons to undertake private 
enterprises in the quarrels of the 
Welsh chieftains, their end was no 
less surely gained, and all the land 
became parcelled out among the 
Normans and the chieftains who 
depended on their aid, as Mor- 
ganwg was now divided among the 
twelve knights whom Fitzhamon 
lod, a share being also given to 
Eineon ; and for a show of justice 
some further share fell to Jestyn’s 
children. 

Meanwhile the defeated king of 
Dynevor was defending himself in 
the fastnesses of his mountains, 
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With him another sufferer at the 
hands of the Norman was taking 
refuge. This was Hugh Basset, the 
English lord of Chepstow, who had 
occupied a castle there in defence 
of the English border against the 
Welsh when they were driven 
westward. Basset in his turn had 
been dispossessed in favour of the 
conqueror’s kinsman William Fitz- 
Osbern, and the Welshman and the 
Englishman were thus united 

inst their common foe. In 
1090, they together defied Fitz- 
hamon’s power; but a battle en- 
sued in which the protector and 
his guest both met their end on 
Mynydd Dhu, the Black Mountain. 
The name of Rhys or Rice of 
Dynevor is perpetuated at the 
present day in an English barony ; 
the name of Basset has been carried 
on in the parish of St Hilary near 
Cowbridge, where the parish church 
contains a fine effigy of Thomas 
Basset, who died in the fifteenth 
century ; and in the churchyard is 
the tomb of the last male heir 
of his line, who has lately passed 
away, his fine Tudor mansion of 
Bewper Castle, or Beaupré, being 
left a ruin. 

Fitzhamon being a favourite of 
the king, had been created Earl of 
Gloucester, and attempted at once 
to consolidate his power by forcing 
upon the Welsh of Morganwg the 
feudal system of the Normans, 
and at the same time to extend 
the Norman dominion into the 
Welsh regions westward. He 
organised an expedition into the 
peninsula of Gower beyond Swan- 
sea Bay, but tha Welshmen only 
put forth their strength the more 
boldly to recover what they had 
lost, It was in 1094, five years 
after he had first set foot in Mor- 
ganwg. Payne de Turberville, a 
dependent of Fitzhamon, had built 
himself a castle at Ooity above 
Bridgend, between the Ewenny 
and the Ogmore, where his build- 
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ings still romain among the most 
famous of the castles of South 
Wales. In Turberville the dis- 
contented Welsh found a leader, 
and with his aid they attacked 
Oardiff Castle. But the power 
of the Norman was too firmly 
settled now, and the day of suc- 
cess for a Welsh revolt was gone. 
Cardiff in Fitzhamon’s hands was 
a secure prison for Duke Robert 
of Normandy ; and when in 1107 
its lord died of wounds received 
at the battle of Falaise, his 
daughter and heiress Mabel con- 
veyed his castle and lands to 
another Norman lord. She was 
married to Robert, a son of 
Henry L, who in his turn be- 
came Earl of Gloucester, with the 
lordship of Glamorgan. Then fol- 
lowed another revolt, as Earl 
Robert attempted to tread in the 
footsteps of his father - in-law. 
Ivor Bach headed the attack, and 
the castle was taken, and the earl 
and his lady were prisoners. But 
he granted a charter to the Welsh- 
men, securing to them their ancient 
privileges, and so was restored to 
his possessions and his freedom. 
His history, as a supporter of his 
half-sister, the Empress Matilda, 
against Stephen, is portrayed in 
a series of elaborate frescoes upon 
the walls of the banqueting - hall 
in the renovated castle. 

The policy of the Norman kings 
had subdued the independence of 
South Wales by bestowing the 
lands upon English and Norman 
lords. It was in the more north- 
ern districts that the Llewellyns 
asserted their- claims in the thir- 
teenth century ; and when Owen 
Glendwr, claiming descent from 
the Llewellyns, set up the national 
standard against King Henry IV., 
those districts were also the chief 
scene of his victories. But that 
hero, on one occasion in 1404, 
made'an inroad upon Morganwg, 
where the English power seemed 


secure. 
destroying a large portion of the 
cathedral and burning the house 
of the archdeacon and the bishop’s 
castle. Upon the rising ground 
south of the cathedral, where a 
renovated cross adorns the village 
green, which is the market-place 
of the city, the approach to the 
modern bishop’s palace is through 
a dismantled gate-tower and along 
a ruined wall—the relics which 
testify to the fury of Glendwr’s 
onslaught upon the ancient fort 
ress. After this he made him- 
self master of Cardiff, demolish- 
ing parts of the castle, from which 
he carried off much plunder, and 
burning the remainder of the town 
except the house of the Francis- 
can friars; for these had been his 
friends, both here and elsewhere, 
as they had been the friends of 
Llewellyn before him: and a 
ruined doorway and an ivy-clad 
window still survive as relics of 
the old home of the Friars Minor. 
Glendwr was at the height of his 
power now ; but his defeat by the 
young Henry of Monmouth, the 
titular prince of Wales, shortly 
followed. In his last effort we 
find him once more upon the 
Julian Way. Twelve thousand 
Frenchmen, it is said, were dis- 
embarked at Milford Haven to 
assist his cause, and he joined 
them at Tenby with ten thousand. 
They marched together through 
Glamorganshire to the neighbour- 
hood of Worcester, but were com- 
pelled to retreat, and the French- 
men hastened homeward. An at- 
tack upon Coity Castle, which was 
held for the king, was Glendwr’s 
final adventure in South Wales. 
Happily for Wales the aspira- 
tions of her patriot-hero failed. 
She could not be independent ; but 
the outward token of her complete 
union with the kingdom was seen 
at last in the crowning of a Welsh- 
man as King of England. Owain 
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ap Tewdwr, claiming descent from 
the ancient Welsh Prince Cad- 
wallader, became the husband of 
Queen Catherine of Valois, the 


. widow of Henry V. and mother of 


Henry VI. His position gave 
rise to jealousies, but he showed 
no desire to play the part of an- 
other Glendwr. He fought on the 
king’s side, together with his son 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, in 1461, 
at Mortimer’s Cross; and there he 
was defeated by the Earl of March, 
who executed him at Hereford, 
while his son escaped. Edmund, 
his elder son, had died some years 
before, leaving his earldom of 
Richmond to his son Henry, the 
future king. Then Jasper, ad- 
vanced eventually to the Dukedom 
of Bedford, received from his 
royal nephew the lordship of Gla- 
morgan. He died childless in 
1495, leaving a goodly memorial 
in the tower of Llandaff Cathedral, 
which he erected before his death, 
possibly to repair a part of the 
devastations of Glendwr. 

In the story of the great civil 
war this district plays but little 
part until we come to the closing 
scenes of the struggle, when the 
tide of public opinion had turned 
for a while after the victory of 
the Parliament had been virtually 
secured, 

The king’s standard was un- 
furled again at Pembroke in 1648, 
and Chepstow also was recovered 
by the neighbouring Royalists. 
But Oromwell himself came against 
the insurgents. Laying siege suc- 
cessfully to Chepstow, he sent 
forward an advanced force under 
Colonel Horton, and these had 
proceeded as far as St Fagan’s. 
The village had already figured 
in the history of King Charles, 
for he had come thither from 
Cardiff to meet a deputation of 
the Welsh, who had become dis- 
affected in consequence of disputes 


with the governor of Oardiff. It 
was the natural meeting - place 
between the hills of the Welsh- 
man’s inner stronghold and the 
comparatively level borderland of 
England ; and now that the troops 
of the Parliament had arrived 
thus far, the Welshmen were pre- 
pared to challenge their advance, 
But their efforts were fruitless, 
and Horton defeated them witb 
great loss after two hours’ fierce 
encounter. Oromwell followed, 
and passed on without hindrance 
to reduce Pembroke Oastle. 

The traditions of Oardiff tell 
that this castle also was attacked 
by Oromwell himself, and that he 
besieged it in vain till it was 
betrayed to him by one of the 
garrison, The traitor admitted 
a company of the enemy by a 
secret entrance, magnified by the 
legend into a subterranean pas- 
sage beneath the Taff; and when 
he asked for a reward for his 
treachery, Cromwell ordered him 
to be hanged, that his own troops 
might take warning by his fate. 
Afterwards, it is said, the Marquis 
of Hertford concealed himself in a 
coal-ship which was returning to 
Cardiff from Minehead, and sur- 
prising the Parliamentary garri- 
son, recovered the castle, and held 
it again for a short period on the 
king’s side. But this was only 
when all hope of the Royalists’ 
cause had finally passed away 
and the war was at an end. 

And here our annals must find 
their conclusion. They have suffi- 
ciently illustrated the union of the . 
two elements of modern develop- 
ment and antiquarian conservatism 
which go together to make up the 
culture of the present day, when 
the world has learned that the 
history and relics of the past 
form a power which may use- 
fully be employed in the advance 
towards its ideal. 
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LADY BABY. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE PLACE OF EXILE. 


** We livo within the stranger's land.” 


Ox the morning after their 
arrival at Gullyscoombe, the 
various members of the Bevan 
family, slumbering uneasily upon 
their unaccustomed beds, were 
roused from their last dreams by 
the noise of something which 
first grated heavily, and then 
groaned, and then rattled, and 
at last fell shut with a clap which 
shook the walls to their founda- 
tions. It was only the noise 
of the garden-door, which had 
stood closed and unused for so 
long that the hinges were thick 
with rust and the steps choked 
with weeds, so that it took all 
Lady Baby’s strength to get the 
lazy bars to slide. The first streak 
of dawn had awakened her, for 
there were no thick curtains to 
her window here, as at Kippen- 
dale ; and, through the silent 
house, she had stolen down to look 
out and see what Gullyscoombe 
was like — Gullyscoombe, their 
place of exile. Down the nettle- 
grown steps she walked, shivering 
in the bitterly chill air, but still 
eager to see, eager to inspect, de- 
termined to know the worst at 
once. Some two hundred years 
ago this grim and solid little 
house had started in the world as 
the residence of one of the small 
Choughshire county families. A 
slight suggestion of moulding on 
the vaulted ceiling of one of the 
little thick-walled, whitewashed 
rooms up-stairs, a date carved in a) 
stone slab above one of the win- 
dows, and two mutilated pillars at 
the two sides of what was now the 


stable-door in the yard,—these 


were the marks that proclaimed 
the former manor-house. From 
that level it had sunk to be utilised 
as a coast-guard station; after 
which it had been purchased by a 
retired sea-captain, who had grown 
so used to the sound of the wind 
and the waves that he could not 
do without them, and who had 
fallen in love with this site pre- 
sumably because it was the most 
exposed in England. That. sea- 
captain must have been a happy 
man, for, so far as the sound of 
winds and waves could make it, 
this granite bower planted on the 
cliff was fit to be a merman’s abode. 
Not a chance of remaining deaf to 
the tiniest ripple that broke on the 
rocks ; not a hope of shutting out 
the sound of the thinnest whistle 
of wind which piped among the 
garden bushes. 

The tide was out just now ; and, 
peering over the wall, Lady Baby, 
looked straight upon a series of 
wet ledges of rock,—some of them 
spread with a gloomy green carpet 
of sea-weed, or decorated with wide 
shining sea-weed ribbons, or heaped 
with thick slimy sea-weed ropes, or 
fringed with heavy sea-weed fringes. 
The very pools of salt water that 
still lurked on those ledges were 
green and brown with: the tints 
of the sea-weeds themselves. The 
great round stones that lay strewn 
on the shingle below were tufted 
with tangles of sea-weed, Seen 
from above they might have been 
monstrous heads cut off and cast 
there, with long, wet, dishevelled 
hair streaming over the sand, * In 
some of the nooks of the rocks lay 
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ellowish-white masses of some- 
thing that shuddered in the wind 
so, very much as heaps of feathers 
would *have shuddered, that Lady 
Baby began to wonder whether 
this was the place where all the 
sea-birds of the coast were plucked. 
It was only when the wind snatch- 
ed up a handful of these would-be 
feathers and whirled them up the 
cliff and over her head that she 
peréeived it to be nothing but stag- 
nant sea-foam which had collected 
among the stones and lay quiver- 
ing there, rank, salt, and yellow. 
Turning from that side of the 
picture, Lady Baby looked about 
her in the garden; that is to say, 
that which had been a garden once: 
the path was still to be traced by 
the thinner growth of the weeds. 
About a dozen gooseberry and cur- 
rant bushes stood in a straggly 
row. They had long ago forgotten 
what it was to bear fruit, and even 
their leaves had been eaten off 
them by snails much earlier in the 


year—brittle fragments of snail- 


shells testified to that. In the 
whole waste garden there was 
nothing that stood higher than 
these wretched bushes; and even 
they, and even the very weeds at 
their feet—sea pink and samphire 
plants that had sown themselves 
there—seemed to be crouching 
before the pruning-knife of the 
breeze, crawling as close to the 
ground as they could manege, flat- 
tening themselves into corners, 
ducking their heads wherever a 
gap in the ruinous stone wall had 
left them unprotected. Not one 
of them dared to look over the 
highest stone ; the sea-wind would 
not suffer it. 

The four corners of the garden 
were marked by four battered 
wooden figures, which Lady Baby, 
after an interval of perplexity, 


recognised as the figure-heads of 
old ships. She went round and 
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examined them all. She had had 
a pretty sharp taste of misfortune 
within the last months, but in 
the bottom of her heart she 
was still a child, and to a real 
child anything in the shape of a 
doll has always got a mysterious 
fascination. Each of the figure- 
heads was different: there was a 
sea-king with a sceptre, a dragon 
with a tail that was tied in several 
artistic knots, a cherub who had 
probably once blown a trumpet, 
and there was of course the una- 
voidable mermaid with the harp. 
The dragon lay on his face, the 
mermaid on her back, the cherub 
reeled against the wall; alone 
among them the sea-king stood 
upon his feet, or rather the re- 
mains of his scaly tail, still firmly 
embedded in the und, and con- 
tinued to wear the stump of his 
sceptre, as though he were still 
ruling tha waves. At one time 
the other three had stood as 
straight as he, each in his ‘own 
corner, This had been the retired 
sea-captain’s idea of cheerful gar- 
den decoration. 

Leaving this caricature of a gar 
den, Lady Baby pursued her inves- 
tigations further. When she had 
walked along a little piece of the 
road, she met some men and 
women leading children by the 
hand, and carrying bundles on 
their backs, She spoke to them, 
and found that they were some of 
the miners, thrown out of work 
by the catastrophe, and going to 
look for employment elsewhere. 
They had been waiting on till 
now, in hopes from day to day 
that the inland vein would be 
struck and the new mines opened. 
They could not wait any longer, 
and they were going; aly 
gone already, some would follow. 

Then Lady Baby slowly pursued 
a little path on the right ; she had 
asked way to the head of the 
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Bluebell mines, and they had 
ointed in this direction. The 
buildings were still untouched. 
If it had not been for the grass- 
blades, already beginning to push 
themselves up among the heaps of 
refuse at the pit-head, the place 
would have looked as though only 
locked up for the night, and this 
deathly silence which hung about 
it might have been the stillness of 
a holiday, and not the dumbness 
of ruin. But the grass - blades 
were enough, and even Lady Baby, 
who had never heard these engines 
clank, and never seen the full 
buckets come spinning up the 
ropes, felt struck to the heart as 
she stood beside the lost mine, as 
though she were looking at a 
ve. 

A little stone which she dropped 
down the shaft sent up a faint 
splash to her ear, no louder than 
might be the whisper of a spirit, 
and yet enough to remind her that 
the enemy was there—the patient, 
smiling, immeasurable sea, that 


had come in by one little hole, and. 


would never, nover go back again. 

She sat down on a big stone, 
with her face in her hands, The 
sight of the departing workmen 
had awakened in her a vague, 
sickening sense of hopelessness ; 
that tiny splash in the drowned 
shaft seemed to set the seal upon 
it. What, oh what was the future 
to be? She was not yet eighteen; 
was the rest of her life to be spent 
on this spot? Was she to live 
here always, always? In this 
place, where the world was all 
made of water and of stone? 

This first day at Gullyscoombe 
was terrible—as terrible almost as 
the last day at Kippendale. And 
yet, perhaps, it was easier to bear 
than the days that slowly followed, 
just as acute pain is less weari 
than that dull throbbing ache 
which has become chronic, 
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It had been a relief to weep 
upon each other's necks, and there 
was a certain relief in the first 
inspection of their place of exile; 
but that over, what next? Reason- 
able beings cannot continue to 
weep for any length cf time, be 
their sorrow ever so genuine, and 
their store of cambric handker- 
chiefs ever so great. The next 
thing was simply to sit down, to 
wait, to hope, and to despair a 
little more every day. . 

Men always succumb sooner than 
women to this sort of passive suf- 
fering, so it was no wonder that 
the first marks were to be seen 
upon the old earl, He did not 
complain—he was too much of a, 
Bevan for that—but he grew fret- 
ful; his fits of anger occurred 
oftener, and upon trivial provoca- 
tions ; his nervous habit of looking 
at his watch every five minutes to 
see when tho “next thing” was 
due, began to grow upon him to 
the extent of a mania; the hand 
which no longer had any rein to 
guide seemed daily to become 
more unsteady, the foot which had 
no more cause to wear @ spur now 
faltered and stumbled at the slight- 
est obstacle on his path. Despite. 
his white hairs, he had not been an 
old man before this; but now his 
years had claimed him. There 
were moments also when he would 
seem to forget, then suddenly to 
remember, his ruin. When at 
table, for instance, the soup being 
singed by the unskilful cook or the 
vegetables overdone, he would turn 
to Lady Baby with — “This is 
too bad of Mrs Spynker; what is 
the good of paying eighty pounds 
a-year to one’s housekeeper unless” 
—and then, his eye falling on the 
blank faces of his daughters, he 
would suddenly break off and stare 
helplessly about him, remembering 
that he had no housekeeper, and 
that Mrs Spunker was a thing of 
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the past. Or once or twice, in the 
very earliest days of his exile, he 
would emerge from his newspaper 
with a jerk of his watch and a 
cheerful declaration that there 
would be just time for a‘ gallop 
before luncheon, only to sink back 
into his chair with a groan, before 
the words were well out. 

Lady Baby’s first days had been 
devoted to the divining-rod; but 
her inland expeditions having been 
interdicted, there remained noth- 
ing but to wander about the rocks, 
and count the clouds and speculate 
whether ships from the North Sea 
ever passed that way. She had 
found out a sheltered beat among 
the rocks half-way down the cliff 
—a niche which bore some marks 
of artificial hollowing, and which 
had probably once played the part 
of a smuggler’s hiding-hole. Right 
above it, on the crest of the cliff, 
a small irregularly oblong enclosure 
had first attracted her attention to 


this particular spot of the coast. 
On nearer inspection this half- 
obliterated enclosure was found 
to contain two half - obliterated 


mounds. They were the graves of 
two sailors, she was told, who had 
been found lying one morning, 
many years ago, side by side on 
that little bit of sand in that tiny 
scrap of a bay: straight below. 
There were no names on the 
graves, but there was nothing very 
peculiar in that, seeing that name- 
less graves are rather more com- 
mon on the Ohoughshire coast than 
graves with names. Sometimes, it 
' is true, inquiries were made and 
bodies were identified ; but these 
two sailors happened never to have 
been claimed, so there they lay 
nameless under their green mounds, 
and the “uncanny cliff” was gen- 
erally shunned as a spot of evil 
repute, 
It was exactly its evil "baby 

tion that had caused Lady 
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to choose this particular niche 
in the rocks for her favoured 
seat. It assured her the greater - 
loneliness. Besides, she took a 
dreary and almost a fearful in- 


-terest in those dead sailors, Were 


there not many other ships. afloat 
besides the one on which those 
poor nameless men had left their 
homes? And were not winds as 
high and waves as cruel to-day as 
they had been then ? 

In her daily visit to her rocky 
niche, Lady Baby never failed be- 
fore descending the cliff to throw 
a scrutinising glance at the irregu- 
lar enclosure on the top. So low 
was the enclosing bank that the 
hungry-looking sheep, limping with 
hobbled legs up and down the cliff 
paths, used frequently to scramble 
into the dismal little graveyard, 
under the impression, apparently, 
that the grass there was a trifle 
richer in quality, or a trifle less 
battered by the wind. Lady Baby 
was very sorry for the sheep, but 
she was sorrier for the sailors, and 
she never failed to drive off the 
trespassers before descending to 
her hidden seat. There, with 
Brenda and Fulda at her feet, 
she would sit whole afternoons 
staring out to sea till her eyes 
ached. She had a vague notion 
—this was in her more hopeful 
moods—that some day the yacht 
Fantasca would come sailing this 
way and would anchor just in front 
of this very rock, and that just up 
a little ledge the yacht’s master 
would step, to lay his fortune and 
his love at her Lot, And then? 
Why, then, of course she would re- 
ject it, as every beggar-maid in her 
place would do, unless she were a 
very’ vile beggar-maid indeed. A 
great deal in her was chan but 
her pride not yet; it would take a 
vet harder blow to bend its stub- 

neck, She never for a 
moment wavered in her resolve to 
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reject Sir Peter, but she did think 
it a little hard that he should not 
come to be rejected. 

One day at the beginning of 
October, when she had already 
been more than a month at Gullys- 
coombe, Lady Baby was sitting 
with the two dogs in her usual 
retreat. Above her head towered 
the cliff with the buried sailors, 
before her eyes lay the cove in 
which they had been found on the 
morning after the storm—a little 
curve of coarse-grained sand, shin- 
ing with its granite particles. It 
was dreary and cold ; a misty glare 
hung over the sea. The solitary 
rocks that stood like islands a little 
off from the shore were for ever 
appearing and disappearing under 
the breaking of the foam. Labour 
as they would, the poor patient 
waves could not get the nakedness 
of those black monsters covered ; 
scarcely was the veil woven than 
it was pierced, torn into a hundred 
shreds, and slipping downwards ih 
millions of frothy rags. All along 
the battered-looking coast the sea 
was thundering and booming, rav- 
ing and muttering, growling and 
hissing, and_then beginning again 
to thunder and to boom, Every- 
thing in the Jook of the sky, in the 
sharpness of the wind, told that 
the season was changing fast. 
Hark! Do you hear that sound? 
It is the rattle in the throat of the 
dying summer: and that again, — 
do you hear? It is the hoarse 
Jaugh of the coming winter, who 
tears along, shrieking in mad glee 
as he gloats over all the victims he 
is coming to kill; the green leaves 
which be will lash to rags with his 
whistling whips, the flowers he will 
strangle with his ropes of snow, 
the old folk and the tender children 
that he will stab to death with his 
dagger of ice. 


This must be the place, though 


Oarbury, as he began to descend 
the rocks “ Disgustingly like a 
thing in a play,” he kept mutter. 
ing under his breath. “ Rocks, 
too, such stagey things!” and he 
cast a vindictive glance at the 
granite walls which surrounded 
him, almost as though he suspect- 
ed them of being but pasteboard 
and tinsel. Personally, Mr Car- 
bury would have greatly preferred 
to walk in by the front door; it 
would have been not only less 
“stagey,” but also more eomfort- 
able. In a decently furnished, 
well-heated room, he would have 
felt ever so much more at his ease 
than among these chilly cliffs, with 
their thin coats of grass battered 
and matted by the wind into 
tangled ridges, 4nd their shivering 
crests of dead sea-pink. He had 
noted his directions carefully, and 
yet he might have missed the place 
had it not been for Brenda and 
Fulda, who sprang up, growling, 
at his approach. 

A few more steps and he saw 


her, just as she started from her © 


seat, with one hand clutching the 
scarlet shawl which was slipping 
from her shoulder, the other upon 
Fulda’s collar, while the dog 
struggled to spring forward, He 
saw her, and yet was not quite 
sure that he saw aright; for, gaz- 
ing at her now close and face to 
face, he realised that this was not 
quite the baby-amazon who, on 
her shaggy pony, had come break- 
ing through the bushes in the 
green avenue, and not quite the 
child who had stamped her foot at 
him in the conservatory at Kippen- 
dale. It had never occurred to 
him to think that that child was 
beautiful. That she had been at 
once his torment and his delight 
he had known for long—something 
like the tantalising freshness of 
dewdrops that hang just out of 
reach of a man parched with thirst 
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—tut beautiful, no, he had seen 
too many beautiful women to think 
that Lady Baby was beautiful. 
And now—oh wonder and delight ! 
oh madness and despair! to all her 
other crimes against him she had 
added that of becoming beautiful! 
It was the months past that had 
done it; the tears in the night, 
the heartache in the day ;—it was 
the doubts and the fears and the 
long hours among the rocks; it 
was their work which had carved 
her face into something more deli- 
cate than had lain in the childish 
roundness of outline, that had 
taken a little of that nursery 
bloom from her cheek, and had 
put into her gaze something at 
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once sadder and wilder than that 
sweet impudence of the spoilt 
child. There was a more woman- 
ly grace in the lines of her slight. 
figure, something more complete 
and rounded even in the least. 
movement of her hand. She had 
grown, too, just perceptibly ; her 
lips were a shade less red, and her’ 
eyes burned dark and deep under’ 
their sweeping lashes. 

“Yes!” cried a voice in Car- 
bury’s heart, “this, this is the 
flower; the other was the bud, 
the promise; this is the fulfil- 
ment.” And as he thought it 
they stood opposite each other 
silently, she gazing in fear and 
he in wonder. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—RETRIBUTION. 


* Lore ts the only price of love * 


l pon Mr Carbury’s first, almost 
stupid fit of blank admiration, 
there followed a pang of remem- 
brance—remembrance of where he 
had seen her last, and how,—with 
what brilliancy of life about her, 
with what wealth at her feet and 
power at hercommand, Even the 
red and the blue of the flowers 
in the Kippendale conservatory, 
which he was not aware of having 
as much as noticed, rose up again 
in memory to contrast themselves 
with her present surroundings, to 
make the sea look more grey and 
the rocks more bare. 

This was the moment in which 
he should have tasted to its depth 
that revengeful exultation which 
he had promised himself, yet now 
that the moment had come, the 
emotions pressing on him were too 
distracting to bear analysis. He 
had come to the spot almost 
straight from his interview with 
Mavd, half hopeful with a sort 
of hopefulness that: was more than 
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half suspicious, partially convinced 
by her arguments, yet all the time 
mistrustfully aware of the weak 
points in his case,—terrified of a 
second defeat, and yet too intoxi- 
cated by the bare possibility of 
success to throw aside this more 
than forlorn hope. 

“Mr Carbury,” said Lady Baby, 
recovering from her first surprise, 
“how is it that you always appear 
as though out of trap-doors? The 
ast time ” and then, remem- 


bering when the last time had 
been, she broke off and hurried 


into another question. ‘ What do 
you want!—I mean, why are you 
here?” 

“T am here because——” began 
Carbury, and then he too broke 
off short. He had been on the 
very point of rushing headlong 
into the disclosure he had to make, 
when Maud’s warning - touching 
rashness darted across his mind. 
No—this was nonsensical: he 
would play his cards carefully, 
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he would bé wily, as wily as his 
storming pulses would allow. 

“So this is where you spend your 
afternoons?” he broke out, with a 
harsh abruptness which made Lady 
Baby’s blue.eyes open wide. 

“Yes,” she stammered—“ that 
is, generally.” 

“Your life is very lonely, I 
suppose? You have no neigh- 
bours at all?” 

Vaguely Oarbury felt that he 
was not doing the thing as it 
ought to be done, not as he had 


done similar things on many simi- 


lar occasions,—that if the spirit 
of Miss Epperton might be sup- 
posed to be hovering over the 
spot, she must forthwith disown 
him as a pupil. But what was 


the good of attempting even to 
modulate his voice—let alone any 
idea of finessing—when the pulses 
in his temples were still hammering 
‘80 as to deafen him ? 

“Of course it is very lonely; 
nobody ever comes here, and I 


don’t understand how you-—” 


“You shall hear how and why 
I have come here presently. How 
does your father bear the 
change ¢” 

Lady Baby’s eyes filled suddenly 
‘with tears. « “ Poor, poor papa!” 
she burst ‘out, her surprise at Mr 
Carbury’s appearance and strange 
jerky questions swept aside by the 
tide of a quickly risen emotion. 
“If it were not for him I think 
I could bear it better.” Sitting 
down again on the stone beside 
her, she covered her eyes with her 
hands. She had almost forgotten 

to whom she was speaking. 

‘- \ “Ts he ill?” asked COarbury, 
without any shade of softening in 
his voice. 

“Tf being ill means being in 
bed, then he is not ill; but if it 
means looking grey and haggard 
and drawn, and gazing at you so 
wistfully and sadly, and yet so 
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bravely, with his dear old eyes, ~ 
then he is very ill indeed. 
never says anything, but I know 
that his heart is breaking. Some. 
times in the evenings when we 
are sitting together, and when he 
has dropped asleep in his chair— 
he always drops asleep now—I see 
him making a movement with his 
hand towards his head just as 
though he were settling his hat 
before taking a fence, and I know 
what he is dreaming of then. It 
is getting very near the hunting 
season, you know. Sometimes— 
sometimes it rushes over me that 
he will never sit on a horse again.” 

“Does that mean that the 
engineers have given up all hopes 
of the copper ?” 

“The engineers!” Lady Baby 
made a soornful movement with 
her shoulders. ‘ Don’t talk to me 
about them. I think I shall be 
almost glad when we have reached 
the point of not having any more 
money to spend upon the engineers, 
Their long faces and longer reports 
are more than I can stand. It is 
not the engineers that will ever 
get papa back to Kippendale and 
to the foxes.” 

“Then what is it that will get 
him back there?” 

“T don’t know ; I have just told 
you that I have almost given up 
hope. Once I hoped that the 
divining-rod would do it. I cut 
a@ great mauy twigs from hazel- 
bushes, but I threw them all away 
in turn. If they had done what I 
wanted, they might have lived set 
in gold till the end of the world.” 

“You would have framed the 
lucky rod in gold?” asked Car- 
bury. He stood two paces from 
the stone, watching her face with 
@ suspicious intentness. 

‘In diamonds and pearls, if I 
had them,” said Lady Baby, im- 
petuously. “Don’t you see that 
nothing could be too good for the 
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thing that had saved papa’s life? 
For it is the place that is killing 
him ; it is nothing but the place— 
don’t you see?” 

“ Yes,” said Carbury, very 
slowly, “I think I see.” .He had 
taken off his hat and pushed back 
his hair from his forehead, but his 


' eyes never moved from her face. 


“And if this is what you would 
do for the piece of hazel twig, 
what would you do for the 
man ?” 

“The man! Which man?” 

“The man who would act the 
part of that divining-rod,—who 
would save your father’s life by 
giving you the clue to the lost 
copper ?” 

“ There can't be any such man,” 
she began in amazement. 

“ But if there were,” he urged, 
almost violently. “If by some 
chance the secret of the lost seam 
had fallen into some stray person’s 
hands, and he were the means of 
restoring it to you?” 

“TJ should worship him!” cried 
Lady Baby, clasping her fingers 
together. “I should go down on 
my knees to worship such a man ; 
I should never forget his name in 
my prayers.” 

“And if, in return, he had a 
prayer of his own to make?” 

“It should be granted, of 
course,” she exclaimed, with child- 
ish impetuosity. ‘ Whatever it 
was, it should be granted unheard ; 
how can you doubt it?” 

“Oan I tell him so?” asked 
Carbury, as quietly as he could. 

She looked up in his face, aston- 
ished, then rose quickly to her feet. 
“Mr Carbury, what is it?” she 
asked. Her heart was beating fast 
and thick, with some dim appre- 
hension of what was coming. “I 
don’t understand ; you look as if 
sométhing had happened, as if you 
had some good news. Tell it me 
quick, There has been so much 
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bad news, anything good would 
be such a change. Is it about the 


copper? Have you heard any- 
thing? When did you hear it? 
When did it happen? Oh, why 
don’t you answer quick?” She 
had taken hold of his hand quite 
unconsciously ; for at this moment 
he was not exactly a human being 
to her, but only a possible medium 
for transmitting to her some longed- 
for good news. Her eyes were up- 
lifted to his, her cheeks were 
glowing. 

“The copper, I have every rea- 
son to suppose, is found,” said 
Carbury deliberately, shuddering 
a little as her fingers touched his. 
** At least there is a clue which 
p er 


“You? Then you yourself are 
the man you have been talking 
about? Why didn’t you say so at 
once? It is you who have favours 
to beg? Oh, Mr Carbury, as many 
as youlike! Only be quick; what 
are they ?” 

“*Can you love me?” said Car- 
bury, peering into her eyes with a 
terrible fear in his own. To him- 
self it seemed as though he were 
whispering, but in reality he still 
spoke in that harsh, broken, rough 
tone in which he had opened the 
interview. It was all he could do 
to hear himself speak, so obstinate 
was the hammering in his temples, 

In an instant all the joyous ex- 
citement died out of her face, and 
a panic-stricken look had come 
instead. She remembered i 
where she was, and whose hand 
this was she was holding. Snatch- 
ing her own away she moved a step 
aside. “Oh, Mr Carbury,” she 
said, in the voice of a disappointed 
child, “now you have spoilt it all.” 

Oarbury’s face showed no 
as yet, he seemed absorbed in 
closely following each shade of her 
expression. 

“T see, That means that you 
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could never love me — never? 
Think well before you speak.” 

“T don’t need to think. If it 
is really true that you have come 
to bring us good news, then you 
shall have my gratitude, my eternal 
gratitude.” . 

“But nothing more? I see.” 
Suddenly with a laugh, not very 
loud, but entirely despairing, he 
struck his forehead with the palm 
of his open hand. “Ha, ha! serves 
you right, Laurence Oarbury — 
serves you right! And the best 
of the joke is, that I saw it all 
along. Talked over by a woman 
—ha, ha! I wonder whether any- 
thing half so ridiculous has ever 
happened before !” 

With his open hand still on his 
forehead, he stood during several 
seconds as though lost in deep 
thought, while Lady Baby waited 
trembling for she knew not what. 

When he spoke again it was in 
words which came tohim quite in- 
dependent of his will; it was the 
pain of the months past finding a 
voice ; the passion which had first 
been ignored and then repressed, 
now bursting all bonds and insist- 
ing on being heard. In no word 
of this mad confession did there 
ring any note of appeal ; his hope- 
lessness was too complete to allow 
of that. It was not a declaration 
which he was making, it was an 
accusation ; he was asking for no- 
thing, he was only telling her what 
she had done—telling ither without 
merey and without disguisement. © 

To Lady Baby this outburst was 
a revelation. Up to this moment 
she had never fully realised her 
guilt towards Oarbury. Even 
after the shock of his self-betrayal 
in the conservatory at Kippendale 
she had been far, very far, from 
giving due importance to that 
which she had accomplished. Ever 
since her nursery days she had 
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been used to take exactly what sne 
liked and as much of it as she 
liked ; to choose her own toys, and 
help herself to as many spoonfuls 
of jam as she thought she could © 
eat. Well, it was only that she 
had helped herself to Mr Oarbury ; 
she had required him, or at least 
so;.1e of him, and so she had helped 
herself as usual, and the disturbance 
of mind which followed was more 
alarm than remorse. Flirtation in 
real life was, after all, a more 
dangerous thing than it generally 
turned out to be in novels. 

Those had been her thoughts at 
the time, but to-day it was differ- 
ent. Mr Oarbury’s wild words 
had terrified her into recognition 
of the fearful mistake she had 
made. Long before he had done 
speaking she had her hands over 
her face and was crying in a sort 
of helpless perplexity, By what 
irony of fate was it that the very 
man whom she had so mortally 
injured should be the one to restore 
to them their ruined fortunes ? 

When at length silence fell 
between them, she could still hear 
his heavy breathing close by. It 
was after a pause which seemed 
to her an eternity that one more 
word was spoken, a half-choked 
word that might have been “ Good- 
bye.” Looking up, she saw that he 
had turned to leave the spot. ‘In- 
stinctively she put out her hand 
in protest: this must not be. She 
could not let him go thus uncom- 
forted and in anger. Her guilt 
towards him was great enough 
without this additional stab. 

“Wait, Mr Carbury!” she cried 
as steadily as she could. “You 
must not go until—I want you 
to understand that I understand— 
but, but I never thought of it that 
way. Won’t you say something 
—something a little less cruel 
before you go?” 
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“T have nothing more to say,” 
said Carbury. His tone had com- 
plete'y changed ; it was once more 
the old, weary, indifferent voice 
which had struck Lady Baby as 
so strange that first evening at 
Kippendale. It was as though his 
passion had exhausted itself in 
that outburst. 

Lady Baby sprang forward. 

“Mr Oarbury, you must not go 
like that! Think in what a posi- 
tion you are placing me! Think 
what a coal of fire you are laying 
on my head! There cannot, no, 
there cannot be any bitterness 
between you and me; I, a Bevan, 
and you the providential benefac- 
tor of my family.” 

“Providential benefactor!” re- 
peated Carbury. ‘“ How is that?” 

“The clue to the copper. 
Have you forgotten ?” 

Mr Carbury put his hand to his 
head. “Yes,” he said vaguely, 
“T think I had forgotten.” 

“Don’t you know that you 
have earned the eternal gratitude 
of every Bevan alive?” 

“T have not earned it yet,” said 
Oarbury. 

She stared at him in amazement. 
In his tone and in his face there 
was still that heavy look—was it 
sullenness} was it weariness ?—into 
which his excitement had died 
down as a flame into the ashes. 

“ But the clue? You said you 
had the clue?” 

“So I have, to the best of my 
belief.” 

“And it was to give me that 
clue that you came here to-day ?” 

He reflected for a moment. 
“Yes, but I have changed my 
mind since then.” 

“In Heaven’s name, why? You 
cannot mean. af 

“ Why ?” said Carbury, not look- 
ing at her, but staring straight out 
to sea. “I will tell you why: 
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because by putting you on the 
track of the copper I should be 
knocking over the only barrier 
which now stands between you 
and Sir Peter Wyndhurst, and I 
don’t mean to do that.” He seemed 
not to be speaking to her at all, 
but simply to be arguing out the 
point to himself aloud. 

Lady Baby looked at Carbury 
somewhat wildly; she tried to say, 
“Tt is not true,” but all she did 
was to move her lips, and then 
silently and with a shudder clasp 
her hands again before her face. 

“Possibly you may get on to 
the track without me,” went on 
Carbury, speaking as before ; “ pos- 
sibly, but not probably. At any 
rate, I don’t intend to do the thing 
myself—with my own hand—no, 
that would be simply nonsensical. 
You have offered me your grati- 
tude,” he added, after a second’s 
pause, “and you have even been 
kind enough to offer mé the grati- 
tude of your whole family, I sup- 
pose you considered it an induce- 
ment. Look here, Lady Baby; 
do you see that shell here on the 
rock? Your gratitude has for me 
the same value as that shell. If 
it were lying at my feet, a tangible 
thing, do you imagine that I should 
take the trouble to pick it up? 
Look!” and with his heel he 
ground it slowly into the stone. 
“Your gratitude will not do for 
me, Lady Baby; nothing will do 
for me but—hush! I know now 
that I can never have what I want ; 
if you had thought fit to let me 
know it a little sooner, this farce 
need never have been put into 
scene,” 

He turned again and began to 
mount the rock. She made a 
movement as though to follow him. 
“Mr Carbury,” she pleaded, in a 
small shaking voice, “wait only 
one minute more; I have some- 
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thing to say. Mr Oarbury, I—~—” 
and twisting her hands together 
in the effort of the moment, she 
managed at last to stammer, “ Mr 
Oarbury, I want you to forgive 

Oarbury was standing a little 
higher than she was. He looked 
down upon her golden head, looked 
straight into the penitent blue 
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eyes, glanced at the tear-stained 
sheaks flushed with a shame- 
stricken crimson, and turned cold- 
ly away. 

“ No,” he said in his tired voice ; 
“if it was only that you had 
ruined my life—dah/ Such things 
are done every day ; but you have 
made me ridiculous—I cannot for- 
give you.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—BONNETS AND ECONOMY. 


* Agnes,” said Catherine on the 
day after Lady Baby’s interview 
with Mr Oarbury, “which do you 
think would look less frivolous in 
my bonnet, a pink rose or a helio- 
trope!” 

Agnes herself was struggling 
with a mass of felt and ribbon, for 
winter bonnet-making on economi. 
cal principles was now in progress, 
She looked up, flushed and be 
wildered ; her vocation was to be 
directed, not to direct. 

**'You see, the rose is not very 
fresh,” said Oatherine, “and I can’t 
get the heliotropes to lie properly. 
I wonder why it is that my stitches 
will not hold like those of other 
people!” And Oatherine dropped 
her bonnet and looked heart- 
broken, She had a way of look- 
ing heart-broken that was positive- 
ly fascinating. 

“T’m afraid I can’t help you,” 
said poor flurried Agnes, who had 
run her needle iato her plump hand 
four times running. “I was just 
on the point of asking for your 
advice when you asked for mine ; 
I don’t know whether pearl-grey 
or chocolate-brown would do best 
on this bonnet. What do you 
think, Frances ?” 

You had better consult Nicky,” 
said Lady Baby, who with.a set 
expression of face was cutting all 
the trimming off her hat; “you 


know that you don’t mind what 
you are like as long as he finds you 
lovely. Nicky, would you like a 
chocolate-brown Agnes best; or a 
pearl-grey one?” 

Nicky had been sitting for some 
time silently in the background, 
with a paper in his hand; but it 
was very evident that he was not 
reading. If he was not sleeping, 
what could he be doing? He had 
only returned a few days since 
from a short journey undertaken 
immediately after the establishment 
of the family at Gullyscoombe, 
and the object of which he had 
been rather evasive in explaining. 
He looked ill when he came back, 
much in the same way that he had 
looked when he returned to Kip 
pendale after the Derby, only in a 
much more matked degree. His 
complexion was of an unwholesome 
yellow, and his eyes were sunken 
and bloodshot. All day long Agnes 
had watched him furtively, like a 
dog watching its master. And 
once or twice it had looked as 
though he were about to say some- 
thing, to give some explanation ; 
once or twice he had walked quickly 
to the door of Lord Kuippendale’s 
room, and then stopped short and 
turned again without touching the 
handle. If then he met Agnes’s 
eyes in turning, he generallysworea 
little, more or less under his breath, 
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Heariug himself addressed, 
Nicky first gave a grunt, and 
then, with a very bad grace, 
turned and glared at the ribbons 
held towards him, and from them, 
with a deeper scowl, at his wife’s 
deprecating face. He did not, 
seem to find her very lovely this 
evening. And indeed Agnes was 
not looking her best. The lady 
Agneses of the world are designed 
exclusively for wealth and com- 
fort; they require to be well 
lodged, well dressed, well fed, and 
then they are capable of looking 
magnificent. But put them in 
mean surroundings, and they are 
as capable of looking absurd. It 
is the slight figure that loses least in 
a cheap gown or a shabby jacket— 
economy sits ill on such a large 
surface as Agnes. She had always 
looked more or less like a pillow, 
but the difference was that she 
now looked like an_ ill - stuffed 
pillow. ‘Out of condition,” as 
Nicky said to himself with disgust. 
He had more than once observed 
that Aggie was not as well groomed 
nowadays as she used to be; for 
Nicky was particular in these 
things, and his horses always 
shone like satin. 

“Take whichever is cheapest,” 
he growled, after another glare at 
the ribbons; “it'll be too dear 
anyway for such a pack of beggars 
as we are.” With this he rose 
and banged out of the room. 
There had been a ring at the 
house-door.a few minutes before, 
and though the others had not 
noticed it, Nicky, being particu- 
larly on the alert, had noticed it 
very well. “And I have no one 
to ask for advice,” broke out 
Catherine, who just then was on 
the look-out for something to be 
unhappy about,—“‘no one who 
cares what I wear!” 

“Don’t you wish you had a 
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Nicky of your own?” said Lady 
Baby, drily. Nicky was no longer 
to hcr the ideal brother-in-law ho 
had once been. She threw down 
her hat and took upa book. With 
her elbows on the table and her 
hands against her cheeks, she had 
soon forgotten all about chocolate- 
brown and l-grey. 

Last night she had slept little. 
Her strange interview with Mr 
Carbury had run continually in 
her thoughts. She had mentioned 
it tono one. What he could pos- 
sibly have meant by that darkly- 
hinted-at “clue” she could not 
imagine; but, guilty as she felt 
towards him, she considered herself 
bound almost in honour to respect 
his secret. By dint of lying awake 
and brooding over the subject, she 
had come to the conclusion that it 
would not be fair to try and solve 
the mystery, behind his back as 
it were, and thus rob him of the 
chance of becoming the benefactor 
of the family; for, of course, he 
would relent some day and forgive 
her, and perhaps even marry some 
one else, as people so often did in 
novels. The whole thing was very 
like an occurrence in a novel. 
Would the other part of it—her 
part of it—end like one, she 
wondered? All day long she had 
been deep in her beloved volumes, 
too excited and feverish to settle 
to any more prosaic occupation ; 
restlessly ransacking their pages 
for parallels to her own case, and 
unconsciously feeding those ideas 
which once already had made ship- 
wreck of her happiness. 

This third volume was particu- 
larly thrilling ; and so completely 
were Lady Baby’s sentiments in 
unison with those of the super- 
humanly disinterested hero, that 
her cheeks began to glow and her 
eyes to shine as she read: “ There 
may be base souls in- the world,” 
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swas Ethelred’s majestic reply. 
“There may be cuidenigtltl 
wretches who would stoop to pick 
from the dust the favours which 
— . throw ; but know that I— 

“‘ Frances, you are wanted.” 

The door had opened again with- 
out herncticing it, and it was Nicky 
who was calling her. She start- 
ed up all dazed from the depths of 
her chapter, and with the book still 
open in her hand she walked to 
the door. Then only she noticed 
that Nicky’s face was quite dif- 
ferent from what it had been ten 
minutes ago—he was flushed and 
very excited, the hand which he laid 
upon hers was shaking. “Fran 
ces,” he said hoarsely, “Sir Peter 
‘is here.” | 

“Sir Peter!” She had broken 
from him already, and with one 
spring had reached the middle of 
the “ Where is he? 


passage. 
Where!” and she glanced with 


shining eyes around her. “Then 
he is safe ; not drowned.” 
“ Wait a minute,” said the eager 
Nicky, stepping up to her. “ Yes, 
e is here—he is safe enough ; 
but look: here, Frances,—it’s all 
right, isn’t it? You are not going 
to turn stiff because of any of 
those hare-brained ideas about 
pride and soon. Remember what 
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a stake it is. You'll remember it} 
won’t you?” ag 
“Yes, I will remember it,” said 
Lady Baby, standing all at once 
as still as a stone, all the joyous 
tone gone from her voice, all the, 
light from her eyes. Wretched 
Nicky! Why could he not have 
held his tongue? Who knows 
whither the first reaction of glad- 
ness might not have carried Lady 
Baby t—perhaps so far. that she 
would not have been able to come 
back again, despite the examples 
of all the heroines. in, Mudié’s 
library. She might by, mistake 
have done something so,very sen- 
sible, that with all the will in the 
world she could . not, have. done 
the foolish thing afterwards. _, But 
Nicky had settled: the . question. 
At his words a vision of the past 
rose up again: the. big. drawing- 
room at Kippendale, with the sun- 
light filtering through rose-coloured 
curtains, the floating scent of san“ 
dal-wood ; Lady Euphrosyne’s faint 
smile and pointed. words. Then 
the moment of enlightenment,' the 
rush to the writing-table, and, the' 
wildly penned note« which® she 
could never think. of : except. as 
signed with her own heart’s blood.’ 
It was with a set and hardened 
face that Lady Baby entered the’ 
room where Sir Peter waited., 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE PARTICULAR REASON, 


“Whom Summer made friends of, let Winter estrange.” 


Sir Peter was not alone; Lord 
Kippendale was with him. They 
stood near the window with their 
backs turned towards the door, and 
they were discoursing together in 
low tones. As Lady Baby entered 
they turned, and the first remark 
that she made to herself was that 
Sir Peter’s hair looked rather di- 


shevelled, and his rough travel; 
ling-coat unbrushed; he must 
have come here in a great hurry. 
Why had he come in such a hurry, 
after being so long in coming at 
all? The question roused certain 
misgivings in her mind. Her, 
second sensation was wonder, in, 
credulous wonder that there could 
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ever have been a time when she 
fancied that she did not love him. 
Then she realised that her father 
was leaving the room, and though 
she did not meet his eyes, she 
felt that the look he sent her 
in passing was wistfully inter- 
rogative. Oh! she knew what 
that meant: that confession of 
humbled pride from her father, 
her proud and impatient father, 
was more than she could face 
just then, 

Next she became aware that 
Sir Peter was coming towards 
her, and coming with outstretched 
hands and with a smile upon his 
face, just as though he were still her 
accepted lover, and as though they 
had last parted upon the best of 
terms. And for one maddening 
moment it flashed through her 
mind how easy it would be to 
meet those hands with hers, to 
sink into those arms, to hide her 
face on that shoulder, and then 
let the rest of the world say what 
they liked. But it was only a 
moment. Before Sir Peter had 
reached the spot where she stood, 
her face was hard again, her head 
was high, and her hands were be- 
hind her back. ) 

“How now?!” said Sir Peter, 
still with the smile on his lips. 
“Is this my welcome? all my 
welcome? Will you not give me 
your hand?” 

“My hand—yes,” said Lady 
Baby, trying to speak as usual, 
though her quickened breath was 
much in her way; and she cauti- 
ously gave him her hand, as though 
she were saying, “The tips of 
my fingers, yes ; but nothing more, 
nothing more just at present.” 

Sir Peter took it, and in the 
same instant caught it to his 
lips, 

“Sir Peter!” and she tore it 
away and confronted him with an 
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indignant flush, “What do you 
mean? With what right?” 
“Tt is not the first time,” said 


Sir Peter. - 

“No; but it is the first time 
without a right. The other times 
were when I was—when our en- 
gagement was not broken off.” 

“ And is it broken now ?” asked 
Sir Peter. 

“ Don’t you know that it is?” 

“No,” he answered unblush- 
ingly, “I don’t.” 

“ What! have you forgotten 
what passed between us last? 
Have you forgotten all that I 
said ¢” 

“ About our unsuitability to 
each other? No, I have not for- 
gotten it; but I did not believe 
in it, and I don’t think you quite 
believed in it yourself,” he added 
slowly. 

Time was when Lady Baby 
would have fired up at this, but 
in spite of herself she had long 
since recognised the fallacy of 
those old arguments. She did 
not want to fight over that old 
battle-ground again. 

“Then why did you stay away 
so long!” she broke out ; for after 
all, this was the .question which 
burnt most at her heart, and had 
burnt there for four months past. 
“Why did you stay away if you 
did not believe me—if you did 
not consider the engagement 
broken ?” 

“Why did I stay away? Oh, 
that would be a long story, and 
would include an account of tem- 
pests and unfriendly gales and 
over-friendly harbours, and I 
should have to describe two run- 
nings aground and half a ship- 
wreck, and to give a cursory 
sketch of the whole quarantine 
system in those benighted northern 
parts, besides dwelling upon an 
Eldorado of models in blue petti- 
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coats and red handkerchiefs, If 
I told you only half of it you 
would understand why I stayed 
away.” 

“T understand it perfectly al- 
ready,” said Lady Baby; “in 
fact I don’t understand why you 
ever came back.” ‘ 

The mention of the shipwreck 
had mollified her for- an instant, 
but the models had hardened her 
again. 

“T came back becausé I knew 
that you were waiting for me.” 

“And if you knew, that is to 
say, if you imagined that I was 
waiting for you, why did you not 
claim me sooner? There are posts 
in the north, I suppose, as well as 
in the south.” 

“Yes, there are posts,” said Sir 
Peter, looking for a moment rather 
guilty; “that is to say, the posts 
go out, but——” 

“But what? They don’t come 
in?” she asked, with an inquisi- 
torial glance, for she had her 
suspicions, 

“Oh yes, but of course the 
movements of a yacht are neces- 
sarily a little uncertain.” 

“Oh!” The suspiciozts she had 
lately indulged in were confirmed. 
“T see. You got no letters all 
these months; you did not know 
that we had lost our fortune ?” 

Sir Peter made a movement as 
though of deprecation, but checked 
it at once, and answered quietly, 
** No, I did not know it,” 

“But you know it now; you 
know that I am a beggar.” 

“The term is a little violent 
for the case,” said Sir Peter, still 
in that light tone with which he 
had started ; “ but since you insist, 
I subscribe to the fact—with re- 
servations,” 

“And you know that you are 


rich, very rich ; that you have got’ 


thirty thousand a-year ?” 
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“Have I? I am very glad to 
hear it. I never could discover 
that I had more than twenty.” 

“ Answer me: you know that 
you are rich?” 

“Yes,” said Sir Peter, “I am 
not a fool; I know that I have 

lenty of money.” 

“ Well, that is all; there it is!” 
she drew a long breath and eyed 
him firmly. ; 

Sir Peter returned her gaze for 
@ minute in silence. 

“T am afraid I must be a lit- 
tle dense to-day,” he remarked 
presently, “but I don’t see that 
it is there. Would you mind ex- 
plaining ?” 

“You don’t see it yet? You 
still imagine that I could be base 
enough to accept you on those 
terms ¢” 

“Which terms? I am making 
no terms.” 

“You don’t see that the fact 
of your having all the money and 
I having none, makes it quite im- 
possible that we should marry ?” 

Sir Peter appeared to reflect for 
an instant, then he shook his 
head. “Pardon my stupidity ; 
but I don’t see it. If neither of 
us had any money it might per- 
haps be more difficult to marry, 
but as it happens——” | 

“When did you get the first 
news of our misfortune?” she 
interrupted, . 

‘“‘To-day—this morning, as soon. 
as I reached London. [I should 
have got it two days ago if I had 
not been detained at Portsmouth.” 

“And to-day, therefore, you 
rush off, without even changing 
your coat, without even brushing 
your hair, I do believe, in order 
to claim the renewal of an en- 
gagement which you did consider 
broken, which you were content to 
have at an end, until you heard 
that I was a beggar, and there- 
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fore considered yourself bound in 
honour to put your fortune at my 
feet.” 


Sir Peter laughed—he vould not © 


help it. “Is that out of the last 
novel?” he asked, glancing rather 
vindictively at the volume which 
she still held in her hand. 

“Enough,” she said, turning ; 
“what is the use of prolonging 
this? I know what you have 
come for. I knew that you would 
come, but I can accept no sac- 
rifice and take no charity. And 
now, let me go,—let me go, or go 
yourself,” 

He did not move, and Lady 
Baby, with a sort of desperate 
feeling that she must escape while 
her pride was screwed to this 
pitch, made a hasty step towards 
the door, but before she had reach- 
ed it Sir Peter had walked past 
her and had put his shoulders 
against it. 


“Yes, Lady Baby,” he said 


gravely, “enough of this,. I think 
we have both had quite enough of 
this pointless comedy. I have 
been silent long enough, passive 
long enough ; but there are limits 
to every mortal thing on earth.” 

* Will you let me pass?” she 
panted. 

*One moment,—yes, I will let 
you pass if you command it; but 
I warn you first that what I have 
to say shall be said, if not to-day, 
then to-morrow, if not to-morrow, 
then the day after. If you prefer 
it I shall speak in the presence of 
your father, of your sisters, of any- 
body whom you care to choose as 
witnesses; but speak I shall: I 
have rights,—I insist on being 
heard,” 

His whole aspect was changed. 
He had come to this interview, as 
Lady Baby had guessed, straight 
from the news of the Bevans’ mis- 
fortune. It was Nicky who had 
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conveyea to him the news, not 
personally nor even directly, for 
fear of his father-in-law; but 
Nicky had a certain coarse cun- 
ning of his own, and he had found 
means, at the cost of many ink-blots 
and. more swearing, to frame a 
little note to Sir Peter, which had 
been lying in London pending his 
arrival for some weeks past, and 
which, while ostentatiously devot- 
ed to the question of some desir- 
able carriage-horses, yet contained 
a clumsily casual but unmistak- 
able allusion to the family ruin. 
Upon the reading of this note Sir 
Peter, horrified at the aspect which 
his silence must have worn, had 
started instantly for Gullyscoombe. 
The idea that there might be diffi- 
culties with Lady Baby had not 
occurred to him in any distinct 
shape; he had gone down as a 
matter of course, without any plan 
of action beyond the almost uncon- 
scious determination to treat the 
engagement as though having all 
this time been not in a state of 
annihilation but only of suspense, 
and to ignore, as far as possible, 
the existence of new circumstances, 
even at the risk of appearing cool 
in his condolences, That tone of 
half-tender banter in which he had 
begun had been adopted more by 
instinct than by prearranged re- 
solve. But now he dropped that 
tone; there was nothing playful 
nor even tender in the face of the 
man who barred Lady. Baby’s 
passage with his shoulders against 
the door. She had never seen him 
like this, and she stood staring; - 
and at the same time it struck her 
that she had never seen him look 
so handsome as now, with his 
brown hair tossed about his 
temples, and the careless ease of 
his habitual look turned to a grave 
questioning glance. Sun’and wind 
had somewhat darkened his skin. 
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except where the white forehead 
showed precisely how low the cap 
had been worn. 

* Will you hear me now or 
later?” he asked. “ Will you sit 
down, or shall I open the door for 
you?” 

*T will hear you now. 

“So much the better,” said Sir 
Peter; and leaving the door, he 
took up his position opposite to 
her. “I don’t think I shall have 
to keep you long. I don’t think 
that the strange obstinacy by 
which you appear to be possessed 
(pardon me for plain speaking) can 
stand very long in the face of 
common-sense. Do you remember 
how our acquaintance began ¢ It 
began by your laughing at me.’ 

“Laughing at you?” she re- 
peated. Somehow it did not seem 
possible now. 

“Yes, it was so; but I am 
bound to say that you did not 


laugh for long. In spite of your- 
self, you found out that a man may 
possibly be a man without having 
ever shot a grouse or mastered a 


vicious horse. So far well. Then 
followed our engagement, but after 
this came the wrong turn. You 
wanted demonstration, and I was 
not demonstrative. You had 
always got everything that you 
wanted, and therefore you insisted 
upon getting this also, and when 
you found that tp did not get 
it you proceeded to treat me as 
you had treated your toys in the 
nursery. I did not know you ten 

ears ago, Lady Baby, but I will 
be bound that your dolls had a bad 
time of it then. My experience 
was theirs ; you were not satisfied 
with the love I gave you, or with 
the expression of it. You wanted 
to see the inside of the toy, and 
therefore you stuck pins into me, 
very long and sharp pins,an order 
to find out whether I was stuffed 
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with sawdust or whether I was 
flesh and blood. Mr Carbury was 
the longest and the sharpest of 
those pins which you stuck into 
me, and because I did not wince 
you decided for the sawdust. 
Well, does it give you any.satisfac- 
tion to know that you were mis- 
taken ?*—that I am stuffed with 
neither sawdust nor cotton-wool, 
but am like other men?” 

Lady Baby said nothing; she 
sat biting her lip, unwillingly 
listening and reluctantly recognis- 
ing each touch of the picture. 

“TI felt the pins,” went on Sir 
Peter, “and I was rather curious 
to see how far you would push 
your experiments. You pushed 
them further than I had expected, 
and you next went on to discover 
that we did not suit each other, 
Do you remember ?” 

She made a sign with her head 
to say that she remembered. 

“You said so in order to be 
contradicted ; I am aware of that; 
I was aware of it then, but I de- 
termined not to contradicé you. I 
said to myself, she wants a fright, 
let her have it. From Kippendale 
I went off straight to my yacht, 
and set sail for the north. I was 
angry with you, Lady Baby, when 
I set out, and I made up my mind 
to frighten you in good earnest, 
and not to ask to be taken back 
into favour until you had given me 
some sign of having recognised 
your mistake.” 

’ “Have I given you any such 
sign yet?” asked Lady Baby sud- 
denly. 

“ Not yet, I fear.” 

“Then why are you asking to 
be taken back?” 

“ Because,” began Peter, and 
then stopped short. 

“ Because we are ruined |” cried 
Lady Baby, starting from her 
chair, “Oh, I see it all! You 
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broke your resolve when you heard 
that I was beggared.” 

“ Will you let me speak, please,” 
said Sir Peter, rising also, and, for 
the first time in her experience of 
him, looking as though he were 
about to lose his temper. Her 
quickness had taken him just a 
trifle aback, for the inference was 
not far wrong. “I would have 
come back long ago, of course, if I 
had known that you were in trouble 
of any sort. Do you doubt that? 
If you doubt that, you must doubt 
my love altogether. Do you be 
lieve in my love, Lady Baby?” 

In her secret heart of hearts she 
believed in it firmly, but only in 
her secret heart of hearts. She 
would not confess it even to her- 
self, far less to him, so she stood 
obstinately silent. 

“You do not? If that were 
true, then indeed you would be 
right, and we do not suit each 
other. But you do not really 
doubt me, Lady Baby?” 

He took her hand again, but she 
pulled it away with a start. 

(“I knew that he would say all 
that,” she reminded herself; “I 
knew that he would go on like 
that ; Lady Euphrosyne said so.”) 
“Tt doesn’t matter what I believe 
or don’t believe, since I cannot 
marry you. ‘There may be base 
souls in the world, but I am not 
one of them.” 

“Listen, Lady Baby,” said Sir 
Peter more quickly, for he was be- 
ginning to lose his temper in earn- 
est now. “Let us come to a 
conclusion. When I saw you again 
to-day, I was for one minute both 
glad and sorry,—sorry because it 
seemed to me that the child I had 
known was gone, and glad because 
I thought that a woman had come 
in its place. But I see I was 
mistaken ; the child is still bere, 
the same, almost the same as ever. 
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I want my answer now. You 
have told me what motives you 
imputed to my coming, and I have 
told you what those motives really 
are. Either you believe me or you 
do not. you believe me, then 
your objections to our renewed 
engagement are disposed of, since 
there exists no other reason.” 

“But there does exist another 
reason,” she broke out, “a most 
particular reason.” Before her 
mind’s eye there had again arisen 
the picture of that rose-coloured 
drawing-room and that blotted 
document, now in Lady Euphro- 
syne’s keeping. Perhaps it was 
the scent of sandal-wood which 
had conjured up the picture once 
more, for on the very table beside 
her there stood some of the sandal- 
wood boxes which had come from 
Kippendale. In this minute they 
smelt in her nostrils like incense, 
the incense that has been burnt 
upon an altar of sacrifice. 

“ Another reason?” ‘repeated 
Sir Peter, slowly—“ you tell me 
that there is another reason which 
stands between us?” 

“Yes, a most particular reason.” 

* And you cannot name it?” 

She hesitated for an instant. 
“No, I do not choose to name it.” 

He gave her a scrutinising glance 
and then turned his face to the 
window. Up to this point he had 
felt quite confident, he had been 
so sure that her heart was his. 
The mention of this “ particular 
reason” was the first real check. 
Penetrated as he was by the flim- 
siness of her highstrung arguments, 
it struck him now as so very pro- 
bable that some particular reason 
existed behind it all. Straight 
upon this idea came the unavoid- 
able question, the question which 
at those junctures presents itself 
to the least suspicious and most 
confident of men. 
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“Lady Baby,” he said quickly, 
‘tell me only one thing—has any 
one, has any other man got any- 
thing to do with this particular 
reason ?” 

“T—T can tell you nothing.” 

He looked at her more keenly. 
“ Are you trying to make me jeal- 
ous?” he asked with a rather faint 
smile. “You tried that once before: 
take care, Lady Baby—you have 
enough to answer for already. B 
the way,” he added abruptly, 
“what is Carbury doing here?” 

“He is ” she began, and then 
broke off with a start. _No—what- 
ever happened, his presence must 
not be betrayed; that would be 
base, that would be mean ;—in the 
excess of her remorse Lady Baby 
felt that it would be so. Had he 
not already reproached her with 
making him ridiculous? And how 
much greater would the absurdity 
of the position be were his new 
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quest known? “Have you seen 
him?” she asked anxiously. 

“T have not seen him, but I have 
caught a glimpse of the insepar- 
able Williams, which means of 
course that Carbury is here. What 
is he here for?” 

“ Nothing ; how can [I tell? I 
don’t know : I didn’t know he was 
here ; that is to say, yes—I did.” 

“You know and you did not 
know—how am I to understand 
that ?” 

“ Any way you will; I can’t say 
anything more. Leave me, Sir 
Peter,” she added in evident dis- 
tress, “please leave me at once,” 
If he did not leave her at once she 
felt certain that the whole secret 
would be out, for she was begin- 
ning to lose her head. 

Then he left her, but he went 
with the germ of an idea in his 
mind, and, unknown to himself, 
that germ was striking root. 
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THE CROFTERS. 


I,— THE CROFTER COMMISSION. 


Tue Crofters Act of 1886 in- 
troduced principles hitherto un- 
heard of in Great Britain. The 


Commission appointed to adminis- , 


' ter that Act have been steadily at 
work; but it is only now, after 
their issue of final decisions for 
the islands belonging to Inverness- 
shire and’ Ross-shire, that their 
method of work and the result of 
it can be tested for any complete 
and definite area. A new system 
which has revolutionised not only 
the law of landlord and tenant, 
but also the whole relationship in 
which they stand'to each other 
over the northern counties, must 
be worthy of examination ; but the 
interest is increased when it is re- 
membered that politicians are not 
wanting who advocate the general 
extension of the Act to Scotland 
at large. As I have in a former 
article pointed out, all the peculi- 


arities-which constitute a “crofting 


country” are to be found in an 
intensified form in the Western 
Islands. Now, therefore, that the 
Commission have done their best 
and worst in these islands, the op- 
portunity has come to inquire—Has 
this novel legislation succeeded ? 
are the people better off? are their 
prospects brighter than before? 
The Commission have visited the 
islands on three separate occasions, 
they have heard all the cases that 
have come before~ them, ample 
opportunity .has been given to 
every man to lodge his claim. 
Hence the rent at which crofts 
under the limit of #30 are now 
entered in the rent-rolls may be 
considered as that which will reg- 
ulate the relations between land- . 
lords and tenants for the future.' 
The following table} shows the 
actual result of the proceedings of 
the Commission :—/ 
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Thus, the net result of the work 
of the Commission in those islands 
is, that 3518 heads of families, re- 
presenting about 21,000 persons 
out of a population of 60,600, have 
had their rents reduced by £4839, 
and a large portion of their debts 


cancelled. With regard to the re- 
duction of rents, it is impossible 
and improper to comment on one 
side or the other. It is undoubt- 
edly the case that in almost every 
district those who know from long 
acquaintance the real capacity of 





1 This table is compiled from the Reports of the Commission for 1886, 1887, 
and 1888, and from the tables published in the press for the current year. 
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every holding can point to num- 
berless instances of glaring ine- 
quality in the decisions; but these 
evils are the inevitable consequence 
of the policy which was adopted, 
and the members of the Oommis- 
sion doubtless have the most an- 
xious desire to do right between 
man and man, and yet are abso- 
lutely unable in the short time at 
their disposal to arrive in all cases 
at a reasonable decision. There 
are two methods of fixing rents; 
one by bargain between landlord 
and tenant, the other by calling 
in a Commission with arbitrary 
powers. Both have their disad- 
vantages. The former prevails 
over Great Britain, the United 
States of America, and the conti- 
nent of Europe; the latter over 
the Western Highlands and Ire- 
land. Those who perceive tho 
faults of the first will do well to 
inquire somewhat minutely into 
the evils of the second before they 
clamour for the extension of the 


‘ system. On the subject of rents 


I have only one more word to add. 
The fact of considerable reductions 
having been made, is held to prove 
that the poor crofters have been 
living under a system of grinding 
tyranny. The reductions have 
amounted over the islands at large 
to exactly 30 per cent. The reduc- 
tions on the large farms recently 
falling out of lease, and relet under 
the old system of free bargain, 
have exceeded this figure. It is 
therefore sufficiently evident there 
has been no injustice in the treat- 
ment of the crofter community by 
the exaction of rents incommen- 
surate with the value of produce. 

I now pass to a brief examina- 
tion of the action of the Commis- 
sion in wiping out arrears, and it 
is here that the iniquity of the 
Act as it stands, and as it is ad- 
ministered, is apparent. The Act, 
from the landlord’s point of view, 


is indeed iniquitous, for it cancels 
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debts which are not only due to 
him for the enjoyment of his pro- 
perty by his tenant, but on account 
of the sums thus cancelled he has 
@in all cases already defrayed the 
landlord’s share of rates and taxes, 
and in very many cases those of 
the tenant besides. Thus, in the 
case of Lady Matheson of the 
‘Lews, arrears due to her to the ex- 
tent of £11,398 have been can- 
celled, although she has already 
paid upon this large sum her share 
of rates, and in most instances the 


share which should have been borne 


by the tenant. Mr Fraser-Mack- 
intosh recently questioned the 
Lord Advocate as to the accuracy 
of the statement that Lady Ma- 
theson had paid £582 for tenants’ 
rates, she being prevented by legisla- 
tion from securing repayment. The 
Lord Advocate confirmed the accu- 
racy of the statement, and added 
there was no redress. When it is 
borne in mind that rates for the 
four parishes in the Lews are of 
the most extravagant character, it 
is evident Lady Matheson must 
have sustained a loss actually out 
of pocket, besides receiving no 
rent of many thousand pounds, 
Surely with such a construc- 
tion of the law operating to 
their ruin, the proprietors of 
the north asked no extreme con- 
cession when, with one voice, they 
approached the Government fifteen 
months ago with this humble 
prayer — ‘That taxation should 
not be levied on rents rendered 
irrecoverable by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” The result is a striking 
illustration of the powerlessness 
of any appeal which is not backed 
by numbers and noisy agitation. 
The injustice is admitted, but 
there is no redress. The effect of 
the arrears clause upon the land- 
lord is, however, unimportant in 
comparison with the evil it has 
worked and is working among 
the people. It is the fruitful 
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parent of dishonesty, unthrift, 
jealousy, and disunion among the 
people at large. As it stands in 
the statute-book, and as it has 
been administered, it is a curse to 
the country. Should legislation 
designed to effect the same pur- 
pose ever be extended to counties 
beyond the Highland limit, the 
arrears clause stands out as a 
beacon of warning lest the evil it 
has wrought should be extended 
to other populations. Tho reasons 
which ought to restrain criticism 
and comment on the action of the 
Commission in fixing rents, have 
no force in the case of decisions 
regarding arrears. In the former, 
a thousand considerations enter 
into the calculation — climate, 
lie of the ground, distance from 
market, amount of tenants’ im- 
provements, &c., and these pro- 
tect any decision from effective 
comment ; but in the latter, the 
decisions themselves afford abun- 
dant ground for examination, for 
comparison, for criticism, for com- 
ment, and, as I intend to show, 
for utter condemnation. Why 
was the arrears clause introduced ? 
For one reason alone. Rents be- 
ing, as was alleged, excessive, 
evictions possible if not probable 
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for non-payment of this rent, and 
arrears having accumulated for two 
or three years, it was — use- 
less to reduce rents for the future 
if eviction was to be possible on ac- 
count of the accumulated arrears. 
Where rents were found to be ex- 
cessive and arrears had accumu- 
lated from inability to pay—in 
these cases, and in these alone— 
it was intended the Commission 
should have power to reduce both 
rents and arrears. It is clear 
from the whole debate, and will 
be admitted by the most stren- 
uous advocate of the rights of 
tenants, that the Commission re- 
ceived no roving power to. cancel 
arrears because it was.a pleasant 
and charitable thing to do, but 
they were limited to cancelling 
arrears or reducing them in so far 
as they had arisen from honest 
inability to meet the existing 
rents. From examples alone is it 
possible to realise—I dare not say 
the system adopted by the Com- 
mission, for there is absolutely 
none, but—the course which has 
been taken. In every one of the 
following cases the contrasted de- 
cisions were given on the ‘same 
day, and the holdings were inthe’ 
same township. 
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I have omitted all those in- 
stances, and many are very strik- 
ing, where the names of widows 
stand in the rent-book, except 
in the last, where the rent of 
two widows is compared, so as 
to eliminate those sentiments of 
sympathy which in dealing with 
one’s Own property are entirely 
laudable. 

These instances are not culled 
with care and difficulty from long 
tables ; the reports absolutely teem 
with them ; they could be multi- 
plied scores of times, and every 
township in the Highlands can 
quote case after case to illustrate 
how perfect a lottery is an applica- 
tion to the Court, and men are left 
with no certainty but one—that 
he who pays his debts is a fool, 
since he receives no consideration, 
while the man who has incurred 
the largest arrears generally ob- 
tains .nost favour. The direct 
consequence has been non -pay- 
ment of rents, in the hope that a 
huge accumulation of arrears may 
secure—whether the rent be judged 
fair or no—the compassion of the 
Court and nullification of the debt. 
It has become common in some 
parts of the Highlands for the 
crofters frankly to state that this 
is their purpose in refusing to pay 
rent, and I can scarcely ~ blame 
them ; they are but taking advan- 
tage of a system which has received 
the reckless sanction of Parlia- 
ment. From whatever point of 
view the question may be re- 
garded, the reader will admit 
that the teaching of the Legisla- 
ture and Oommission combined 
is in this matter the parent— 
as I have said—of dishonesty 
and unthrift; while the result of 
fitful and uncertain administra- 
tion must provoke jealousy and dis- 
union among those whose interests 
have been so unequally affected. 
The fault is not with the people: 
it is not primarily with the Com- 
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mission ; but rather with the House 
of Commons, which too gladly 
escaped from a difficulty by enact- 
ing a law in terms so vague as to 
court abuse. Under the Act as it 
stands, the tenant who has paid 
his way meets with positive injus- 
tice, while he who has made no 
effort has a large reward. When 
Parliament made up its mind to 
reduce arrears, it should have 
limited such reduction to cases 
where the existing rent was found 
to be unfair, and in these cases the 
excesses should have been allowed 
for a definite period, say, five years 
in every instance. Thus, A, B., 
owing £10 in arrears on a £5 
rent, has his rent reduced to £4. 
He will be entitled to the differ- 
ence between the old rent and the 
fair rent for five years, that is, £5, 
and the arrears he has to pay are 
reduced by that amount. ©. D. 
paid a similar rent and received a 
similar reduction, but having been 
punctual in his payments, he has 
to receive, and does receive, by 
instalments, the amount that he 
has overpaid. If the law had 
stood thus, there would have been 
no temptation to accumulate ar- 
rears; all would have received 
equal measure, and there would 
have been no just discontent. 
Taking the Act as it stands 
ind administered as we find it, 
I repeat it has been a disaster to 
the country. Men have profited 
inversely with their. energy, in- 
dustry, and thrift. Those who 
have made no effort to keep square 
with the world, but have allowed 
year by year to pass without an 
effort to meet their obligations, are 
rewarded ; those who in good and 
evil times alike have done their 
best to meet all engagements, are 
left to the reflection that courage 
and honesty aro not qualities that 
meet with appreciation, and that 
they would have been far wiser to 
run up debts at their pleasure for 
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the charitable to pay or for the 
Legislature to cancel. 

Mr Malcolm MacNeil, in his in- 
teresting report from the Lews, 
comments on the “ listless apathy” 
of the population, and gives as his 
opinion that this is mainly owing 
to the fact that in every circum- 
stance of difficulty and distress 
“some agency to them unknown 
has stepped in to their rescue,” 
and, they argue, ‘‘ Why should not 
the like occur again?” The crofter 
who has been suddenly relieved of 
three, five, seven, ten, or even 
fifteen years of arrears, naturally 
argues what has happened once 
may happen again, and his prin- 
cipal inducement to vigorous effort 
is removed. His neighbour, who 
has not succumbed but who has 
annually met his obligations, is 
forced to the conclusion that he 
has made a sad mistake which it 
would be folly to repeat. 

The number of crofters in the 
islands is not less than 6900. An 
exhaustive series of visits by the 
Commissioners has disposed of 
3518. Among the large balance 
are many who have resisted for a 
longer or shorter period—many 
altogether—the temptation to 
withhold payment of rent. With 
these men virtue is its sole re- 
ward ; bitter are the feelings with 
which they see advantage accruing 
to the least worthy of their class, 
and utterly destructive of manli- 
ness, self-reliance, independence, 
and thrift are the lessons which 
the Oommission have taught. 

In legislation, however, there is 
no going back. Landlords and 
tenants alike know the best and 
the worst of the new system, and 
the future must be faced. 

The crofters of the Hebrides 
are now starting fair. They have 
a clear field, and an opportunity 
of justifying the legislation which 
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has been passed in their interests. 
Who is there, however, that, know- 
ing the country, will pretend that 
whatever gains have accrued to the 
crofters have not, even in their 
exclusive interest, been purchased 
at a destructive price? Confidence 
has been destroyed, capital has 
taken swift alarm, improvements 
have been postponed and relin- 
quished, and the terrible lesson, go 
hard to eradicate, that “ honesty 
is not the best policy,” has been 
sedulously impressed on the people. 
Sixty thousand people still struggle 
to live in a country where there is 
no manufacture, and where the gross 
yearly value certainly cannot now 
exceed from £75,000 to £80,000 
a-year. The “crofter question” 
is as acute as it ever was, and as 
things stand there are but three 
alternatives. Development of new 
industry ; emigration ; discontent, 
poverty, and wretchedness, border- 
ing, in any chance bad season, on 
actual starvation. In this com- 
munity, as in every other, the 
surest and the best solution is 
to be found in the vigour of the 
people; but the Legislature have 
taken the question up, so far they 
have made a mess of it, and they 
cannot leave it where it stands. 
The visit -of the Secretary for 
Scotland, particularly directed to 
these islands which make the 
exclusive subject of this article, 
proves that the Government are 
convinced their duty is not termin- 
ated, and that they are resolved so 
to proceed on remedial lines that 
failure—if such there be—shall 
not be chargeable to them. The 
directions in which legislative 
action is sought are fourfold: first, 
by facilitating the occupation of 
new holdings ; second, by relieving 
to some extent the fearful pressurs 
of local taxation ; third, by bring- 
ing work to the people through the 
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fostering of local enterprise; fourth, 
by bringing the people to work by 
emigration. 

If any man recommends the oc- 
cupation of new holdings by legis- 
lative enactment, let him glance 
through the reports of the Crofters 
Commission, and observe how the 
township system has produced 
nothing but debt, misery, and dis- 
content, To seize the grazings now 
occupied by farmers, now bearing 
stock of sheep and cattle of the 
best breeds and highest value, 
now producing all that they are 
capable of food-supply for the na- 
tion, to place them in the hands 
of crofter communities, would not 
only be an act of-robbery against 
the interests of individuals, but of 
folly unredeemed in those of the 
people themselves and of the na- 
tion at large. Farms are indeed 
too large: there is abundant room 
for a gradation of holdings by 
means of which the saving crofter 


may step into the small. farming 
class. Men, however, who can take 
farms at £50, £30, £20, or even 
£15, and stock them at their own 
expense, will not want oppor- 


tunities. They would be as wel- 
come as rain to a thirsty soil on 
almost every Highland - estate, 
where many farms are so great as 
to break down under their own 
weight. If, besides this, any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
be found who will deem it consis- 
tent with his duty to the general 
taxpayer to advance money to 
assist in the purchase of stock, 
such action in the interests of the 
Highlands alone would be warmly 
welcomed ; but this is the limit of 
wise legislative interference in this 
direction. What is wanted is a mix- 
ture of occupations and of classes 
— fishermen, crofter townships, 
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small‘ farmers, gradually grading 
up to the tacksman with some 
thousands of sheep. To place the 
whole of any country in the hands 
of any one class is absurd. 

2. Relief from local taxation. 
—A sum of £30,000 has been 
placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the Probate Duty grant, 
and this has been distributed by 
him among the parishes of the 
Highland counties. How sorely 
it is needed, especially in the island 
districts, is shown by one fact. 
But for this grant the school rates 
alone would stand at 7s. 6d. in 
Barvas, 7s. in Loch, 4s. in Uig, and 
6s. 1ld. in Harris; besides which, 
the poor-rates amount to 5s. 6d., 
5s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. respectively. 
Adding the county and road rates, 
the local charges in Barvas would 
exceed 15s. in the £; and with a de- 
creasing rental the rates must grow. 
By the Scottish Local Governmefit 
Bill, the Government proposed to 
make this grant of £30,000 per- 
petual ; but they have so far yielded 
to the clamour of debate as to re- 
duce this figure to £10,000, The 
total average charge for every kind 
of local taxation—except poor-rates 
—varies from 11.19d. in Kirkeud- 
bright to 24.85d. in Banff, which 
is the most heavily burdened county 
outside the Highland line. On the 
grounds of justice and of policy, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must find some means of replacing 
the £20,000 diverted to other uses, 
and of thus reducing the excep- 
tional charges on the island part 
ishes until they more nearly ap- 
proach that levied for similar pur- 
poses in richer and more favoured 
districts, 

3. Bringing work to the people.— 
So far as this is practicable, I have 





1 Local Taxation Return, No. 153, p. 6. 
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no hesitation whatever in arguing 
that this is the right policy to 
carry through to its furthest 
legitimate conclusion. Sixty thou- 
sand people are living in the West- 
ern Islands. If it is possible for 
them to continue to live thero in 
active industry and enjoying fair 
prosperity, it is in the best inter- 
ests of the empire that they should 
remain. What can Parliament do 
to foster industry? To answer that 
question was the object of Lord 
Lothian’s careful and exhaustive 
inquiry in June last. Mr Smith 
has stated in the House of Oom- 
mons that the recommendations 
of the Secretary for Scotland are 
already in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, and that definite action 
will be taken early next session. 
It is most earnestly to be desired 
that any scheme proposed in the 
interests of the West Highlands 
should show with unmistakable 
cfearness how far the Government 
are prepared to go, and where they 
are determined to stop. The latter 
is quite as important as the former, 
for nothing can be more dangerous 
than cherishing illusive hopes of ad- 
vantages which can never be given. 
The directions in which public as- 
sistance may be afforded are obvious 
—by railways, by piers and har- 
bours, and by greater postal and 
telegraphicfacilities. Lochiel, Lord 
Abinger, The Mackintosh, and 
some other proprietors interested in 
Highiand prosperity, have secured 
their bill for a railway direct from 
Glasgow to Fort William. The 
continuation which is necessary to 
connect the Western Islands with 
this terminus is some thirty - six 
miles in length. The railway 
which it was proposed to make to 
Roshven was estimated to cost 
£115,000 for twenty-seven miles, 
though, if carried through Arisaig, 
which would involve but ten extra 
miles, to Malaig—the terminus most 
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recommended as being on the di- 
rect route of steamers through the 
Sound of Skye—the cost should 
not be an insurmountable barrier 
to so vast an improvement as that 
involved in placing the north- 
western seaboard within six or 
seven hours of Glasgow. 

The Highland Railway with 
its present terminus at Strome 
Ferry, is within thirteen miles of 
Kyleakin, which is the most con- 
venient point of access for all the 
traffic passing on the west coast. 
Further north the projected lines 
from Garve to Ullapool, and from 
Achnasheen to Aultbean, offer 
great advantages to the population 
both of the west’ coast and of the 
Lews, and may be constructed 
without any excessive or prohibi- 
tory outlay. 

I am unable within the limits 
of this paper to discuss in detail 
the work which is desired within 
the islands themsclves, The pro- 
jects for development by railways 
in Skye and the Lews, and for 
construction of numberless har- 
bours in almost every island, have 
been fully explained to the Sec- 
retary for Scotland and discussed 
in the press. These projects can 
only be realised by expenditure of 
a philanthropic rather than com- 
mercial character from the public 
purse. How far expenditure of 
money belonging to the taxpayer 
at large, in the interests of the in- 
habitants of a particular district, 
can be justified, is a question for 
statesmen to settle. The Irish 
Light Railways Act, just passed 
into law, boldly provides public 
money for the construction of rail- 
ways in special districts ; and jus- 
tification for this departure from 
sound economic theory has been 
found by the Chief Secretary “in 
the poverty of the districts with 
which they had to deal.” All ad- 
mit the danger of any financial 
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laxity in such matters ; but I con- 
tend that, if it can be shown, and 
so far as it can be shown, that ex- 
penditure will establish industries 
among the people by means of 
which work and money will be 
brought into the country, and idle- 
ness and want driven out, such ex- 
penditure ought to be freely in- 
curred. Employment’ is the best 
remedy for distress, and the State 
is not stepping beyond her proper 
province in promoting self-support- 
ing industry in those extremities 
of the kingdom which are least fa- 
voured by climate and situation. 
It is not denied by any’ that 
construction of railways and har- 
bouys in the islands would add 
enormously to the value of the 
fishing on the coast, and conse- 
quently to the resources of the 
people. The only serious adverse 
answer is to point out that old- 
established fisheries—those, for in- 
stance, on the Banffshire and 
Aberdeenshire coast—are barely 
able, with all their advantages, to 
hold theirown. The Fishery Board 
returns for Scotland show that last 
year the gross value of fish taken 
on the Scottish coast amounted to 
£2,100,000, of which a very large 
proportion was exported. The 
balance that remains is absurdly 
small for the population. The fact 
is, fish caught on the coast do not 
reach the consumer. If the people 
of the great inland towns could get 
access to the supplies of food ready 
to the fishermen’s hand on the 
coast, vast would be the benefit to 
both. .Of all the social problems 
ready to the hand of the reformer, 
there are few of greater practical 
moment than that of bringing a 
cheap and wholesome supply of 
food to the door of the hungry 
poor, and a vigorous effort to 
widen the demand for fish should 
go hand in hand with further de- 
velopment of the fisheries. 
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Even more urgent and far more 
easy is it for the Treasury and 
Post-office to come to some agree- 
ment which may facilitate the 
settlement of the perpetual dis- 
putes between the Department and 
the people, as to the postal and 
telegraph service. I give one in- 
stance of what is constantly occur- 
ring. The Kilmuir district in Skye 
contains over 5000 people. Their 
letters lie at Portree every day for 
fourteen hours, and during nine 
months of the year, when there is 
only a tri-weekly service, thirty- 
eight hours are wasted within 
fifteen miles of their destination. 
Every individual resident has 
signed a petition for redress, every 
courtesy is shown by the Post- 
master-General and his subordi- 
nate officers; but the result is a 
refusal, on the ground that the 
present service to this large pop- 
ulation is carried on at a loss of 
£56, and a better service as far as 
Uig would aggravate the deficit to 
a total of £107. The whole ques- 
tion in the wild and distant dis- 
tricts should be dealt with by the 
Treasury in a liberal manner, until 
the service is such as to afford the 
whole population reasonable con- 
veniences and encouragement for 
the transaction of business by post 
and telegram. 

4, Emigration.— Earnestly ad- 
vocating, as I do, every concession 
which may bring work to the 
people in their present homes, it 
is perfectly obvious no solution is 
possible which does not include 
large facilities for voluntary emi- 
gration. This rightly carried out ; 
is a remedial measure of greatest 
value and of greatest kindness ; 
to look to the other methods of 
relief, excluding emigration would 
aggravate the present trouble and 
lead to utter disappointment; to 
rely on emigration alone would be 
both ungenerous and unwise, and 
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would infallibly result in failure. 
The existing problem cannot be 
solved by the application of any 
single specific, but a clearly defined 
and vigorous policy in the several 
directions I have indicated will 


ive hope for a lasting settle. 
er the Highland difficulty, 
through the well-spent energy, 
both at homo and abroad, of the 
Highland people. 

Rea@inaLD MacLeop. 


II.—TIIEIR CONDITION AND PROSPECTS. 


I.—THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE CROFTER QUESTION, 


“Tr is a misapprehension, and one 
that may lead to many others, to re- 
gard them as a class of small farmers, 
who got, or are now expected or sup- 
ro to get, their living and to pay 
rent from the produce of their crofts. 
They are spall Inlinarenn, living chiefly 
by the wages of labour, and holding 
crofts or lots for which they pay rent, 
not from the produce of the land but 
from wages. When employment is 
deficient they are in distress, and if 
they cannot obtain it at home they 
must seek it elsewhero, or they will 
starve as certainly as if they held no 
land.” 


These words expressed the view of 
the position of the crofters held in 
1851 by an official inquirer, who, 
besides being a native of the dis- 
trict to which his report refers, 
seems to have used every possible 
care to reach a sound conclusion 
through laborious collation of the 
views of those best able to inform 
him. In those days, now thirty- 
eight years ago, in the island of 
Skye, including Raasay, Rona, and 
other islands parochially connect- 
ed with it, the ordinary croft did 
“not provide an average family 
with food for six months;” the 
same was the case in the Lews and 
Harris; in North Uist it was 
thought that an average family 
might possibly subsist for seven 
months ; while in South Uist and 
Barra the difference between pro- 
duction and consumption was 
largely against the former. These 
facts appear to justify the con- 


clusion that the crofter of 1851 
maintained himself for a consider- 
able portion of the year, provided 
himself with everything for which 
money was required, and paid his 
rent from the wages of some form 
of labour. . 
How stands the matter now! 
Has anything occurred to change 
the conditions then inseparable 
from the crofters’ position! The 
population has largely increased, 
subdivision of the holdings has 
progressed with alarming rapidity, 
and meanwhile the scale of living 
has materially improved or has at 
least become greatly more costly : 
it was calculated by an acute ob- 
server who had access to special 
sources of information, that, three . 
years ago, more than thrice the 
rental of the parish of Barra passed 
into the hands of the merchants 
there in payment for tea and to- 
bacco alone; if, then, another 
rental be added to cover the cost 
of meal, clothing, and all other 
purchased articles, it follows that 
the croft which formerly supported 
the family for six or eight months 
cannot now contribute in any con- 
siderable degree to the cost of sub- 
sistence. But, in these circum- 
stances, the Logislature has thought 
fit to do two things which serious- 
ly complicate a problem already 
difficult enough—viz., (1) To re- 
cognise the crofter as a farmer; 
and (2) to stereotype the crofting 
system. It is not our purpose to dis- 
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cuss the policy of recent legislation 
on this. subject,—it is sufficient 
that it exists, and must be borne 
in mind in any discussion of the 
uestion. 
It is obvious, then, from what 
has been said above, that the 
present croft could only maintain 
the occupant and his family for a 
small portion of the year, even if 
he enjoyed the whole return and 
were freed from the obligation to 
pay rent; but, as a matter of fact, 
the cases are rare, in the islands 
at least, in which the produce of 
the croft is not shared between 
two or more families, and the ob- 
ligation to pay rent—such a rent 
as has been fixed as fair—is ‘en- 
forced by the penalty of ejectment 
on failure. It would thus seem 
’ to be absolutely necessary, in order 
that the crofter may enjoy a rea- 
sonable chance of retaining his 
holding, to free him from the in- 
cubus of the subdivider or squatter, 
and to restore to him the whole 
area which stands in his name in 
the books of the estate. It is a 
singular circumstance that no pro- 
vision has been made to this end. 
There is ample power for the pre- 
vention of future subdivision, but 
none for remedying the mistakes 
of landlord or tenant in the past, 
—none for the removal of a swarm 
of squatters numbering thousands, 
It may be well to cast a glance 
backward, and before we proceed, 
to understand how subdivision 
arose, Here we quote from the 
report of 1851 :— 


“As originally allotted, in the 
islands at least, the crofts seem to 
have been quite sufficient to -afford 
the maintenance of a family and the 
means of paying the established rent ; 
but when kelp was largely and pro- 
fitably manufactured, when potatoes 
were extensively and successfully 
cultivated, when fishings were gvod 
and the prices of cattle high, the 
crofter found his croft more than 
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sufficient for his wants ; and when a 
son or a daughter married, he divided 
it with the young couple, who built 
themselves another house upon it, 
lived on the produce, and na re 
of the rent. Arius, many crofts which 
still stand in the rent-roll in the name 
of one occupant, who is held responsi- 
ble for the whole rent, are, in fact, 
occupied by two, three, or even, in 
some cases, four families. On some 
properties an effort was made to pre- 
vent this subdivision. The erection 
of an additional house on any croft 
was prohibited, and the prohibition 
was enforced ; but the evil was not 
thereby arrested. The married son 
or daughter was received into the 
house of the original occupant ; and, 
if the land was not actually divided, 
it was not the less required to sup- 
port two or more families. Attempts 
were, in some cases, made to put an 
end to this practice, but it was found 
to involve so much apparent cruelty 
and injustice, and it was so revolting 
to the feelings of all concerned, that 
children should be expelled from the 
house’ of their parents, that the evil 
was submitted to and still continues; 
to exist.” 


The evil which existed in 1851) 
has not been mitigated—nay, has 
become grievously augmented—by 
the lapse of time; for now, not 
only are» the crofts required to 
furnish partial support for an in-, 
creased population, but, through 
the rise in the scale of living and' 
deterioration of the soil, are less, 
fitted to support them. 

We propose in succeeding pages: 
to consider the question of pro- 
viding for the subdividers and 
squatters, as well as for the ex- 
tension of the holdings of those 
to whom the Crofters Act applies. 
But before entering on this portion 
of the subject, it may be well to 
point out that’ the herring-fishery 
is the main source of wages open 
to the great majority of the in- 
habitants of Skye and the Long 
Island. Some few of the people 
find employment in the service of, 
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proprietors, farmers, and _sports- 
men—and there are, besides, local 
fisheries of lobsters, cod and ling, 
and coal-fish ; but these industries, 
useful as they are, cannot for one 
moment be compared with the 
great herring -fishery, which, at- 
tracting thousands of boats, pro- 
vides wages for every man and 
woman not otherwise engaged, and 
has been the principal factor .in 
determining the increase of the 
population. It may be said with 
truth that a successful herring- 
fishing on both coasts places the 
West Highland population in a 
position of comparative comfort 
for the remainder of the year, 
while an adverse season lands 
them in poverty, often in absolute 
destitution. In short, it does not 
admit of doubt or question that 
the exhaustion of the herring- 
shoals would reduce some 50,000 
or 60,000 persons, within a, very 
brief period, to a condition of 
utter pauperism—to a condition, 
not only of inability to pay any 
rent whatsoever, but of actual 
want. 

The herring has hitherto been 
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popularly regarded as a migratory 
fish, which, for some mysterious 
reason, followed the same general 
course year by year with remark- 
able regularity. It is startling to 
find that scientific opinion seems 
now tending to an entirely dif- 
ferent view—viz., to the conclu- 
sion that the herring is a purely 
local creature, which withdraws to 
deep water at certain seasons, re- * 
turning within reach of the fisher- 
man at others. If this be the 
true history of the herring—and 
it is so read with great and increas- 
ing distinctness by somo of our 
most able authorities—-the im- 
mense expansion of the fishing 
industry is but another name for 
its more rapid extinction. We 
may—we probably shall—witness, 
within a few years, the practical 
ruin of this great industry, or at 
least its compulsory reduction 
within such limits as may permit 
nature to restore the balance be- 
tween the diminished shoals and 
the vast array of enemies by whom 
they are assailed. When this 
occurs, what is to become of our 
West Highland population ?* 





1 Upon this point Mr Anderson Smith of Ledaig, a member of the Scottish 


Board of Fisheries, suppliés important evidence. 


29th July :-— 


Mr Smith writes on the 





**Without. looking back too far over my published statements, I extract 
from an address to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, delivered by me 13th 
December 1886: ‘For fully twenty years we have sought to spread the know- 
ledge of their, to a large extent, local character, and to show that they may be 
had at all seasons of the year on our own shores. There is no month in which 
they are not captured, and no month, we believe, in which they do not spawn. 
Indeed, herring in all stages of ripeness and conditions of development are con- 
stantly taken in the same shoal. They are always with us if we only knew where, 
and what they feed upon is an important question in arriving at a knowledge of 
their whereabouts. They approach the shore for two purposes—to feed and to 
spawn. In the former case they are poor, in the latter in prime condition.’ 

‘* This question of food is at the bottom of their differentiation, no doubt. A 
really skilled herring-dealer can tell the herring from every loch in-Scotland, so 
distinct is their difference. The fish of Loch Fyne and Loch Hourn are the best 
on the west coast, but they are not feeding when captured, and consequently. 
their peculiar character must have been acquired by a continued residence in 
the locality! It is unnecessary to give a list of instances of lochs becoming 
deserted after severe fishing over a term of years. Not that the herring 


are fished out, but only down so low that they are unable to combat their natural 
enemies. 


‘The chances are that the local supply had, through fortunate con- 
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The crofter, as we have seen, is 
seriously handicapped by the sub- 
division of his holding,—whether 
recent or remote, whether due 10 
his own action or that of his land- 
lord, —and, as if this were not 
enough, the squatter also has thrust 
himself into the township, either 
reclaiming a patch from the com- 
mon pasture whereon also he feeds 
such stock as he can gather, or 
begging or renting a potato-ground 
from some crofter or subdivider, 
in any case adding to the excess of 
numbers which the area at com- 
mand is required to ieed. The 
first step, therefore, towards help- 
ing the crofter to a position of in- 
dependence, is to rid him of this 
burden ; and here we may remark 
that subdivision of holdings, though 
often the work of the crofter him- 
self, was by no means always so. 
It is an unquestioned fact that 
townships were sometimes removed 
and added to others by the man- 
agers of estates; but though this 
proceeding now bears the aspect 
of tyranny and oppression, it was 
so far from being regarded in this 
light by the “sufferers,” that there 
actually exists a letter written to 
the author of a celebrated eviction, 
by the clergyman of the parish on 
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behalf of the people, wherein the 
“oppressor” is warmly thanked 
for placing them in a position to 
share in the protits of kelp-naking 
and’ fishing, which their former 
site precluded. That this motive 
prompted the removals in many 
instances may be inferred from the 
fact that, while enforced migra- 
tions from inland townships to the 
sea-shore are known to have oc- 
curred, there is no instance on 
record of removal from the shore 
to an inland site 

But to return to our subject. 
The problem before us is to pro- 
vide for the subdividers and squat- 
ters such advantages elsewhere as 
shall induce them voluntarily to 
relieve the crofters of their pres- 
ence,—we say “voluntarily,” for, 
in the existing state of public 
opinion, it must be assumed that 
the idea of compulsion is inadmis- 
sible,—and, to secure this object, 
migration either to adjacent lands 
or to other parts of the Highlands 
has been proposed. Let us exam- 
ine shortly this rather attractive 
project. 

Two difficulties meet us at the 
outset—viz., (1) The strong indis- 
position of the people to remove 
at all; and (2) their want of the 








ditions, increased sufficiently to attract attention, and that it was virtually fished 
out, the residue being unable to regain ascendancy until similar exceptional con- 
ditions recur.’ - This is my view as expressed in my list of Hebridean fishes. Mr 
John Murray supports this view: ‘He believes the herring of Loch Fyne never 
migrate beyond the entrance of the sea-loch—if they even go so far—but only | 
from the shallows to the deeps of Inverary.’ Bertram too, in. his last edition of 
‘The Harvest of the Sea,’ seems to accept this opinion: ‘The herring, it is 
asserted, never ventures far from the spot where it is taken, and its condition, 
when it is caught, is just an index of the feeding it has enjoyed in its particular 
locality.’ 

‘** The evidence is steadily’accumulating in favour of this theory ; and although 
it may be overdone and narrowed down to limits against which our judgment 
rebels, yet the rough principle I believe to be incontrovertible, that the locality 
on the west coast relying upon its neighbouring herring-fishery, may any day 
awake and find its occupation gone—fished-out as thoroughly as a ealmon-river !” 
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capital necessary to occupy: hold- 
ings of adequate size (for it would 
clearly be contrary to sound policy 
to provide them with holdings of 
the old inadequate area). 

It has been the fashion among 
some writers and speakers to lay 
much stress, in laudatory terms, 
on the affection of West High- 
landers for their native townships ; 
but is this sentiment, in sober 
truth, a subject for special men- 
tion, or worthy of special praise ? 
Is it not rather a feeling which 
exists in the mind of every human 
being, and, to a remarkable extent, 
in many animals,—akin, in fact, 
to the instinct which attaches a 
horse to his stable, or a cat to his 
native collar? We apprehend that 
the question does not admit of 
serious discussion; and however 
worthy of pity we may think the 
man, horse, or cat whose feelings 
are lacerated by the loss of a 
familiar home, we nevertheless 
ruthlessly insist on severing such 
ties, both in our own families and 
among our four-footed friends, 
But the difficulty does not consist 
in showing that no particular credit 
is due to the West Highlander for 
the feeling which prompts him to 
stay at home,—it is rather in offer- 
ing him inducements sufficiently. 
strong to lead him to conquer it. 
His new holding, according to the 
best authority, must not be of less 
rent than £25—+.¢., it must carry a 
stock of 8 or 10 cows with their 
followers, and from 100 to 150 
sheep. And this is not all, for 
it is estimated by a trustworthy 
agriculturist that, to reclaim prom- 
ising moorland into good -arable 
land, involves an expenditure of 
from £15 to £25 an acre ;! and as 
10or 12 acres of arable ground must 
form part of such a holding as we 


with twice as much), in order that 
winter fodder may be raised and 
a due rotation maintained, we must 
add £250 or £300 to the cost of 


stock before our migrant can be ~ 


said to be fairly started. Then, 
also, cropping in rotation involves 
fencing, the presence of a family 
involves a dwelling, and the pos- 
session of stock demands out- 
houses. On the whole, it is plain 
that a new holding of suitable 
character cannot be created, suffi- 
ciently stocked, and placed in a 
position to succeed, under a mini- 
mum expenditure of from £400 to 
£500, even if the occupant is re- 
quired to repay no part of the 
cost of the land on which he is 
placed ; and there is the further 
consideration that, during the 
earlier years of his occupancy, tho 
croft would not produce, or would 
produce only in part, sufficient 
subsistence for his family, while ho 
would be precluded by his arduous 
labours at home from adding to 
the household income by seeking 
engagements elsewhere. It is im- 
possible to contemplate the posi- 
tion of a migrant, under . the 
circumstances which we have de- 
scribed, without a feeling of dis- 
may: earth-hunger is a profound 
sentiment in the Hebrides, but 
would any sane man, with’ due 
knowledge of the prospect be- 
fore him, embark on the enter- 
prise of establishing himself thus! 
Are there capitalists in Great 
Britain who would provide him 
with the necessary means? Would 
any Government be rash enough 
to offer him what he requires from 
the public purse? Migration may 


.be dismissed as a possible means 


of attracting the subdividers and 
squatters, except, perhaps, in a 





1 The above estimate applies to operations conducted on a large scale, in the 
most favourable situations, and under skilled supervision. —L 
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few isolated cases, and under cir- 
cumstances exceptionally favour- 
able. 

Another proposal has been to 
offer the redundant population the 
means of emigrating to the colonies 
on what is known as the “ Tuke 
system.” Under this system the 
passage of the emigrant is paid, 
some little necessary outfit is pro- 
vided, a situation is secured for 
him, and he is left to shift for 
himself. To this plan there are 
two obvious objections—it is not 
likely to prove acceptable to any 
considerable numbers, and it is 
more than doubtful whether the 
emigrants would prove desirable 
servants to those who engaged 
them. We have already pointed 
out that the effect of recent legis- 
lation has been to impress the 
crofter class, to which both sub- 
dividers and squatters belong, 
with the conviction that its mem- 
bers are farmers, not labourers ; 
and probably few would care to 
exchange their life of intermittent 
labour at home for the continuous 
toil which they know would await 
them as mere farm-servants in the 
colonies. As to their fitness for 
colonial employment, they are 
destitute of the training which 
would make them valuable—they 
are neither navvies, ploughnien, 
lumberers, nor accustomed to the 
care of valuable cattle. Their 
lives indeed have been passed in 
labour, but it has been, in the 
main, labour as fishermen, with 
occasional intervals of primitive 
agriculture. How little they are 
fitted by training or habits sud- 
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denly to take their place among 
a community of energetic opera- 
tives may be judged from the 
following extract, which relates to 
the improvements of the late pro- 
prietor of the Lews :— 


“They cheerfully encounter the 
Hs and hardships of such a life 
as fishermen), and tug for hours at 
an oar, or sit drenched in their boats 
without complaint ; but to labour with 
a pick or a spade is to them most dis- 
tasteful. It was even found necessary 
vo bring labourers from other districts 
to execute part of the work, because 
the inhabitants could not be induced 
to engage or to persevere in it.” 


Some other means must be de- 
vised, if the crofter is to be relieved 
of his parasites, to induce an ex- 
odus of the surplus population: it 
has been thought by some that the 
creation of a class of fishing-lots is 
practicable—that is to say, of hold- 
ings comprising merely a site for a 
dwelling, a potato-ground, and a 
right of grazing for one cow. We 
fear it is too late to hope that 
holdings of this kind would prove 
an attraction, as their acceptance 
would mean, in the eyes of the 
people, the final abandonment of 
their aspirations to the possession 
of the coveted land. They fish, 
and, for a short “spurt,” they 
fish fairly well; but their hearts - 
are not in it any more than in 
the labourer’s daily toil. What 
they desire is the sense of proprie- 
torship, if possible; if not, then 
that of tenancy at an easy rent. 
The prospect of ownership seems 
to stimulate them to persistent 
effort. 


IIIL.—EXTENSION OF HOLDINGS, 


It is positively denied, in ansver 
to an official inquiry, that the 
crofters on one of the largest pro- 
perties desire any extension of 


their holdings, or Could cultivate 
a larger area if they possessed it ; 
what they are alleged to desire 
is, the removal of the squatters. 
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Many years ago, the late Sir 
James Matheson, desirous of cn- 
couraging the occupation of larger 
holdings on his property, offered 
ten-acro lots of arable ground, 
thoroughly drained, trenched, and 
fenced, with corresponding hill- 
pasture, to certain of his small 
tenants; they could not be induced 
to accept lots of more than eight 
acres, and after farming these for 
swo years, requested that they 
might be divided, as eight acres 
proved more than they could 
manage. These and other similar 
incidents, coupled with the paucity 
of applications under the Crofters 
Act for the enlargement of hold- 
ings, justify a doubt whether so 
much anxiety for enlarged areas 
really exists as has sometimes been 
supposed, Our own impression is, 
that if the crofts were restored 
to their original dimensions, not 
many, and only the most energetic 
and prosperous, of the crofters, 
would desire to acquire additional 
land—and the explanation is not 
far to seek. Alternate cropping 
holds absolute sway over the whole 
erofting area in the northern 
. islands and the larger part of the 
western seaboard ; turnip-culture 
and the sowing of improved grasses 
are unknown ; even a period of rest 
in rough pasture the ground never 
obtains, and this being the system 
of agriculture, the crofter evidently 
lacks the elements of education in 
his trade as a farmer. Nor can 
he farm otherwise; for, on a given 
date, the ring-fence of the town- 
ship arable ground (when there is 
a fence at all) is breached for the 
admission of the stock, and remains 
open till farming operations begin 
in spring: the individual crofts 


being unfenced, no man can grow 


a turnip or sow an ounce of grass- 
seed for his own use,—all, in 
short, are reduced to the same 
low level. 
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It will readily be understood 
from the above explanation, that 
the first step, after the removal of 
the parasites, towards raising the 
crofter, is to improve his system 
of agriculture, and that no im- 
provement is practicable till indi- 
vidual holdings are fenced—not 
only fenced, but cross-fenced—so 
as to enable the moro energetic 
members of the community to 
adopt an approved rotation, and 
to retain the results, But fencing 
crofts is a work of such magnitude 
as to be beyond the means of most 
Highland landlords: ¢.g., in 1883 
there were in the Lews 2941 
crofts; in North Uist, 362; in 
South Uist, Barra, and Benbecula, 
974; and on other properties they 
were numerous. Recent legisla- 
tion, too, has so far deprived the 
landlord of his proprietary interest, 
that, even if he possessed the 
necessary capital, he could hardly 
be expected to devote it to the 
undertaking—an undertaking, too, 
opposed to the wishes of the great 
majority of his small tenants. The 
writer of these lines, in discussing 
this subject recently with several 
crofters, was assured that fences 
erected within the township cul- 
tivations would certainly be de- 
molished. 

A few crofters have been re- 
moved under the experimental 
scheme in Government colonisa- 
tion; but, few as the individuals 
have been, it is understood that it 
has not been found practicable in 
all cases to induce persons already 
in the occupation of land to accept 
the vacant lots. In these circum- 
stances it is plain that the exten- 
sion of holdings is by no means 
so easy as has been assumed for 
rhetorical purposes by so. many 
well-intentioned but ill-informed 
persons.’ Where additional ground 
is demanded, it will generally be 
found, on inquiry, that the settle- 
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ment of subdividers and squatters 
is contemplated, not the extension 
of existing crofts. 

It militates seriously against the 
success of the crofter as a farmer 
that hoe is also usually a fisherman, 
while the possession of a croft often 
withdraws him from fishing at in- 
opportune times. His tendency to 
unite the two callings is, no doubt, 
a main cause of his failure in both, 
while it is certainly an obstacle to 
the extension of his holding. It 
happens that there are already 
some £20 crofts in one district of 
the Highlands, and it is disappoint- 
ing to find that the occupants are 
in less prosperous circumstances 
than their neighbours with smaller 
holdings; the deduction, by a 
skilled observer near them, is that 
no croft should be at less than £50 
rent, and that provision should 
have been made in the Crofters 
Act for the creation of rap 4 
lots in convenient proximity to 
good boat-harbours. On a previ- 
ous page we have assumed £25 
as the minimum rent at which 
new holdings should be created ; 
if we raise the limit to £50, it 
will be seen that the capital re- 
quired reaches a sum absolutely 
prohibitive. 

Few persons in any degree rea- 
lise how greatly the scale of living 
has risen in the West Highlands ; 
and as this is clearly an important 
element in considering the question, 
it deserves to be briefly noticed. 
Forty year§ ago all the food-stuffs 
imported into the parish of Gair- 
loch were carried by. a. smack, 
which went twice a-year to Glas- 
gow, and there was no road beyond 
Kinlochewe ; now, a steamer calls 
weekly at four ports in the parish, 
importing tea, flour, meal, tinned 
meats, butter, cheese, apples, or- 
anges, confectionery, bacon, per- 
fumes, clothing, tobacco, and 
whisky, &c. To Ullapool, fifteen 
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years ago, the steamer came only 
once a-fortnight, and an old her- 
ring-skiff sufficed to receive her 
cargo; now there is a weekly cail, 
and each cargo would fill the old 
skiff three times over: the baker 
of the former days failed to make 
a living, whereas now four of his 
craft prosper, and their bread is 
sold all over the parish, while the 
consumption of tea, tobacco, and 
whisky is described as “ enor- 
mous.” In 1844 Stornoway had 
no steam communication; while 
now there are two weekly steamers 
from Glasgow bringing cargoes 

mainly composed of food-stufls, a a 
weekly steamer from Aberdeen or 
Glasgow, and a daily mail-steamer 
from Strome Ferry. As to the 
southern portion of the Long Is- 
land, twenty years ago the steam- 
service was only fortnightly, and 
the cargoes were mainly “ Indian 
and oat meal, molasses, and coffee ; 
there were also very small quan- 
tities of tea and sugar. Now, the 
cargoes contain great variety ; 
there is practically no Indian meal, 
but large quantities of oatmeal 
and flour, immense quantities of 
tea and sugar, butterine, cheese, . 
bacon-stuffs, and tinned meats ;” 
there are two weekly  cargo- 
steamers and a daily mail-steamer. 
In short, “ What were formerly 
rare luxuries to the people are now 
necessaries, and their wants have 
increased in greater ratio than the 
means of satisfying them.” The 
increase in the cost of subsistence 
may be estimated by the opinion 
of an intelligent native of Skye, 
old enough to remember the scale 
of living in 1840, when £10 a 
family would have covered the 
whole annual expenditure of the 
crofter and cottar classes in the 
island, whereas now the expendi- 
ture reaches at least £50 a family. 
Much additional evidence on this 
subject might be adduced; but 
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enough has been said to warrant 
the conclusion that the croft, which 
could formerly maintain four per- 
sons, will now barely support one, — 
in other words, that the holdings 
should be extended fourfold, and 
energetically worked also, if the 
crofter is to live by the land alone. 
We desire to guard ourselves 
against the charge of directing 
unfriendly criticism towards the 
improved diet-scale which the list 
of imports attests: we hold, on 
the contrary, that it is a legitimate 
aim on the part of the citizen to 
reach a position which enables him 
to provide enough food and to 
spare for those of his household ; 
but this is more, much more, than 
can be done all the year round in 
many a Loews family, and it is 
pitiable to have to relate that 
ectual want of food is there a com- 
mon experience. On the other 
hand, no one can deny that extra- 
vagant living is among the roots of 
what is called the crofter difficulty, 
an utterly preposterous expendi- 
ture on tea, much money squan- 
dered on spirits and fine clothes, 
end thriftless household manage- 
ment, would reduce to poverty 
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families many degrees above the 
crofter level in point of means; 
yet theso follies may be seen on 
every side. In one small store— 
not the only store in the parish— 
there were book-debts, in 1886, 
amounting to £15,000, owed by 
the country people living within a 
radius of a few miles; and shop- 
keepers throughout the islands, 
when they can be induced to speak, 
tell the same tale, not only of 
lavish consumption, but, unhappily, 
also of tardy payment, when pay- 
ment is made at all. That the 
character of the people has dete- 
riorated in the matter of common 
honesty, we fear there can be no 
doubt ; perhaps they have bene- 
fited by legislation,—we earnestly 
hope that they have,—for there 
should be something tangible to 
show as a set-off to such treat- 
ment, for example, a3 was accorded 
to a late respected and beloved 
clergyman, well known as a bene- 
factor of his people. We do not 
name him, for all who knew the 
Highlands knew him, and he was 
one who would have recoiled from 
publicity where his good decds 
were concerned, 


IV.—TUE HEBRIDEAN FISIERIES, 


The connection of the crofter 
question with the condition and 
resources of the West Highland 
and Hebridean fisheries is so inti- 
mato that it is useless to discuss 
the one without a-thorough com- 
prehension of the other. How far 
the crofter may justly depend upon 
the sea as a certain means of sub- 
sistence, and what prospects there 
are of a substantial development 
of this industry, may be gathered 
from the account which follows, 
taken from the notes of a gentle- 
man who has been familiar with 
the fishing trade for thirty yoars. 

“It long has boen and still is a 


popular supposition that the Heb- 
ridean seas teem with great variety 
of fishes, and that the capture of 
these fishes would afford employ- 
ment to a great many people, and 
yield a rich return, but that the 
prosecution of the fishings has 
been always neglected. Let us 
see how experience agrees with 
such suppositions, Martin (1698) 
says that there were storehouses 
on the Harmetra islands, North 
Uist, which belonged to a fishing 
company of which King Charles 
was a shareholder, More than a 
century ago, Professor Anderson, 
of Aberdeen, was deputed by a 
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committee of the House of Com- 
mons to visit the west coast and 
the Hebrides, and suggest what he 
thought necessary to develop their 
resources and ameliorate the con- 
dition of their inhabitants. <A 
king’s vessel was placed at his dis- 
posal for the purpose. Amongst 
his suggestions were the construc- 
tion of the Oaledonian Oanal and 
tho -Crinan Oanal; that houses 
should be erected at Bowmore, 
Portree, Ullapool, and Stornoway, 
conferring special privileges on 
fishermen, and that sheriffs should 


be stationed at these villages. The. 


Professor’s suggestions appear to 
have been carried out. Of all 
these villages,- Stornoway is the 
only one which has succeeded as a 
fishing-station. The British Fish- 
ery Company built Tobermory and 
Stein, neither of which can be 
called thriving. At Colonsay, 
Carsaig (Mull), and West Tarbert 
(Harris), expensive piers were 
built, none of which are used to 
any extent in connection with fish- 
ing. There are extensive store- 
houses at Badcal and Lochinver, 
which were used by a Mr 
M‘Donald, who carried on the 
salmon-fishings of that coast. He 
is said to have had twenty tin- 
smiths employed in connection 
with his business. He was unsuc- 
cessful. Thirty-one years ago a 
Company called the Great West 
of Scotland Fishery Company, 
Limited, was formed, of which 
many of the foremost merchants 
of Glasgow were shareholders. 
The manager was a person of east 
coast experience. The Oompany 
had stations at Barra, Eriskay, 
Loch Boisdale, Rodel and Scalpay, 
Harris, Stein, Glendale, Locheish- 
art. The fishermen were provided 
with boats and fishing-gear ; stores 
were kept where provisions were 
supplied; a powerful steamer, 
specially designed, with sea-water 
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‘ tanks, plied round the stations 


conveying the fish to market. In 
three years the Company had to 
wind up, after incurring consider- 
able loss. The steamer, which was 
the first to afford communication 
to these places, continued to ply 
as a carrier of passengers and goods 
to these localities. The Dunara 
Oastle is her lineal descendant. 
Had there been any hope of the 
fishing ultimately proving a suc- 
cess, there would have been no 
want of capital to carry it on. 
Captain Kerr had a small steamer 
specially built, and an able cutter, 
for the prosecuting of these fish- 
ings. His scheme resulted in seri- 
ous loss. Others have extended 
their operations as far as Rockal, 
and have ceased through non 
success. I am aware that the 
trawl, both by steamer and sailing- 
vessel, has been used on the most 
likely places in the west with dis- 
appointing and quite unremuner- 
ative results. Great part of the 
basin of the Minch, from the 
nature of the ground, is unfit for 
trawling. For a century or longer 
before 1870 there sailed aunually 
about July from the Clyde ports a 
large fleet of sloops and schooners, 
filled with salt and barrels, each 
accompanied by two  skiffs or 
smacks with nets for fishing her- 
rings. This fleet visited the lochs 
of the west coast. The most 
noted places were Glendhu, Loch 
Broom, Scalpay, Portree, Loch 
Hourn, Loch Nevis, Loch Snizort, 
and Loch Scridden. They bought 
fish from the natives, as well as 
fishing themselves. The fleet re- 
turned to the Clydé about the end 
of the year. The cause assigned 
for the extinction of this fleet is, 
that after the Stornoway summer 
fishing was prosecuted by so many 
boats with long trains of nets, the 
herrings did not appear with such 
frequency in the lochs as before. 
2n 
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The more the Stornoway fishing 
was prosecuted, the more the her- 
rings were diminished in the lochs 
and irregular their visits. To the 
effects of the Barra summer herring- 
fishing is ascribed the final blow 
this fishing began twenty - three 
years ago. The recent collapse of 
- the Highland Fisheries Company, 
which had all former experience to 
guide and newest scientific ideas 
for its assistance, after an ephem- 
eral existence of three years, em- 
phasises former failures, Many 
of the native merchants have 
shown considerable enterprise in 
the prosecution of the fishings ; 
and as the fishermen are often in- 
debted to them, they can put pres- 
eure on them to stimulate their 
exertions. But, withal, the pre- 
cariousness of the industry is too 
often exemplified. Plenty of evi- 
dence could be adduced to show 
that the fishings have not been 
neglected. Let us turn our atten- 
tion to the fishes which have been 
found to be of commercial value— 
viz., herring, cod and ling, lobsters, 
conger-eels, 

“ Herrings.— Barra and Storno- 
way are now the fishing-stations of 
the Hebrides. Off Barra and off 
the Butt of Lewis are parts to 
which herrings resort about the 
month of May with comparative re- 
gularity. Sometimes the quantity 
and sometimes the quality, or both, 
are disappointing. These herrings 
at the beginning of May are lean 
and insipid. Towards the end of 
the month their quality is much 
improved, especially those caught 
in the Minch; during June they 
attain their primest condition. 
The quality of the herrings caught 
off Lochmaddy and Harris is 
better than that of those caught 
off Stornoway and Barra. When 
these fishings were first begun, 
their products were nearly all sent 
in a fresh state to the home mar- 
kets. Now, the greater part fished 
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off Stornoway is cured and sent to 
the Continental markets. When 
this fishing was begun at Barra 
twenty-three years ago, nearly all 
its produce was sent fresh to the 
home markets. Wealthy fish-mer-. 
chantsin Liverpool had a large num- 
ber of special steamers running di- 
rect between Liverpool, Barra, and 
Loch Boisdale, with their own fish, 
After a few years this system was 
abandoned. Now, all the Barra 
fish are cured for the Continental 
markets. Shortly after this fish- 
ing began at Barra and Loch Bois- 
dale, curers established themselves 
at Skiport, Lochmaddy, Rodel, Fin- 
nis Bay, Scalpa, and Tarbert. All 
these places have been abandoned 
except Barra, Scalpa, and Tarbert, 
because of non-success. At Barra 
this industry is precarious, and at 
Harris most discouraging to those 
engaged in it. The news of the 
advent of a shoal of herrings on 
any part of the coast is always 
rapidly spread through the medium 
of the coasting steamers or by 
telegraph, when fishermen from all 
parts eagerly proceed to the fortu- 
nate locality. This branch of fish- 
ing does not suffer or languish for 
the want of communication ; there 
are usually too many steamers 
ready to give all necessary facilities. 
The Glasgow fish-merchants have 
a fleet of swift screw-steamers 
which are always ready to be de- 
spatched to any fishing when the 
markets justify their doing 50. 
And the fishermen are well enough 
alive to their own interests to ad- 
vise these merchants by telegraph 
when any fishing springs up. The 
advent of herring in any of the 
lochs during autumn or later is 
now infrequent compared with 
former times, according to all re- 
ports, ancient and more recent, 
“Cod and Ling.—It was found 
years ago, and has recently been 
confirmed, that even with the most 
expeditious possible transit from 
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the islands, to send these fish 
in a fresh state to the market 
is not so profitable as it is to cure 
them. Off Barra and off Lewis 
are the greatest fishing - grounds. 
With the Barra men it is an old 
industry. The present generation 
in Coll and Tyree say that their 
parents used to speak of the Barra 
men wh6é came to these islands 
annually to fish, The Barra men 
used to fish in the Minch. Now 
they fish away to the west and 
south-west of Barra. They say 
that the fish do not frequent the 
Minch as before. On the first 
ground fished by them to the west- 
ward they say the fish have become 
scarce, and they have had to pro- 
ceed still farther west. The men 


who fish off Tyree and Coll men- 
tion this same peculiarity occurring 
there—that on the banks near the 
shore, where they formerly fished, 
very few fish are now caught. 
They have to go farther out; it 


seems as if the fish retreated be- 
fore the fishermen. Another fea- 
ture which I think indicates that 
there is a limit to the number of 
fish, is, that as the number of boats 
increases, the number of fish caught 
by each boat decreases. I was told 
long ago about two crews of east 
coast men who fished at Canna 
every spring, and in the meantime 
two or three boats began to fish 
from the north end of Ooll, on the 
south of the same bank on which 
the Canna boats fished. The result 
was that the boats from Canna 
were unsuccessful. The boats that 
fished from Coll were affected in 
the same way when the Tyree men 
began to fish to the west of them. 
The Eriskay fishermen catch nearly 
al] their fish on the west side. The 
bulk of the fish caught off Barra is 
ling, a small proportion is God and 
tusk. 

“ The same is said of Tyree and 
Coll. , On the west of Skye, about 
Glendaleand Waternish, the greater 
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proportion is cod. Old fishermen 
say that they do not catch more 
than half the quantity per boat 
that was fished thirty years ago. 
The causes assigned for this de- 
crease are the scarcity of herrings, 
which they say the fish follow, and 
that Barra men intercept the fish. 
They used to fish and cure them 
at Ross of Mull, Uig, Skye, and 
Harris, but it was stopped. They 
have begun again two years ago at 
Harris, but the result has been dis- 
couraging. Old Harris men say 
that there is a great falling off in 
number and size of the fish caught 
compared with former times. This 
branch of fishing has succeeded 
better at Barra than anywhere else, 
but even they have their bad 
seasons. It is discouraging that 
the fish seem inclined to frequent 
more distant grounds, and the 
yield per boat is smaller as the 
number of boats prosecuting it 
increases. This fishing requires 
no extra communication. 

“ Lobsters,—Generally speaking, 
it may be said that this fishing 
began thirty-one years ago. The 
native fishermen were taught by 
some crews of Irishmen who then 
went north. The communication 
afforded by the steamer then put 
on by the Great West of Scotland 
Fishery Company gave facilities 
for carrying the fish to the market. 
All the ground on which these fish 
are found, and which is not too 
much exposed for the fisherman’s 
creels or traps to remain where 
placed, has been fished, and, in fact, 
almost cleaned of these fish. There 
is not one dozen caught for every 
ten dozen that were caught between 
twenty and thirty years ago. The 
fish are now very small, requiring 
generally two fish to-count as one 
—all fish less than four and a half 
inches. long in the solid part of the 
body being reckoned a half. On 
the exposed west of the Hebrides, 
in summer weather, when creels 
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can be set without fear of their 
being swept away, great num- 
bers of good-sized lobsters are 
caught. But as in summer the 
risk of death in transit is great 
and prices rule low, it would be 
much better that these grounds 
were left undisturbed as breeding- 
places. This fishing cannot be in- 
creased ; it has been prosecuted to 
the verge of extinction. It does not 
suffer for want of communication. 

“* Conger-eels.—These fish, for- 
merly considered as pests, are now 
the most numerous and profitable 
fish sent fresh to market. The 
fishermen now devote much atten- 
tion to the capture of them. It is 
said that they are diminishing in 
numbers, Their distribution seems 
to be pretty general. 

“Halibet are caught in limited 
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numbers; the Barra men say that 
they have become very scarce, — 
There is a bank of very limited 
extent off Glendale where turbot 
is caught. They are said to be less 
numerous thanformerly. Salmon- 
fishing by bag-net has been tried 
at the entrance to both Lochmad- 
dy and Loch Boisdale, and in both 
cases has been a complete failure. 
Haddocks and whitings are infre- 
quent, and in small numbers. I 
believe that off the Lewis, north 
of Stornoway, haddocks abound. 
There is a lot of coarse fish, such 
as saithe and skate, at times, which 
is of no market value. 

“ Examined by the light of expe- 
rience, the phrase, ‘The great un- 
developed fisheries of the Hebri- 
des’ seems to be an empty cuckoo- 
ery.” 


V.—CONCLUSION, 


When our physical or mental 
health is impaired we take counsel, 
not with our casual acquaintance, 
but with those who have made a 
life-study of symptoms such as 
ours ; the pity is that, in dealing 
with our economic diseases, we 
follow an exactly opposite course, 
and try the nostrum of him among 
‘our friends who has the loudest 
voice, quite irrespective of any 
consideration of his knowledge of 
the case. It is skid, with what 
truth we know not, that the en- 
tire complication called the “ Crof- 
ter question ” had* its origin, de- 
velopment, and pretended solution 
in the intelligence of one states- 
man, and he not the “dove” of 
his cage: the sources of his infor- 
mation are as well known as the 
nature’ of the stories which he 
swallowed, and the people blessed 
lim ; what their feeling towards 
him may be ten years hence we 
will not venture to predict. He 
gave them “ fixity of tenure ” and 


“fair rent”; he robbed them of 
that which they can never recover, 
and of which coming years will 
teach them the value. 

Meantime a Commission has 
been diligently engaged in the re- 
vision of rents, and it is believed 
that, up to the time of writing, 
the reductions average about 40 
per cent, or some 4 per cent less 
than the fall in the price of High- 
land stock which occurred subse- 
quent to 1884, It is said that the 
crofter was “ rack-rented,” and no 
doubt if his rent was fair in 1883, 
it required reduction in 1885. 
That it was not reduced in pro- 
portion to the value of his stock 
affords a presumption that the for- 
mer rent was something more than 
“fair.” Those who have read the 
preceding pages will smile at the 
idea that persons whose scale of 
expenditure has reached the limit 
there indicated can be restored to 
solvency by a reduction of their 
rents from £4 to £3, or even to 
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£2. There may be a little more 
waste, a little less energy in labour ; 
but to suppose that such measures 
as those which the Legislature has 
sanctioned can produce any ap- 
preciable effect in averting the 
coming ‘disaster, is mere folly. 

A stage, in short, had been 
reached when ordinary humanity 
demanded that the population 
should be reduced within the pos- 
sibility of maintenance, and when 
those who were selected, or who 
chose, to remain, should have been 
rearranged in accordance with the 
views of persons able to judge of 
the situation ; but the opportunity 
was lost, and we must make the 
best of what is, at hest, a mess. 

We have, then, to offer induce- 
ments to the population to remove. 
We have to entice the crofter to 
extend the area of his holding ; 
we have to teach him some sort of 
system in his farming ; and some 
think we should try to make a 
part of the surplus population 
adopt the fishing business as their 
sole industry. All before us is 
difficult, but the last is perhaps 
the greatest difficulty of all, for 
we have to deal with a population 
who are “ agriculturists and herds- 
men” by race instinct—not fisher- 
men at all. Here, then, is the 
problem which must either be 
faced now or in a more abstruse 
form in the future. 

The crofter, as we have shown, 
is sometimes averse to the exten- 
sion of his holding. In those cases 
where he desires additional area, 
he can rarely show his ability to 
stock it. The squatter is unable, 
from want of capital, to occupy 
such a holding as Government 
would alone be justified in provid- 
ing for him. .The local fisheries, 
where they exist, are of great- 
ly exaggerated importance: ¢.g., 
lobsters are no longer as plentiful 
as formerly, and are of diminished 
size and value; cod and ling are 
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partial and apparently migratory 
in the Minch—at any rate, they 
are readily “fished out”; had- 
docks are mere occasional and 
sporadic visitors; turbot are no- 
where obtained in any quantity ; 
and lastly, the herring, furnishing 
the great staple industry of the 
people, is liablo, if we may trust 
the scientific opinion above quoted, 
to extinction. ; 

Railways and harbours are pro- 
posed,— the former, to carry a 
traffic which does not exist, or to 
develop one where there are not 
the conditions of development : 
the latter, to accommodate the 
hypothetical fishing - fleets of per- 
sons who, if they had their way, 
would never again shoot net or 
hoist sail. One result would most 
certainly ensue: while construc- 
tion was in progress, wages would 
be obtainable, and the people 
would not only be induced to 
remain at home, but. would in- 
crease at the rate which has 
already produced disastrous over- 
crowding. When the money was 
all expended, and the works were 
complete, it would be found that 
the pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence, so far from being dimin- 
ished, was actually increased,— 
that where ten mouths were be- 
fore, there were now eleven ; that 
where expenditure had been cur- 
tailed through poverty, the for- 
mer scale of living had been re- 
sumed. 

Lest any should suppose that 
we speak without knowledge on 
the subject of local fisheries, it 
may be well to give some particu- 
lars on which others may form a 
judgment. Twenty years ago 
the lobster- box contained but 
three dozen, sometimes less; now, 
the same box often contains eight 
dozen, sometimes more; and while 
those who think that the whole- 
sale capture of immature fish can 
be pursued indefinitely are wel- 
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come to their opinion, it is one 
in which we cannot concur, for we 
are aware of miles of rocky coast 
which have been so completely 
exhausted as to require years for 
recovery. 

Some few years ago—not many 
—two east-coast boats established 
themselves at the island of Canna 
and thence fished the South Minch 
with such success that two other 
boats joined them the following 
season, making their headquaters 
at the island of Coll; the result 
was the entire collapse of the ad- 
venture, and the retirement of all 
four. A certain island proprietor 
employs two fishermen during 
the summer, and six years ago 
they suddenly began to capture 
good shots of fine haddocks ; local 
boats assembled, and for three or 
four weeks there was a successful 
fishing, but as suddenly as they 
came the fish disappeared. The old 
folks say that no haddocks had 
been there for forty years before, 
and there have been none since. 

A similar incident was as fol- 
lows: An east-country boat, pro- 
secuting the great-line fishing from 
the mouth of Loch Moidart, cap- 
tured large numbers of haddocks 
when fishing inshore for bait; so 
promising was the prospect that 
an arrangement was concluded 
whereby the proprietor engaged 
to afford facilities for smoke-cur- 
ing, and the crew accordingly re- 
turned the following year. with 
the necessary appliances. Not a 
haddock could they find. 

It has been said that a very pro- 
ductive turbot-bank exists off the 
north-west point of Skye; but, 
within the last few weeks, the bank 
was tested by a steam-trawler 
under local pilotage, with the re- 
sult that, except some haddocks 
and a few soles, there was nothing 
worth the cost of carriage to a dis- 
tant market. These facts may be 
doubted, and the writer can only 
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reply, “Quorum pars magna fui,” 
while the proofs shall be placed 
at the service of any courteous 
inquirer. 

‘That there is fish in abundance 
outside the Long Island is neither 
denied nor even doubted ; but this 
is a stormy sea, demanding the 
most powerful boats and the most 
perfect appliances. Probably the 
great western bank will never be 
adequately fished till it is attacked 
by steam line-boats, setting many 
miles of lines and equipped on a 
scale hitherto unknown in the 
Highlands. From whence is the 
capital to come? Last generation 
witnessed the decay of Ullapool, 
Shieldag, Stein, and other villages 
founded by a wealthy and enter- 
prising fishing company; only the 
other day a similar company passed 
away from atrophy. Is there here 
any encouragement to the investor ? 
and are there native fishermen 
competent to the work? We can- 
not tell; but at least it is certain 
that Grimsby men are to be found 
every season fishing under the eyes 
of the natives on this very ground, 
and that, no farther back than last 
winter, a Scotch boat from the east 
coast made a handsome profit by 
fishing from West Loch Tarbert, 
Harris. 

Let the reader who has gone 
with us thus far cast his eye back 
on the quotation with which we be- 
gan, and judge for himself whether 
recent legislation has or has not 
proceeded on a mistaken theory. 

Few will now be found to deny 
that the presence of subdividers 
and squatters was the main cause 
of those lamentable and lawless 
outbreaks with which we are 
familiar; our fear that similar 
scenes may recur’is shared, as we 
regret to learn, by some whose of- 
ficial position lends weight to their 
opinion. A clamour for more land 
is easily raised ‘to order,” and is 
not the less dangerous because 
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those who order it are ludicrously 
destitute of the most elementary 
knowledge of the questions in- 
volved. One such ‘person was 
heard to promise, his audience 
their “land at half-a-crown an 
acre,” while the average rental 
of the property of which he spoke 
is rather under 8d. an acre,—of the 
crofter’s land, under 7d.'!_ Probably 
this orator's conception of the cap- 
ital—or its equivalent, the labour 
—required to reclaim’ moorland 
was equally “ foggy,” and he may 
be interested if we attempt to clear 
his horizon. 

The other day we had an | oppor- 
tunity of half an hour’s quiet con- 
versation with the son of a crofter 
in*the parish pf Lochs. The lad 
said the family—z.e. his father, him- 
self, and three brothers—had _re- 
claimed nearly eight acres of moss- 
land, and he described their crop as 
excellent ; “ but,” he added, “ the 
labour was immense and extended 
over five years: if we had spent 
as much time on a farm in Canada, 
we often think we should have 
been rich.” They had in fact, 
taking their labour at only eigh- 
teenpence a-day.and their ‘year 
at six months, so as to allow for 
six months’ fishing, expended £292, 
10s. (more than £36 an acre) in 


reclaiming that which, when re- 


claimed, did not feed ‘and clothe 
them for more than six months, 
if so much! These four lads and 
their father in the Canadian north- 
west would have owned absolutely 


800 acres of fine arable land, with 


a right of preemption (now, alas ! 
about to cease) over 800 acres more; 
the reader may imagine what their 
energy,—they were plainly ener- 
getic,— would have accomplished 
in five full years on such a holding 
as that. 

It isa pure delusion that the 
crofter needs, or ever needed, dry- 
nursing in making a bargain, 
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indeed we doubt whether the 
British Isles contain any class so 
cautiously circumspect in business 
matters ; but the very element in 
his character which tends to make 
him a keen dealer places him at 
the mercy of any scoundrel who 
can persuade him that he is mis- 
led or has been unjustly treated. 
When he is offered a loan on easy 
terms and a good farm elsewhere, 
the proposal seems to him so pal-; 
pably one-sided that his suspicions 
are aroused, and he readily lends 
an ear to those who tell him that 
the offer is.only made to “get rid” 
of him. It is doubtful whether any: 
argument, however cogent — any 
demonstration, ‘however plain — 
would fully convince him that none 
desire his prosperity and happiness 
more earnestly than those who 
make the generous offer, — that 
none care less for his future than 
those who would have him remain 
where he is, subject to the adverse 
conditions which we have endeav-, 
oured to depict, but, on the other, 
rand, open to their manipulation 
whenever his discontent. can “be 
made politically useful. 

_Some little daylight seems lately 
to have forced its way through the 
darkness ; letters have been re- 
ceived, in hundreds, describing the 
Government Colonisation Scheme 
as honest, and the islesman has 
begun to ask himself whether his 
sometime leader really ‘cares so 
nruch as he pretends for the com- 
fort of the people ?—whether his 
ends would not perhaps be better 
served ‘if they remained at home 
in poverty and progressive degra; 
dation? ' The ray perchance. pre- 
cedes a dawn when objects, “now 
obscure, shall be clearly discerned 
by all who have eyes to see when 
that time arrives, we recommend 
the agitator, as. our American 
cousins say, to “git.” 

An ISLEsMAN. 
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In studying the domestic history 
of Great Britain, it is interesting 
as well as useful to observe the 
alternating fortunes of political 
parties, and their temporary gain 
or loss of the public confidence. 
It is unnecessary to go back be- 
yond the memory of the present 
generation in order to exemplify 
the truth of this statement. After 
the great-wave of public opinion 
which swept away rotten boroughs, 
and placed the political power for- 
merly exercised by their owners 
in the hands of the middle classes, 
it was not unnatural that the 
party which had either opposed, 
or had at least obtained the credit 


of having opposed, the transfer, 


should meet with scant favour at 
the hands of those who had there- 
by become the controlling power 
in the constituencies. The Tory 
party was, accordingly, made to 
sustain a severe defeat at the 
polls of 1832, and the party 
of Reform enjoyed a complete 
triumph. But the reaction set 
in before the triumph had been 
long enjoyed. The discordant 
opinions which had been brought 
together under the banner of Re- 
form, soon made themselves mani- 
fest to such an extent as to lead 
to the fall of the Reform Ministry, 
and the premature formation of a 
Conservative Government. That 
Government, because it was prem- 
ature, failed to secure & majority 
at the general election of 1835; 
but its failure never for one 
moment stayed the reaction which 
had commenced, and the Parlia- 
ment of 1837 was distinctly more 
Conservative than either of its 
predecessors. Then came the dis- 
solution of 1841, when the Reform 
Government and party suffered as 


great a defeat as that which their 
opponents had experienced in 
1832, and a majority of nearly 
a hundred was returned in support 
of the second administration of Sir 
Robert Peel. It is old history 
to tell how that majority was 
broken up in 1846, and how the 
repeal of the Corn Laws really 
changed the nomenclature of 
parties, and initiated a new order 
of things, and an infinite con- 
fusion among politicians. The 
terms “ Protectionist ” and “ Free- 
trader” for a time superseded the 
old appellations of “Conservative” 
and “ Reformer”; and when the 
Protectionist policy had been 
so generally discarded as to <le- 
prive the word of its political 
value, the two parties in the 
State became generally known as 
“ Derbyites” and “ Liberals,” and 
until the death of the late Earl 
of Derby such was the usual dis- 
tinction between the two. 

It must be admitted that the 
so-called Liberals gained a dis- 
tinct advantage from this nomen- 
clature; for whilst the name of 
an individual has no special sig- 
nificance of its own, there is’ 
something in the word Liberal 
which, apart from party, recom- 
mends itself to men’s minds as 
descriptive of generous and sym- 
pathetic feeling, and is likely at 
once to gain approval from those 
who are captivated by words 
without pausing to consider their 
full sense and meaning. For of 
course, the truth is, that the 
word Liberal, as applied to a 
political party, cannot and does 
not mean that within the ranks 
of that party alone are to be 
found men who are Liberal in 
the best and non-political meaning 
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of the word. There are Liberal 
men—in the sense in which the 
word signifies generosity of feel- 
ing, largeness of ideas, and sym- 
pathy with fellow-creatures — in 
every religious creed and in every 
political party. .I have indeed 
heard the expression of opinion by 
a highly respected clergyman— 
himself a leading Liberal—that 
every Christian should be a 
Liberal ; but this is nothing more 
than a confusion of terms, most 
“illiberal” in itself, and abso- 
lutely absurd in its application. 
The terms Whig and Tory have 
been often defined, and are, of 
course, in their original signifi- 
cation, quite inapplicable to the 
political parties of to-day. The 
term Reformer signified a sup- 
porter of the “ great Reform Bill,” 
and that of Conservative indicat- 
ed the man who desired to keep 
things as much as possible as he 
had found them. In this relation, 
the word Liberal was properly 
used to denote the man who was 
ready to regard in a broad and 
“liberal” spirit any proposals for 
reform or amendment in the con- 
stitution ; but inasmuch as there 
no longer exists any party who 
would avow a different policy, the 
word has ceased to be a correct 
definition or a true description of 
any one particular and distinct 
school of thought. 

If this view be disputed, we 
have only to look back to the 
legislation of the last thirty years 
in order to see that the monopoly 
of the initiation and passing 
hrough Parliament of large con- 
stitutional reforms cannot be 
claimed by one political party 
alone. ~Houschold suffrage, the 
alteration of the Land Laws, the 
development of Local Govern- 
ment in England and Scotland— 
these are among the recent con- 


stitutional changes inaugurated 


by Tory Governments; and al.- 
though it is a favourite taunt on 
the part of their opponents that 
in all these cases public opinion 
had been “educated” by them- 
selves, yet they are at once con- 
fronted with the rejoinder that, if 
their statement be true, it only 
goes to show that the Tory 
Government chose the right mo- 
ment to introduce and pass mea- 
sures which it would have been 
premature to propose before the 
necessary “education” of public 
opinion had been completed. It 
is, indeed, beyond controversy that 
the term Liberal is a misnomer 
at this moment as applied to any 
special party or the followers of 
any particular leader. Within 
very wide limits, all parties in the 
State are prepared to give the 
fullest and fairest consideration to 
any amendment in the constitu- 
tion which may be proposed ; and 
the question is rapidly becoming 
one between those who aro in this 
reasonable frame of mind, and 
those who, secretly or openly, de- 
sire to go outside those limits, and 
to attack the very spirit and es- 
sence of the constitution ' itself. 
That such men as the latter should 
monopolise, or in fact lay any 
claim at all to, the term Liberal, 
is in itself an absurdity at which 
we could afford to laugh, if it were 
not that by so doing they conceal 
their own ends and objects, and, 
fighting under a name which by 
no means conveys to the public 
their true sentiments and ideas, 
obtain an influence and import- 
ance far greater than is warranted 
by their character and talents. 

A fair way of stating the truth 
would be to say that the name 
Liberal is in reality generally 
applicable to the policy which 
must nowadays be pursued by 
all British statesmen and Brit- 
ish political parties; that Liberal 
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principles have been accepted as 
those upon which our Government 
is to be conducted ; and that it is 
in the application of those prin- 
ciples that differences exist among 
various combinations of politicians. 
It must, however, be confessed, 
that great difficulties lie in the 
way of such a recognition of this 
fact as would lead men to adopt 
other names than those which 
have been hitherto employed to 
describe the great parties in the 
State. The term Liberal has 
been too useful, and remains too 
attractive, to be lightly abandoned 
by those who find their advantage 
in its use; and it will probably be 
some time longer employed to des- 
ignate all those multitudinous sec- 
tions of a party which has little or 
no cohesion upon any definite prin- 
ciple, and certainly no monopoly 
of really Liberal principles. If 
this be contradicted, let us go no 
further back for our justification 
than the last general election, when 
the party led by Mr Gladstone 
went to the country upon the 
question of Home Rule for Ire- 
land. It cannot with any justice 
be contended that Liberal prin- 
ciples, as they have been always 
understood in this country, have 
anything to say to the question 
whether the imperial Parliament 
is to continue in its present posi- 
tion, or, as far as regards a large 
portion of the duties which it now 
discharges, isto be broken up into 
geparate and fragmentary Legisla- 
tures. If it is said that it is in 
accordance with Liberal traditions 
and Liberal policy to give to 
the Trish people that for which 
they are supposed to ask, it may 
with equal justice be retorted that 
it is entirely opposed to such a 
— and such traditions to re- 

se to bow to the emphatic deci- 
sion of the majority of the united 
people of Great Britain and Ireland 
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against the adoption of Home Rule 
and in favour of one united Par. — 
liament. Facts, however, are 
stronger than arguments, and the 
fact of the secession of Lord Hari 
ington, Mr Bright, Mr Chamber- 
lain, and the great bulk of the in- 
tellectual portion of the so-called 
Liberal party, from the leader- 
ship of Mr Gladstone, sufficiently 
prove that the Home Rule pro- 
posals of that statesman were a 
departure from the Liberal prin- 
ciples which had hitherto been sup- 
posed to hold that party together. 
Whether the term Liberal Union- 
ists or Dissentient Liberals be the 
more appropriate one by which 
to describe the followers of Lord 
Hartington, it is absurd to deny to 
them as fuil a claim to the title 
of Liberal as any which can be 
advanced by their opponents. We 
have therefore at least three, and 
probably it would. be more correct 
to say four, if not five, different 
sections upon the Opposition side 
of the House of Commons, all of 
whom claim to belong to the 
Liberal party, but among whom 
there exist the widest differences 
upon many political questions, of 
which the solution will have to be 
sought within a “ measurable dis- 
tance” of time. Lord Hartington 
and his friends, indeed, represent 
the Liberals who have abandoned 
nothing of their old creed, but who 
have placed their country before 
their party, and have determined, 
even at the risk of the postpone- 
ment of favourite reforms, and the 
accusation of being indifferent to 
those reforms, to preserve at all 
hazards the unity of the imperial 
Parliament. Mr Gladstone and 
his immediate entowrage represent 
those who, doubtless in all honesty, 
believe that the aforesaid unity 
will be best preserved by breaking 
it up, but who, apart from this 
particular question, are by no 
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means more “liberal,” and upon 
some points less so, than many of 
those who follow Lord Hartington. 
They may be termed the “official 
Liberal,” or, more- properly, the 
“Gladstonian” party; and it is 
difficult to predicate where and 
under what leader some of them 
will be found ranged when Mr 
Gladstone shall have quitted the 
scene. The third distinct party 
is the Nationalist contingent of 
85 which follows Mr Parnell, who 
are entirely bound together by the 
common tie of Nationalist poli- 
tics, and many of whom have 
nothing in common with Liberal 
principles at all, and who, especi- 
ally upon certain matters connected 
with foreign policy, would have 
been violently opposed to Liberal 
proclivities and Liberal aspira- 
tions at any time during the last 
fifty years. The fourth party is 
.that of the Radicals, English and 
Scotch, who, nominally following 
Mr Gladstone, do not scruple to 
disregard his leadership and advice 
whenever it suits them so to do. 
These men have apparently placed 
themselves under the guidance of 
Mr Labouchere ; and for the pre- 
sent the fifth party, by which I 
mean the Socialists proper, feel it 
prudent and desirable to “ lie low,” 
and to range themselves under the 
same banner. It is this last party, 
or the two last parties combined, 
who are apparently the most pow- 
erful at the present moment. It 
is with them that the Gladstonian 
lieutenants on the front bench 
coquet ; it is with them that any 
organised attempt to delay public 
business generally originates; it 
is their influence which palpably 
affects the tactics of the Opposition 
as a party, and not unfrequently 
drags through Radical mud several 
respectable occupants of the front 
bench who but a few years ago 
would have shrunk from the votes 
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which they now give with evident 
reluctance. There can be no doubt 
that this “advanced” section of 
the Gladstonian party is at this 
moment the strongest; and the 
fact that it has no leader of sufii- 
cient character, position, and ability 
to command public confidence, does 
not to any great extent diminish 
its powers for evil whilst in oppo- 
sition. Mr Gladstone and the 
“official Liberals” are obliged to 
conciliate this “ irrepressible” sec- 
tion; and after the lesson of the 
Royal grants, and the practical 
repudiation of Mr Gladstone’s 
leadership upon that question, we 
may expect more conciliation, or 
in other words, more abandonment 
of old-fashioned Liberal principles, 
and a greater amount of truckling 
to the Radicalism which reigns 
below the gangway. 

A curious commentary upon 
these remarks will be found in an 
article, entitled “‘The New Liber- 
alism,” which appeared in the 
August number of the ‘Nine- 
teenth Century,’ and which eman- 
ated from the pen of Mr Ather- 
ley-Jones, the member for North- 
west Durham, who is described 
as a Gladstonian, but who appa- 
rently has considerable sympathy 
with the Radical section of his 
party. This gentleman fully 
admits that “the Home Rule 
movement does not arouse enthu- 
siasm among the masses;” he 
laments the fact that “the new 
Liberalism has alienated the 
middle class,” and “is in a de- 
plorable state of disorganisation, 
scarcely removed from anarchy.” 
He allows that “ the most effective 
and zealous opposition to military 
and naval expenditure, and depart- 
mental extravagance, has been 
found recently on the Conservative 
benches under the leadership of 
Lord Randolph Churchill ;”. and 
he fears that, “apart from the 
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powerful personality of Mr Glad- 
stone, the exclusion of the Liberal 
party from power seems likely to 
be indefinitely prolonged—unless, 
indeed, the leaders adequately re- 
cognise the transformation of the 
old into the new Liberalism, and 
adapt their policy to the requtre- 
ments of the people.” The process 
thus recommended by Mr Atherley- 
Jones would seem to be difficult of 
accomplishment, if, as he elsewhere 
tells us, “oficial Liberalism is 
completely out of touch with the 
aspirations and aims of modern 
Liberal thought.” These~ reflec- 
tions upon the occupants of the 
front Opposition, bench, with Mr 
Gladstone at their head, appear to 
bear out the account of the “de- 
plorable state of disorganisation ” 
of which the writer had previously 
complained. No better proof of 
such an unhappy condition of 
affairs can be given than that 
a gentleman who extols the 
“powerful personality” of Mr 
Gladstone, and speaks of the 
*‘ personal loyalty” to that states- 
man which prevails among his fol- 
lowers, should in the same breath 
pronounce his trusted leader and 
his more immediate friends to be 
“completely out of touch with 
the aspirations and aims of modern 
Liberal thought.” It is indeed 
somewhat hard, and savours not 
a little of ingratitude, that this 
should be the description of the 
great statesman who, in order to 
keep abreast with the demands 
of “ modern Liberal thought,” has 
cast to the winds the first prin- 
ciples of political economy in his 
legislation for Ireland, caused the 
plighted faith of Parliament to the 
purchasers of Irish property to be 
deliberately broken, and finally 
allied himself with the men who, 
either sincerely and honestly (in 
which case they were traitors to the 
constitution), or else insincerely 


and dishonestly (in which case 
they are at least discreditable 
allies), had up to 1886 continuously 
preached and striven for the separa. 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain, 
and the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. All this goes for nothing 
with the disciples of the “the new 
Liberalism,” which, although, ac- 
cording to Mr Atherley-Jones, “it 
is becoming increasingly diflicult 
to find men of wealth or mon of 
culture and leisure to espouse it,” 
appears to be able to afford to de- 
spise its “official leaders,” and to 
give them a plain warning to “set 
their house in order.” Yet when 
this gentleman tells us that the 
weakness of that section of the 
Opposition which is “of an ultra- 
democratic type” lies in its “want 
of leadership,” he does not perceive 
that this is a natural result of the 

resent position of affairs, in which 
the tail of the Radical dog has been 
wagging the head until it has 
almost persuaded itself that the 
positions of the two should be re- 
versed, The loquacious nonenti- 
ties below the gangway have talked 
themselves into the belief that 
their former leaders are altogether 
behind the times, and that no 
leader is worthy of confidence 
who does not immediately swallow 
all the crotchets which in their 
monotonous clap-trap they declare 
to be part of “ the requirements of 
the people.” Some of these men 
have, indeed, a glib tongue, and 
are capable (as the House of Com- 
mons knows to its cost) of declaim- 
ing at tedious and almost inter- 
minable length upon the particular 
crotchet which they have made 
their own. They ero still better 
hands at the task of plying 
Ministers with perpetual questions 
(many of which are upon subjects 
of little or no publio interest), at 
criticising with weary prolixity 
estimates which they imperfectly 
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understand, and in ferreting out 
and occupying the time of the 
House of Commons with griev- 
ances of a local or trivial character. 
But for any display of statesman- 
like qualities, or a capacity for 
leadership, we may look in vain, 
for no such recommendations will 
be found among the self-sufficient, 
impertinent, and talkative “ no- 
bodies” who rail at the leaders 
whom they are unable to replace, 
More than this, the audacious as- 
sumption of quasi leadership by 
men totally unfitted for the posi- 
tion, and the continual interfer- 
ence in debates by men of neither 
wisdom nor eloquence, but without 
sufficient modesty to recognise 
their own incapacity, have had 
a tendency to lower the tone of 
parliamentary discussion, and to 
inflict upon the House of Commons 
frequent scenes of disorder and 
almost riot, which have been 
greatly derogatory to its character 
as a legislative assembly. 

It is unnecessary to refer to any 
particular scene of this description, 
and indeed the whole subject is 
one upon which a lover of repre- 
sentative government does not 
care to dwell. But the tone and 
language which now prevail in the 
House of Commons are continually 
such as would disgrace a rowdy 
election meeting. Some of the 
Irish Nationalists, indeed, habit- 
ually use language, especially to- 
wards the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and every one connected 
with the administration of the law 
in Ireland, which is not only vul- 
gar and insolent, but in some cases 
a cowardly abuse of their privileges 
as members of Parliament. But 
it is not only from Irish Nation- 
alists, excited by the supposed 
wrongs of their country and the 
incarceration of several of their 
own number, that language is 
heard of an utterly indefensible 
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character. No later than the 16th 
August, Mr Labouchere, in the 
discussion of the Civil Service 
Estimates, gave in example of his 
inability to appreciate the respon- 
sibility of a member of Parliament, 
and his want of decency in con- 
ducting parliamentary discussion, 
which proves to demonstration the 
unfitness for leadership of this self- 
constituted leader of the “new 
Liberalism.” Being angered, for- 
sooth, because his silly and baseless 
insinuations of an understanding 
between the British Government 
and the Governments of Germany, 
Italy, and Austria, as against 
France and Russia, were not 
answered with sufficient considera- 
tion towards so eminent a politician 
as himself, Mr Labouchere roundly 
accused Lord Salisbury of “hatred” 
towards France, and of having 
“grossly insulted” that country 
upon a recent occasion, “ because 
France happened to be a repub- 
lic.” It was scarcely necessary for 
the First Lord of the Treasury to 
state that there was “not one 
atom of foundation” for the inso- 
lent allegation of Mr Labouchere. 
No one who knows the man will 
treat his insinuations and accusa- 
tions, otherwise than with con- 
tempt, but unfortunately it is not 
those who know him who are alone 
reached by such speeches. They 
become mischievous when circu- 
lated amongst and read by the 
masses, and in this respect they 
are important, not because the 
position and character of Mr 
Labouchere are such as to give 
weight to his utterances, but be- 
cause the Radical rank and file 
below the gway have invest- 
ed him with a certain fictitious 
importance by suffering him to 
pose as their leader whenever the 
more experienced views of Mr 
Gladstone have inclined to an un- 
welcome moderation. Qn the very 
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same evening Mr Labouchere gave 
another proof of his unfitness for 
leadership by his insult to the 
officials of the British Museum, 
whose salaries had to be voted. 
Some of these gentlemen had been 
employed, out of office hours, as 
experts in handwriting in connec- 
tion with the Parnell Commission, 
and as this was contrary to Mr 
Labouchere’s views of propriety, 
he remarked that these gentlemen 
were “so stupid that they ought 
not to receive any salary. The 
only way in which he could con- 
vince himself that they were not 
rogues, was to suppose that they 
were utter fools.” This remark 
was, it is true, received with 
laughter in the House of Com- 
mons, as a specimen of buffoonery 
in accordance with the general 
view taken of Mr Labouchere by 
his brother members of Parlia- 
ment; but when we come to con- 
sider the novel position occupied 


by this gentleman as a Radical 
leader, it becomes important to 
note that his unworthiness’ for 
such a position is displayed by the 
habitual want of propriety and 
decent self-restraint which was 
made manifest on this particular 


night by a vulgar and baseless 
attack upon the Prime Minister, 
and a wanton insult to public 
servants in a place where they 
could not defend themselves 
against the cowardly onslaught. 
Such, forsooth, are the men who 
aspire to lead the Liberal party ! 

But if Mr Gladstone and his 
lieutenants may justly complain 
of the ingratitude of the new 
Liberalism towards themselves, 
still more may they find fault with 
the vague uncertainty in which 
they are left as to the means by 
which they may still show them- 
selves worthy to be retained as 
leaders of the ultra -democratic 
section of their party. At the 
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close of his article, Mr Atherley. 
Jones condescends to a partial ex. 
planation of those ‘ requirements 
of the people” to which it was 
necessary that the policy of “ offi- 
cial Liberals” should be adapted. 
As to “Welsh disestablishment, _ 
taxation of ground-rents, and abo- 

lition of primogeniture and entail,” 
we are told that these are all 
“valuable reforms,” but “not cal- 
culated to kindle the enthusiasm 
of English artisans and labourers;” 
whilst ‘vague generalities as to 
land reform and improved sanita- 
tion are common to both parties, 
and convey little meaning to those 
who are seeking a solution of the 
great problem how to live.” These 
reforms, then, having been rejected 
as insufficient, Mr Atherley-Jones 
proceeds to inform us that ‘the 
masses ”—whom he exemplifies by 
the instances of the agricultural 
labourer, the miner, and the fac- 
tory hand—“ each and all feel that 
they have wants, and for those 
wants there is to be found a pos- 
sible satisfaction. . . . It is true 
they are as yet inarticulate; but 
with the statesmen rests the respon- 
sibility to devise and formulate those 
reforms by which, without violence 
to persons, or shock to the prin- 
ciples of public morality, there may 
be compassed for our people a 
wider diffusion of physical com- 
fort, and thus a loftier standard 
of national morality. This is the 
new Liberalism.” In other words, 
Mr Atherley-Jones calmly claims 
for the new Liberalism the mon- 
opoly of a desire to improve the 
condition of the masses—a de- 
sire which has* been’ constantly 
and earnestly expressed by both 
political parties in the State, and 
to carry out which the Oonserva- 
tives have certainly done some- 
what more than their opponents. 
With all respect to the member 
for north-west Durham, this defini- 
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tion of the new Liberalism is 
the veriest claptrap that ever was 
palmed upon the public. Every- 
body is anxious to improve the 
condition of the masses, though 
everybody may not and cannot 
agree upon the legislation by which 
such a praiseworthy result will 
best be obtained. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. Nothing can be 
more mischievous than to impress 
upon the masses that they have 
wants which might be satisfied by 
legislation, and to leave them to 
the belief that those who have the 
power to legislate are careless and 
neglectful of their interests. Mr 
Atherley-Jones concludes, indeed, 
with a hint as to the legislative 
action which he desires. Having 
previously spoken slightingly of 
“vague generalities as to land-law 
reform and improved sanitation,” 
he now speaks of “our system 
of land-ownership, almost alone 
among European nations unre- 
formed,” and “the insanitary con- 
dition of our urban population, and 
its concomitants of vice, disease, 
and poverty,” as two of the objects 
which constitute “ a wide field for 
legislative activity.” He speaks, 
moreover, of “the monopoly of 
private owners with vast resources 
diverted from the charitable uses 
to which they were destined, and 
appropriated to narrow or sordid 
purposes,” and to “the heavy bur- 
den of taxation pressing with un- 
equal weight upon the poorer 
classes ;” and invites ‘‘ the leaders 
of the Liberal party” to this pro- 
gramme, not without a fear that it 
may be said that his invitation 
2sks them “to embark upon pro- 
jects of a socialistic character.” 
It is probable that the fear en- 
tertained by Mr Atherley-Jones is 
not without foundation ; for there 
is something more than “social- 
istic” in part of his programme, as 
soon as we leave generalities, and 
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attempt to deal with the matter 
after a practical fashion. The “ re- 
form of our system of land-owner- 
ship” may indeed mean anything 
or nothing. The tendency of pub- 
lic opinion is evidently against 
what is usually spoken of as 
“ primogeniture and entail”; and 
those Tory who were s0 
frightened at the spectre of their 
abolition as to reject the Govern- 
ment Land Transfer Bill last 
session, will probably regret their 
action. when the question again 
mes before Parliament. It is 
very terrible thing, after all, 
that the presumption of law in 
the case of intestacy should be in 
favour of equal division of landed 
property among the children of 
the deceased, instead of its absorp- 
tion by the eldest son; nor will 
the country be ruined by a further 
limitation, or even by the abolition, 
of the law of entail. There is, in- 
deed, much to be said against the 
latter proposal, and it may be 
gravely questioned whether the 
community would really gain by 
the alteration ; but the principle of 
forbidding a dead man to restrict 
the action of those who live after 
him is one so easily understood, 
and has so much common-sense on 
the face of it, that it is tolerably 
certain to be adopted and carried 
out by the Democracy which now 
governs this country. 

If these are the only reforms 
which Mr Atherley-Jones claims 
to be the object of the new Liber- 
alism, not only need we congratu- 
late ourselves upon their modera- 
tion, but we may point out that 
the present Government has 
already travelled some way upon 
the same road, and that such re- 
forms required no new party, and 
the desire to effect them can be 
monopolised by no new combina- 
tion, whether it adopts the word 
Liberalism or any other prefix 
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to the description of its policy 
and intentions. These ideas are 
“liberal” in no party sense, they 
are “new” in no sense at all; and 
the question is one which has 
gradually worked its way to the 
front, and will probably be solved 
by whatever party may be in 
power when its turn comes to be 
considered and dealt with by Par- 
liament. So, again, “the insanitary 
condition of our urban population” 
is emphatically a question entirely 
beyond and outside of party com- 
binations. It will not be forgotten 
that the improvement of the dw@- 
lings and sanitary condition of the 
poor has ever been a {favourite 
object of Conservative statesmen ; 
and even so long ago as in the 
battles of the Factory Acts, it was 
the Conservatives from whom Lord 
Ashley (himself. sitting on the Oon- 
servative side of the House) main- 
ly received the support which 


enabled the cause of humanity to 


triumph. Nevertheless, it would 
be unfair to claim as a party ques- 
tion that which is one of a phil- 
anthropic character, and upon 
which it is earnestly to be hoped 
no party contest will ever arise. 
It is absurd to claim for the new 
Liberalism, or for any other par- 
ticular school, that they have a 
monopoly of good wishes towards 
the “urban population” of the 
country, in whose improvement 
all parties and all good citizens are 
alike interested, and whose social 
condition is not likely to be ameli- 
orated by the attempt to make it 
the stalking-horse of a political 
combination. 

But although the claim to 
monopolise the advocacy of the 
reforms which have been indicat- 
ed is a patent absurdity on the 
part of the champion of the new 

iberalism, it must be observed 
that he employs other expressions 
which seem to point to designs for 


the introduction of changes of a 
more serious character. When he 
speaks of “our system of land- 
ownership” in close connection 
with “the monopoly of private 
owners” and “the heavy burden 
of taxation pressing with unequal 
weight upon the poorer classes,” 
one is tempted to ask what are 
the legislative remedies which Mr 
Atherley-Jones and his friends 
have in view upon this subject, 
beyond those “vague generalities 
as to land reform ” which include 
the cheapening of land transfer, 
and that alteration in the law of 
primogeniture and entail which, 
as experience has shown us, we 
may expect from a Tory Gov- 
ernment without any necessity 
of an appeal to the new Liberal- 
ism. Ooupled with his applica- 
tion of the term “ ultra-demé- 
cratic” to the latter school of 
thought, and his avowed fear that 
“ socialistic ” aims upon these sub- 
jects should be imputed to him, it 
is impossible not to understand 
that new Liberalism seeks to 
stand upon broader ground, and 
aims at wider and more revolu- 
tionary measures than any which 
have as yet been seriously pro- 
posed to Parliament by responsible 
statesmen. Whether “the heavy 
burden of taxation” really “presses 
with unequal weight upon the 
poorer classes” is a point which 
cannot be discussed here, with any 
hope of satisfying either those who 
would support or those who would 
dispute the proposition. Such 
statements are easily made, and 
their popularity with the masses, 
in whose hands is the electoral 
power in the constituencies, affords 
@ great temptation to their utter- 
ance. But if the statement be 
true, it casts a serious reflection, 
not upon the present Government 
so much as upon preceding Govern- 
ments and statesmen, and notably 
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upon Mr Gladstone, whose best 
days have been spent in the altera- 
tion and arrangement of our finan- 
cial system, who has recast and 
remodelled it with extraordinary 
skill, and who certainly never in- 
tended that the “poorer classes” 
should bear an unequal pressure of 
taxation. Let it be shown that 
such is the case, and there can 
be little doubt that a Parliament 
elected by household suffrage will 
be ready to do its utmost to rem- 
edy any injustice under which the 
“ poorer classes” may lie. 

It must be recollected, however, 
that the word “ unequal” is one 
which may be variously applied. 
In this imperfect world, im- 
equalities of income must exist, 
just as much as inequalities of 
health, strength, longevity, and 
everything else that appertains to 
the condition of man ; and if it is 
attempted to throw an “ unequal” 
weight of taxation upon the 
“middle” and “ upper,” in order 
to relieve the “poorer” classes, the 
net result is that the employing 
power of the former is diminished ; 
and in this, as in every other at- 
tempt to obtain equality by legis- 
lative action, it is sure to be the 
lowest in the social scale who have 
eventually to suffer for an undue 
interference with the natural laws 
by which the condition of mankind 


’ is regulated. But while it may be 


an open question as to the relative 
pressure of taxation upon different 
classes, the allusion to “the mo- 
nopoly of private owners” opens 
up an entirely different field of 
controversy, and, if it indicates 
anything at all, would appear to 
disclose the desire of new Liber- 
alism to deal with that monopoly 
by legislative action. It is hard 
to say whether the writer intends 
to advocate what is called the 
“nationalisation of the land” of 
the country, or whether he points 
VOL. CXLVI.—NO, DOOCLXXXVIII, 
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to measures of a less trenchant and 
sweeping character. Two-things, : 
however, are sufficiently obvious : 
first, that if there be “private 
owners” whose resources “are 
diverted from .the charitable uses’ 
to which they were destined,” those 
resources, whether “ vast” or not, 
are fair subjects for inquiry, if not 
for legislation ; and secondly, that 
to the far greater portion of “ pri- 
vate owners” no such reproach can 
possibly attach. It is probable that, 
with the exception of a compara- 
tively small number of estates, by 
far the greater portion of the land 
in England has been fairly bought 
and sold in open market, in many 
cases two or three times over, 
during the present century. If it 
is the creed of the new Liberal- 
ism that any considerable portion 
of the land has been “ diverted ” 
from the uses, charitable or other- 
wise, for which it was “ destined,” 
we ought to be informed by whom 
and to whom this destination tock 
place, and whether it occurred 
within such a distance of time 
as would render it in any degree 
fair to attack the present proprie- 
tors. If, on the other hand, new 
Liberalism wishes to assail the 
“monopoly” of owners on the 
simple ground that their “re- 
sources” are too “vast” in com- 
parison with those of other people, 
let this view be openly stated, 
without any shallow pretence of a 
former “ destination.” It is a fair 
question for a democracy to con- 
sider, whether a restriction should 
be imposed upon the amount of 
property, in land or other security, 
which a citizen should be permitted 
to hold. 

It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that “ vast” is, after all, a 
relative term. If the man who owns 
a hundred thousand acres is pos- 
sessed of “ vast resources” in com- 
pariso: ee ee one 

0 
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hundred acres, so is the latter if 
comparet with the owner of a 
single acre. It is impossible to 
draw the line; and therefore, if a 
crusade is to be commenced against 
the “‘ monopoly of private owners,” 
ic must be one of a far-reaching 
and general character. The word 
“monopoly” would appear to be 
only introduced ad invidiam ; for 
the owner of land has of course no 
more monopoly than the owner 
of bank shares, railway stock, or 
any other property, and it would 
be just as wise and sensible to 
place a restriction upon the owner- 
ship of these as upon landed pro- 
perty. The word “monopoly” 
only means that the property which 
belongs to A does not also belong 
to B, but is A’s own. In the case 
of land, it is rather essential that 
this should be the state of things, 
as no one would expend money 
upon land if somebody else had a 
concurrent claim upon the results 
of that expenditure ; and if money 
‘be not expended upon land, all im- 
‘provement comes to an end, and 
‘deterioration soon ensues. The 
‘attempt in Ireland to constitute 
A and B, i.¢., landlord and tenant, 
joint owners of the land, has, so 
far, been a wretched failure, and 
can only result in the gradual ab- 
sorption of the interest of the one 
in that of the other. New Lib- 
eralism, if it desires to obtain a 
more equal redistribution of land 
throughout the country, and to 
destroy this supposed monopoly, 
must not stop at the men of “ vast 
resources,” but is logically bound 
to make an assault upon the gene- 
ral body of landowners. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that 
to seize the property of private 
owners, in the attempt to arrive 
at a general equality of possession, 
would be an act of confiscation 
against which not only official 
Liberalism but all honest men 


have approached such a process in 
their method of dealing with Irish 
landlords, would think twice before 
they proposed to adopt it in Great 
Britain. 

But if confiscation is to be 
avoided, fair compensation must 
be given, Fair compensation 
could only be given from the 
general taxation of the country, 
and new Liberalism would thus 
begin its reforms in this direc- 
tion by an enormous addition to 
the taxation of the people, with- 
out any corresponding advantage, 
or, at least, none which could pos- 
sibly possess the principle of per- 
manence, For when the “mono- 
poly of private owners” had been 
swept away, it could only be 
followed by the same kind of 
monopoly in a different form. 
Every owner of a plot of land is, 
in this point of view, a mono- 
polist, and whether a man is the 
monopolist of one acre or ten 
thousand acres, the principle is the 
same. If you change your one 
monopolist into ten thousand mo- 
nopolists, there will be still many 
thousands of persons outside this 
charmed circle of land-possessors 
who will have just as much right 
to claim a further division of the 
one acre as the first claimants 
had to demand the first division. 
Great Britain remains of the same 
size and extent, whilst her popu- 
lation rapidly increases, and any 
attempt at the compulsory division 
of land could by no possibility re- 
sult in more than a very temporary 
success. Against the probability 
of such success must be set the 
difficulty which would be experi- 
enced by a very large portion of 
the new monopolists in turning 
their land to good account. There 
is no greater mistake than to sup 
pose that, if the land of Great 
Britain were divided into allot 
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ments to-morrow, a greater amount 
of comfort would be felt by the 
masses, whose interests the new 
Liberalism affects to promote in 
a special manner, as against the 
rest of the community. Many of 
them are not tillers of the soil at 
all. A still greater number would 
not be able to receive allotments of 
land sufficiently near to their dwel- 
lings to admit of their cultivation 
to advantage ; and as transactions 
in the nature of sale and barter 
would immediately begin, “ equal- 
ity would soon disappear, and the 
thrifty man would prosper, whilst 
his careless neighbour starved, 
just as is now the case in every 
country and under every system. 
The subdivision of land by legis- 
lative action is surrounded with 
difficulties; and those who write 
glibly about the “monopoly of 
private owners ” would do well if, 
before exciting discontent with our 
present system by vague and idle 
language of condemnation, they 
would endeavour to put before the 
public some definite scheme ‘by 
which these difficulties could be 
surmounted, Until they do so, 
the thinking portion of-the British 
public will rate at their proper 
value these claptrap allusions to 
“monopoly”. and di erted re- 
sources,”—expressions which may 
serve the political purpose of the 
moment, but which, when analysed 
and investigated, will be found to 
have no substantial foundation in 
the facts upon which practical 
legislation must be based. It 
should, moreover, be noted, that 
this new Liberalism, into which 
the Liberalism of former times is 


_ invited to merge, is a Liberalism 
_ which at every turn belies its own 


name by imposing restrictions upon 
everybody, and restraining freedom 


of action in the most ordinary 
| transactions of life. 


To restrict 


| the quantity of land which an 
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individual may possess, is, in other 
words, to restrict his means of in- 
vestment—which is unjust to the 
individual ; and to prevent the ex- 
tended application of capital to the 
land—which is injurious to the 
nation. The balance of argument 
is in favour of the contention that 
a greater amount of produce is ob- 
tained from farms of considerable 
size than from a multitude of small 
holdings ; and whether this beso or 
not, those who are acquainted with 
rural life know perfectly well that, 
as @ rule, the labourer upon a large 
farm, in receipt of good wages, is 
better off than the small occupier 
of ten or twenty acres, who, at 
present prices, finds the “ problem 
how to live” uncommonly hard of 
solution, and who contributes a 
quota of taxation at the present 
moment, in the shape of rates and 
taxes, which would have to be 
supplied from other sources, when 
the land had been subdivided so 
as to make it impossible to be paid 
by its possessors. 

So far, then, as we can ,judge 
from a partial investigation of the 
doctrines of the new Liberalism; 
it seems very probable that old 
and genuine Liberalism, party and 
principles together, will presently 
be doomed « by » this, product * of 
democracy, which’ in usurping the 
name, has abandoned the princi; 
ples of the real’ Liberal» party. 
To emancipate « trade ; . to» make 
commerce free ; to war against the 
abuse of privilege ; to unfetter the 
press ; to promote religious equal- 
ity and uphold the principles of 
liberty in every department of the 
State, these were . the « objects 
which the Liberal party formerly 
advanced as those which _consti- 
tuted its programme, andjon be- 
half of which it fought and won 
its battles in the days which we 
have left behind us. But those who 
aspire to lead our new democracy 
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have an altogether different creed. 
Liberty to them is no reality, but 
only a political catchword with 
which to delude the masses into 
the support of projects which are 
opposed to its true spirit. ‘It is 
not liberty but licence which they 
really desire,—licence for the many 
to plunder the few ; licence for the 
idle, the thriftless, and the unsuc- 
cessful of mankind to prey upon 
the property of the industrious, 
the thrifty, and the prosperous. 
The Liberal party, under the 
guidance of Mr Gladstone, has 
already drifted far enough from 
its old principles to have forfeited 
all claim to its distinctive nomen- 
clature. The arbitrary interference 
between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land; the imposition of judicial 
rents upon the owner, whilst allow- 
ing to the tenant thesaleof his good- 
will by unrestricted competition ; 
the legislative restriction upon the 
relations between employer and 
employed in Great Britain,— all 
these are things which, whether 
good or bad in themselves, are 
directly contrary to those princi- 
ples of the Liberal party which 
were based upon the encourage- 
ment of free thought and free 
action among all classes of the 
community. Further restrictions 
may yet be deemed necessary—re- 
strictions upon drinking, restric- 
tions upon the hours of labour, 
restrictions upon other of - the 
transactions of ordinary life ; but 
if such are to be demanded and 
enforced, let us not be so absurd 
as to allow the party of restriction 
to claim any longer the title of the 
Liberal party. That party for- 
merly inscribed upon its banners 
the captivating watchwords of 
“Peace, Retrenchment, Reform.” 
The so-called Liberals of . the 
present day would apparently seek 
“peace” by reducing England to 
the position of a second-rate 


an offensive or defensive war; 
“retrenchment,” by starving the 
services and falling back upon a 
cheese-paring and fallacious econ- 
omy; “reform,” by assenting to 
all the revolutionary projects of 
our Radical crotchet - mongers, 
This is not the policy of the 
genuine Liberal party, which the 
present Government really repre- 
sent in a far greater measure than 
their opponents. Peace is at this 
moment rendered more secure than 
ever ; on the one hand, by the care 
which has been given to the de- 
fences of the country—and on the 
other, by the confidence reposed, 
both at home and abroad, in the 
firmness and discretion of Lord 
Salisbury in his conduct of our 
relations with foreign Powers, 
The financial measures of Mr 
Goschen, and the reductions which 
have been made in the Estimates 
wherever reductions could be legiti- 
mately effected, prove the sincerity 
and goodwill of the Government 
in the matter of retrenchment ; 
whilst as to reform, their efforts 
have certainly surpassed those of 
their predecessors, whilst their suc- 
cess will appear the more.remark- 
able:when contrasted withthe fail- 
ares of recent Liberal adminis- 
trations. No one who studies the 
legislative history of the last three 
years will accuse Lord Salisbury’s 
Government of want of courage in 
entering upon the path of reform. 
They have stepped forward boldly 
but wisely, and in carrying com- 
prehensive measures tlirough Par- 
liament, have at once evinced their 
own ability to read the signs of 
the times, and have shown to the 
world that a Tory Government 
is by no means what its enemies 
would declare and desire it—a 
Government of reaction. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, in com- 
mon with all men who take a large 
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and sound view of the position, 
fully understand and recognise the 
fact that, in a country such as 
our own, there can be no legisla- 
tive stagnation, but that questions 
must and will continually arise 
which require to be dealt with by 
Parliament in a free and liberal 
spirit. They also recognise, how- 
ever, that reform and revolution 
are things essentially different ; 
that a system or institution which 
stands in need of the one does not 
of necessity require to be destroyed 
by the other; and that proposed 
changes and amendments should 
be carefully weighed and scrutin- 
ised before their adoptior. 

It was never more necessary than 
at this particular period of our his- 
tory, that the reins of government 
should be held by men possessed of 
the courage to move boldly forward 
upon the path of reform, and of 


. wisdom enough to do so in a spirit 


of Conservatism in the best sense 
of the word. Political power has 
lately been placed in the hands 
of the masses, and a deliberate 
attempt has already unhappily 
been made to persuade them that 
those whom Providence has placed 
above them in the social scale have 
objects and interests divergent 
from and opposed to their own. 
To counteract a lesson so evil and 
80 mischievous as well as untrue, 
political wisdom of no ordinary 
kind is required by our rulers. 
The bulk of the population of this 
country is neither destructive nor 
revolutionary; but they may easily 
become both one and the other if 
they are induced to believe that 
they are wronged, oppressed, and 
debarred from prosperity by privi- 
leged classes or a faulty system of 
government. It is therefore essen- 
tial that they should be taught the 
truth on these matters, and should 
learn that there is no legislative 
panacea for the ordinary ills of ex- 
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istence, and no system of govern- 
ment which can secure universal 
and continuous prosperity to the 
people. But this lesson can only 
be taught by teachers who are them- 
selves in sympathy with those they 
desire to teach, and who combine 
with the instruction a readiness to 
grapple with the social questions 
which affect the people, and to 
legislate where legislation is neces- 
sary in a large and generous spirit. 
For the fact that legislation can- 
not effect everything is no reason 
why nothing should be attempted ; 
and it is above all things desirable 
so to deal with actual grievances as 
to prevent their being employed by 
political agitators as levers for the 
furtherance of their own revolution- 
aryschemes. Mischievous crotchets 
are often presented to the masses 
in an attractive form; but the com- 
mon-sense of the people, and the 
progress of education, will prevent 
their acceptance so long as sensible 
and substantial reforms are sub- 
mitted to them by responsible 
statesmen. Of course, the question 
as to what are “sensible and sub- 
stantial” reforms, as distinguished 
from visionary projects and un-. 
workable theories, is one which 
will at all times be open to discus 
sion and argument. But it is no 
true Conservatism, nor is it in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of com- 
mon-sense, to shut our eyes either. 
to the existence of grievances or 
the necessity of reforms. Nor can 
a greater mistake be committed 
than that of mistrusting the men 
to whom the Unionist party has 
confided the conduct of public 
affairs—as if there was any reason- 
able suspicion that they had erred 
from: the paths of constitutional 
progress, and had adopted’ prin- 
ciples other than those which they 
have undertaken to uphold. This 
remark seems to be called for both 
by murmurs last year against the 
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Radicalism of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and the revolt of the 
Tory peers against the Land 
Transfer Bill in this present year. 
Both these measures were de- 
manded by the public opinion of 
the country, and both afforded an 
opportunity to the Tory Govern- 
ment to show that Toryism was 
in sympathy with that opinion, and 
was capable of dealing with such 
questions in a bold, liberal, and 
comprehensive spirit. The Union- 
ist and Tory party have full con- 
fidence in Lord Salisbury, and it is 
to be supposed that he has sum- 
moned to his Oabinet the men 
whom he thinks best qualified to 
advise him upon the great questions 
of the day. If the measures of 
such a Cabinet sometimes appear 
_to their party to be of too Radical 
a nature, it may be safely prophe- 
sied that it is because there are 
good and substantial reasons for 
the same, and that in the new 
order of things under which we 
live, such measures have become 
mecessary in order to meet the 
public demand. 

If we exclude the regrettable 
fiasco of the Tithe Bill, the 
most damaging thing that has 
occurred to the Unionist party 
during the present year has un- 
doubtedly been the action of the 
House of Lords in rejecting the 
Land Transfer Bill of the Govern- 
ment. Jt was not that the Bill 
was perfect, and as a matter of 
fact it wae improbable that it 
would have passed the House of 
Commons during the year, but its 
rejection was a practical rebuke 
to Lord Salisbury’s Government 
for having dealt with too bold a 
hand with the Land Laws. Oon- 
sidering the position occupied by 
the House of Lords before the 
public, and the constant allegation 
(untrue though it be) that it is 
specially a “ House of Landlords,” 


nothing could have been more ill- 
advised as regarded themselves, or 
more unjust towards the Govern- 
ment, than the action of the 
majority upon this occasion. is 
dread of reform, and suspicion of 
the Government which undertakes 
it, must give place to wiser and 
more generous feelings. If the 
Unionist party is to hold its own, 
it should encourage and not thwart 
its leaders when thoy propose legis- 
lation which is of a progressive and 
reforming character. It is not 
only the Cabinet which may fairly 
complain of the want of confidence 
displayed upon the Land Transfer 
Bill debate, and the fear of pro- 
gressive views still entertained by 
certain timorous politicians, The 
speeches delivered by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill during his visit to 
Walsall and Birmingham at the 


end of July have called down upon , 


him the wrath of the dreaders of 
reform, and have been so severely 
criticised in some Conservative 
quarters as to give occasion to the 
enemy to rejoice over a supposed 
“split in the camp,” from which 
they might take con.fort to them 
selves under their suffering from a 
real infliction of tho same kind 
Although no such misfortune really 
exists in the ranks of the Union- 
ists, public opinion is undoubtedly 
right in attributing importance to 
the speeches in question, and it 
is well to draw attention to the 
matter. Lord Randolph is too 
influential 4 man to be treated 
with disregard or indifference, and 
his services to the constitutional 
cause are too valuable and too 
recent to be forgotten. Like every- 
body else, Lord Randolph doubt- 
less has his faults, but these are 
far moro than balanced by the 
courage, cloquence, and ability of 
which he is the undoubted pox 
sessor, All these qualities, for 
instance, were conspicuous in his 
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speech upon the Royal grants, 
which has, perhaps more than any 
other speech, placed the true issues 
involved in that question clearly 
before the people. To run down 
and condemn Lord Randolph 
Churchill is as foolish as it is 
irrational and ungrateful. No 
other living man has done as 
much, or anything like as much, 
to popularise Toryism among the 
masses, and to show that the so- 
called Liberal party has no mon- 
opoly of the principles of pro- 


gress. 

It is right to call attention to 
these matters, because they directly 
affect, or may soon come to affect, 
that unity of the party which is so 
absolutely necessary to preserve 
the balance of the constitution 
and prevent the dismemberment 
of the empire. The party’ is at 
present united and determined, 
and if properly led and guided, 
will doubtless succeed in its 
patriotic objects. Nor was there 
ever a better opportunity than the 
present for the popularising, of the 
party which holds the reins of 
power. On the one hand, there 
are vast social problems which 
require solution, and which can 
only be solved by wise and vigor- 
ous measures introduced by minis- 
ters who have a united party 
behind them, as well as a majority 
in both Houses of Parliament. 
Moreover, the changes in the 
electorate of the country, and the 
consequent widening of the foun- 
dations of the constitution, have 
opened the door to reforms which 
could not have heretofore been 
accomplished without opposition 
which it might have been difficult 
to overcome. With perfect consis- 
tency, the party which has carried 
household suffrage and given local 
government to the people may 
pass on to further measures of 
amelioration and reform in full 
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reliance upon the support of public. 
opinion. On the other hand, it is, 
to be observed that this reliance 
may be all the mofe justified by the 
unpopularity which their oppon- 
ents have brought upon themselves, 
Those opponents, still claiming 
to be the Liberal party, have 
absolutely defied and scouted 
Liberal ideas in their wild at- 
tempts to force the majority to 
submit to the will of the minority 
in Parliament and in the country. 
They have, moreover, supported 
and upheld those who have con- 
stantly abused the forms end pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons, 
and have apparently had no other 
object but to cast a slur upon that 
House and upon parliamentary 
government. Through the action 
of these men, self-restraint in 
speech and manner seems to have 
been banished from the debates 
of the House of Commons, order 
has been perpetually infringed, 
and the course of public business 
wantonly and wickedly interrupted. 
The impudent and puerile attempts 
of some of the delinquents to cast 
upon the Government the reproach 
of having wasted public time are 
easily seen through by all persons 
of ordinary intelligence ; and the 
fact is well known and understood 
that upon the Radical section of 
the House must be charged the 
grave offence of having done their 
utmost to lower the character of 
the House of Commons, and to 
bring into disrepute and contempt 
that system of representative gov- 
ernment which has so long been 
the pride and glory of our country. t 
Insatiable vanity and an irrepres- 
sible spirit of self-assertion are not 
sufficient excuses for conduct which 
it concerns the whole country to 
discountenance and prevent. Ovtr 
best statesmen are being worn out, 
and our whole system of legislation 
thrown out of gear, by men whose 
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action would not be tolerated for a 
single day in any town council or 
parish vestry in the kingdom. So 
. far as the Irish members are con- 
cerned, they may excuse themselves 
‘upon the ground that their most 
likely way to obtain a Parliament 
in College Green is to make them- 
selves intolerable at Westminster. 
This, however, cannot be accepted 
as a valid excuse for the language 
which these gentlemen habitually 
employ, and which they constantly 
have to “withdraw.” The “with- 
drawal” appears to cause them no 
sense of shame; and it is evident 
that some sharper course must bo 
adopted if this gross abuse is to 
be checked, and decency restored 
to the debates of the House of 
Commons. 

It would, however, be. unjust to 
Irish members to cast upon their 
shoulders alone the responsibility 
of the deterioration of those de- 
bates. Moreover, Messrs Sexton, 
Healy, and other Nationalists 
who-inflict themselves continually 
upon the House, are o zasionally 
amusing ; and although they have 
an objectionable habit of repeating 
the same charges, and not unfre- 
quently nearly the same speeches, 
at wearisome length, it must be 
frankly owned that there are Eng- 
lish and Scotch members who per- 
form the identical feat with less 
excuse and with less ability. Mr 
Labouchere has probably occupied 
as much of the public time, and 
that as little to the public advan- 
tage, as any of “his confréres ; but 
Mr Labouchere, like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, is sometimes funny, and 
something may perhaps be excused 
to'any one who enlivens the dry dul- 
ness of legislative discussion. The 
same, however, cannot be said of 
the Conybeares, Hunters, Storeys, 
Robertsons, and others of the same 
kidney who could be mentioned ; 
and the constituencies of Aber- 


deen, Dundee, Sunderland, and 
the Oamborne division of Corn- 
wall, are responsible for much of 
the evil which has so greatly in- 
creased during the existence of the 
present Parliament. Scotland, in. 
deed, has not much to boast of 
in connection with this question ; 
for Caithness and the Kirkcaldy 
burghs have, in the persons of Dr 
Clark and Sir George Campbell, 
added in no small degree to the 
amount of pertinacious loquacity 
by’ which ‘so much of tho public 
time is wasted and useful legisla- 
tion impeded. The net result of 
all this has undoubtedly been to 
deservedly affix upon the Opposi- 
tion the unpopularity which such 
conduct alike entails upon those 
who practise and those who seek 
to profit by it. The people of 
Great Britain are, as a rule, both 
an observant and a practical people, 
and they have watched with a dis- 


approval amounting to disgust the . 


manner in which the wheels of 
legislation have been clogged by 
tho misbehaviour and egotism of 
men whose position and abilities 
are not such as to entitle them to 
engross a tenth part of tho time 
which they are wont to occupy, to 


‘the exclusion of better men and 


the undue protraction of debates, 
This question of House cf Oom- 
mons obstruction has become one 
of such magnitude and importance, 
and so dangerously, threatens the 
very existence of our system of 
parliamentary government, that it 
is high time for the constituencies 
to bestir themselves in the matter ; 
for the credit of those constitu- 
encies which send obstructionists 
to Parliament is seriously affected, 
and this will be still further the 
case if the same men should be 
again returned for the same con- 
stituencies. The question is really 
so far above party considerations, 
that men of all partics in a con- 
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stituency which has been unlucky 
enough to return one of these mis- 
chievous egotists, might well com 
bine to return a representative 
who would relieve it from this 
reproach. If constituencies so 
situated are again cajoled by their 
members into affording them an- 
other opportunity of mischief, they 
must not complain if a future 
House of Oommons, determined 
to prevent our parliamentary sys- 
tem from falling into utter dis- 
repute, should deal summarily and 
severely with the offenders, even 
to the extent of suspending them 
from their parliamentary duties, 
and thus depriving the constitu- 
encies of the representation which 
they have so unwisely intrusted 
to unworthy hands. It is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that those elec- 
tors who are Liberal in thought 
and deed as well as in name, will 
take the matter into their own 
hands at the next general elec- 
tion, and purge themselves of the 
reproach which their representa- 
tives have brought upon them. 
Meanwhile it is for the Unionist 
leaders to profit by the position 
into which their opponents have 
been brought by their inability to 
control that unruly and insuberdi- 
nate section of theiz followers who 
have justly brought down upon 
their heads the indignation of all 
the true friends of parliamentary 
government. The contrast be- 
tween the party of order and that 
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of obstruction in the House of 
Commons is marked and definite, 
and the identification of the 
Unionist party with the former 
cannot fail to strengthen them in 
the country. Three years of Lord 
Salisbury’s administration have 
already shown that it may be 
credited with a readiness to move 
with the times, and simultaneous- 
ly with a resolution to move in 
a constitutional spirit. Theirs is 
the true Liberal party, because 
it is founded upon really Liberal 
principles. They may be exposed, 
indeed, to the taunts of statesmen 
out of place; assailed by the 
clamour of irresponsible and ir- 
repressible demagogues in and 
out of Parliament ; harried by 
obstructionists and denounced by 
the blatant mob-orators and self- 
sufficient crotchet-mongers who are 
the inevitable curses of a democ- 
racy ;—but, sustained by their own 
consciousness of rectitude and by 
the support of a united party, 
they will continue, on .the one 
hand, to oppose the wild and 
extravagant theories of revolu- 
tionary politicians, afd on the 
other, to encounter with a bold 
front the political and social pro- 
blems of the day, and to attempt 
their satisfactory solution in the 
spirit of constitutional progress, 
and with an earnest determina- 
tion to deserve the confidence of 
their countrymen.’ 
BRABOURNE. 
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LOOKING BACK IN YARROW. 
A GOLDEN WEDDING. 


GupEwirE, we're gottin’ auld ; 

It’s fifty years and mair 
Sin’ I was young and yald, 

And you, Jean, young and fair. 
We startit for the manse, 

The road lay through the heather 
That day we took oor chance 

As man and wife thegither. 





Ye mind the dance at o’en, 
We muster’d thirty-seoven; 
I sometimes wonder, Jean, 
Hoo mony o’ them’s leevin’? 
The dancers and the singers, 
Tho whole o’ them that’s spared, 
Ye can count them on your fingers— 
The rest’s in the kirkyaird. 


A fifty years’ recruit 
Leaves marriet couples few ; 
Death rings the auld anes oot, 
And Time rings in the new. 
Auld freends asunder drift, 
Like leaves in autumn swirl’d, 
Until to thom that’s left 
It’s like another world. 


New folk, new names, new blude, 
Fill up the empty places, 

And wash oot like a flude 
The auld fameeliar faces. 

New houses, too, hae sprung 
Around us, cauld and peekit 

Wi’ sklates. When we were young 
The feck o’ them were theekit. 


In sawin’, sheerin’, kirnin’, 
Machines now bear the gree,— 

But what’s the use o’ girnin’? 
They'll no’ fash you and me. 

Yet, gude auld ways and true, 
It’s sad to see negleckit, 

When what’s taen up for new 
Sae muckle o’t’s affeckit. 
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Just look at oor new schulin’- 
I carena hoo it’s honour’t ; 
A hantle o’t’s just fulin’, 
And knocks the bairn dontiart, 
I'll grant ye ane in ten 
The system forces forrit : 
It suits the few, but then 
The bulk o’ them’s the waur o’t. 


No’ every change we make 
Oan aye be for the better, 
In some we but forsake 
The speerit for the letter. 
The mind may cram and feed 
On endless information— 
Unless some sense gang wi'd 
It’s no richt eddication ! 


We buird schules round us set, 
Where ilka little bantam 

Maun gape his gab and get 
The regulation quantum. 

Wi’ their diploma’d lair, 
Inspector for adviser, 

They'll maybe stap in mair, 
But deil a ane’s the wiser. 


Sic trash oor young folks read! 
Wae’s me! the worlt. maun alter 
Sair for ‘the waur indeed, 
That disna ken Sir Walter. 
There’s Thacker’y at his best, 
We'll no deny he’s thorough, 
But after him the rest 
Are puir beside the Shirra.! 


But, Jean, are they the gainers 
Wi’ a’ their booin’, keekin’, 
Their Anglicees’d fine mainners, 
And clippit ways o’ speakin’ ? 
Low’d! hoo can auld folk bend 
To their new-fangl’t bustle? 
The very tunes oo’ kenned 
Are no’ the tunes they whustle! 





1 Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘the whole world’s darling,” as Wordsworth has called 
him, was so much loved in his own district, and among his own people, that he 
was seldom alluded to by any othér than his Christian name, or the equally fa- 
miliar ‘‘Shirra.” He was a Yarrow man by both sides of his family; by direct 
descent from the Harden branch of the Scotts on the one side, while his maternal 
great-grandfather, the Rev. John Rutherford, was the first minister of Yarrow 
after the Revolution, ordained 1691. So it was no figure of speech he indulged 
in, when he took the poet Southey across the hills from Ashiestiel to introduce 
him to the classic valley he was proud of referring to as ‘‘the shrine of his 
ancestors,” 
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And oh! the siller wared 

On Sunday claes, bates a ; 
Jock dresses like the laird, 

And Kirstie just as braw. 
If she but wadna roose 

That tongue o’ hers sae ready, 
Naebody wad jalouse 

She wasna born a leddy. 


Warst change o’ a’ that’s made! 
Yarrow’s sequester’d byeway, 
Oor ain romantic glade, 
Turn’d to a common highway. 
The noisy vulgar thrang, 
They’ve gliff't awa’ the fairies, 
Sin’ a’ the worlt maun gang 
And picnic at St Mary’s. 





The laverock i’ the lift, 

That tuned “the Shepherd’s” lay, 
Noo stints his gudely gift, 

Or tak’s it far away. 
Leaving his lowly berth, 

Till, by their clamour driven, 
The song unheard on earth, 

Is only heard in heaven.! 


Lang syne, aboon the brig, 
Nae wheel but on a barrow, 
And Dr Russell’s gig, 
Was ever seen in Yarrow. 
Now coaches, cadgers’ cairts, 
And carriages galore, 
Hailin’ frae a’ the airts, 
Gang rumlin’ by the door.? 


An endless noisy roun’ 
The lee-lang simmer day, 

Ane’s glad when nicht comes doun 
And sends them a’ away. 

But some o’ them, puir things, 
Are shilpet like and spare— 

It’s that, nae doubt, that brings 
Them here for caller air. 





1 There are few birds more shy of the approach of man than the Ettrick Shep- 
herd’s well-named ‘‘ Bird of the Wilderness.” 


* The Russells of Yarrow, father and son, held the pastorate of the parish 
between them for nearly a ‘century, dating "from 1791. The late Dr James 
Russell—the genial and gentle ‘‘ priest of Yarrow "—was among the last in the 
district of the Forest who had held personal communication with the Inminous 
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Nor can we baulk their cause, 
Or blame them a’ thegither ; 
For where’s the wund that blaws 
Like what comes aff the heather? 
Sae, Jean, we'll haud content, 
For changes aye maun be,— 
. There’s maybe mair gude in’t 
Than auld folk weel can see. 


































And whether richt or wrang, 

To fiyte on them, or fleer, 
It’s hardly worth a sang 

For a’ the time we're here. 
Argy-bargy to the last, 

Ye’ll find there’s aye twa ways in’t} 
The young lauch at the past, 

The auld anes at the present. 


But pittin’ what we've seen. 
Wi’ what we see thegither, 
Is’t no’ a mercy, Jean; 
We're spared to ane anither? 
When auld, and laid aside, 
The changes that attack us 
Are no’ sae ill to bide 
When we've a friend to back us. 


And then, when comes the change 
That comes to a’ the same,— 
For, far as we may range, 
“The gloamin’ brings us hame,”— 
There’s aye this blessin’ in’t 
For auld folk, Jeanie, woman-— 
The ane that’s left ahint - 
_ Canna be lang o’ comin’, 


Sae we'll just dander doun. 
The first that gets the ca’ 

We'll leave to Him aboon, 
Wha kens what’s best for a’. 


JB. SEikirx. 





galaxy of great men who will always be associated with the Yarrow of the early 
years of the century, Scott, Wordsworth, Wilson, Hogg, &. Dr Anderson is 
one of the few still left who knew the poet-shepherd in the flesh. In his father’s 
house in Selkirk, he had the rare good fortune & hearing the poet sing his own 
imperishable lyric, “‘ When the kye come hame.” y 
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THF NAVAL MANCG@UVRES OF 1889. 


Tue naval maneuvres which 
were brought to a conclusion on 
the 29th of August were quite as 
full of interest, and taught the 
officers and men who were engaged 
in them as many useful lessons, as 
any of their predecessors. 

The weather was all that could 
be desired—that is to say, it was 
about as bad as possible for the 
time of year. Had the fortnight 
during which the mimic war lasted 
been one of those fine, sunny, calm 
fortnights which not uncommonly 
occur in the month of August, the 
mancuvres would have been of 
very little value as a test of the 
ships, and of greatly reduced value 
as an exercise for officers and men. 

The continued bad weather also 
proved once more (if, indeed, proof 
were necessary) that the torpedo- 
boats are purely fine-weather birds, 
We were not so unfortunate as to 
lose any of them by capsizing or 
otherwise, though some had narrow 
escapes; but on the whole, they 
may be said to have been useless 
to either squadron. In short, the 
weather was too bad for them. 
Those that went round the west 
coast of Ireland had a very rough 
time of it. They had to put into 
several ports for shelter, and only 
travelled by day; and when they 
got into Lough Swilly they had 
many defects, and took a long 
time to put to rights and get 
ready for service, after which they 
still continued to come to grief. 
One broke down on a lee-shore, 
blowing hard, with a good deal of 


sea on, and would probably have 


been lost with all hands, had she 
not been cleverly rescued by 
H.R.H. Prince George of Wales 
in No. 79, and safely towed into 
Lough Swilly—a service which 


would have reflected credit on an 
older hand. In short, the torpedo- 
boats, so far as any effect they 
might have had (under more 
favourable circumstances) upon 
the issues of the mimic warfare 
went, were, under the conditions 
of weather encountered in August 
1889, quite useless, Not so, how- 
ever, the value of them as a train- 
ing-school for the officers and men 
employed in them, but more par. 
ticularly for their commanders. 
This value it would be almost 
impossible to overestimate. And 
this brings us now to the main 
object of this article, which is to 
explain to our readers wherein 
lies the true value of the naval 
maneuvres, concerning which 
some of the best-informed organs 
of the press seem to have formed a 
totally erroneous conception. 

Some of the self-constituted 
critics of the mancuvres appear 
to think that they are instituted 
for the purpose of proving which 
of two admirals is the best strate- 
gist; and one sapient legislator 
went so far as to suggest that the 
loser in the game of mimic war 
should be tried by a court-mar- 
tial—with, of course, the logical 
result that if the court found him 
guilty of an error in judgment, or 
of other default, it would inflict 
some severe penalty, otherwise the 
trial would be a farce. 

Other critics assume that the 
sole object of the annual maneu- 
vres is to prove to the British 
public that the navy is not strong 
enough to defend the country from 
invasion, and that it is therefore 
necessary to frighten the tax-payer 
into such a state of mind as to 
ensure his being willing to stand 
another good squeeze. 
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This latter assumption is quite 
fallacious. 
tax payer ‘should be properly im- 
pressed with a sense of his insecur- 
ity in case of war, because this in- 
security is real; but it is evil that 
he should be led to believe that 
immunity from invasion. means 
immunity from starvation and 
utter ruin, because this latter im- 
munity is not real.“ And although 
the ostensible object of the man- 
ceuvres of 1889 was (in the words 
of the memorandum) to obtain in- 
formation as to 
“the protection which could be af- 
forded to British interests in home 
waters when the British fleet adopts 
the policy of endeavouring to mask 
the fleet of the enemy from a suitable 
strategic base or bases, keeping a 
vigilant watch over the vicinity of 
the enemy’s ports in which their 
forces ere assembled, by means of 
fast scouts, and cruisers; and on re- 
ceiving intelligence that ‘the enemy's 


fleet, or any portion of it, had put to 


sea, instantly to detach a superior 
force to pursue and bring the enemy 
to action” 


—yet we say that, notwithstanding’ 
that the above was the official objec- 
time of these comparatively costly 


manceuvres, it ‘would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the very 
imperfect elucidation of such a 
point—and it must necessarily be 
very imperfect in mimic war—wWas 
the sole, or even the principal, 
benefit to be derived’ from the 
recent manceuvres. Far from it. 
The principal advantages which the 
country reaps from its expenditure 
of money on a somewhat heavy 
coal bill, and the justification for 
the undoubted risks which are run 
in manceuvring heavy ironclads at 
high speeds as assumed enemies, 
are to be found in the absolutely 
invaluable practice which such 
manceuvres afford to’ officers’ and 
men in the handling and working 
of modern_war-machines 
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The institution of the“ annual 
naval mancuvres’ isthe tardy 
recognition of a somewhat obvious 
fact—viz., that it*is useless,” and 
a mere waste of money, tq spend 
millions ‘upon millions on compli- 
cated machines . without ere 
people how to use them. It 
ognises the fact that whate 
may be the machines with which 
we are in future to destroy our 
fellow - creatures, they must be 
worked by men—by men’s. brains, 
and men’s bodies; and there can 
be little doubt that, notwithstand- 
ing the continued ' multiplication 
of com plicated machinery in modern 
war-ships—a multiplication which 
we must assume is going on in the 
navies of all nations—yet the 
human qualities of courage, nerve, 
coolness, intelligence, resource, and 
withal a dogged ‘perseverance and 
determination , to, win, wili,be as 
potent factors in’ the “result, of a, 
future naval battle as ever; : they 
were in-the days of England’ s ingst 
undisputed naval supremacy, * \ 

In the old days, when ships w 
worked under: sail, the ‘qualities 
which were required, for: the s 
cessful manceuvring ‘of | a “ship in 
action were acquired’ in the ordi- 
nary practice of working a ship at 
sea in all weathers. Gunnery: was 
a very simple business. An’ old 
24 pounder gun_ without dispart 
or tangent sights, a smalt bag con- 
taining three or, four * pounds of 
powder,.- and two or three’ round. 
shot pushed down the hore,’ and 
then let off ‘somewhere in’. . the 
direction of the enemy, had. the 
desired etfect, and won for. as’ our’ 
great naval battles, so far \ as the 
science of gunnery was concerned. 
But the science which really won 
those bdttles was the compli 
and abstruse, though unwritten, 
science of seamanship—a_ science 
of which our, officers and seamen 
hecame_such perfect masters, , by’ 


\ 
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dint of constant practice, and in 
consequence of the wise policy 
pursued by this country in keeping 
a largo number of ships in com- 
mission (cvcn in peace timo), and 
keeping them constantly at sca 
battling with the elements. 

During the second quarter of 
this century steam bogan to crcop 
in as a motive powor ‘for ships 
—both -men-of-war and merchant- 
ships. Slowly but steadily for the 
last fifty years it has been ousting 
sails. The old seamanship dies 
hard ; and there are even now in 
the British navy some othorwise 
intelligent officors who are in favour 
of still keeping up a rigged train- 
ing squadron for the purposo of 
teaching our officers and men the 
obsolete art of working ships under 
sail, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that we have now built a mast- 
less novy !- An old and glorious 
art dics hard indeed. 

For many years after steam was 
generally introduced into the royal 
navy, and it was recogniscd that 
battles would always in future be 
fought under steam, end not under 
sail, sails were still retained as the 
ordinary motive power for ships in 
peace time. Strict cconomy with 
regard to coal was enforced by nu- 
merous Admiralty circulars. It 
was genorally considered “ lubber- 
ly,” and a sign of inferior seaman- 
ship or want of nervo, to perform 
any service under steam which could 
possibly be performed under sail, 
notwithstanding that tho latter 
might take twice as long. And 
although wo lost several fine ships 
through a too rigid adhoronce to 
this supposed cconomy, it was not 
until ironclads had cntirely super- 
seded wooden ships, and until Ad- 
miral Colomb had proved to de- 
monstration that masts and sails 
in the formor wero no cconomy at 
all, but vory much tho roverse; that 
Great Britain began to build a 


mastless navy. She has been doing 
s0 now—so far as heavy ships aro 
concorned —for the last twenty 
years; yot notwithstanding that 
this mastless navy has been so long 
in viow,—notwithstanding that it 
has beon obvious to all thinking 
mon that the issucs of a future 
naval war will depend upon tho 
competency of our officers to handle 
heavy ironclads dexterously at high 
speods, and the competency of our 
seamen to work complicated hy- 
draulic machinery, breech-loading 
guns, quick firers of increased 
calibre, torpedoes of all sorts, high 
explosives, &¢., with ease and fa- 
miliarity,—-we are still content 
to keep our Channel squadron (our 
principal school of instruction) 
composed of old-fashioned masted 
ships with muzzlo-loading guns; 
to kcop a so-called “ training 
squadron” of rigged and obsolete 
cruisers constantly going; and to 
train our officers and scamon to 
work ships under sail, or at very 
low and economical speeds under 
steam. 

This sounds almost fabulous, but 
it is true. It is therefore with 
delight, and with a feeling of 
buoyant hope, that wo see in the 
institution of the annual naval 
maneuyres a practical recognition 
of the fact, that it is useless to 
make tools without teaching poople 
how to use them. Tho present 
Board of Admiralty, whatever 
their shortcomings may be—and 
they have had plonty laid at their 
door—are clearly cntitled to tho 
eredit of having discovered this 
truism, and—what is more to tho 
point—of having given practical 
effect to the discovery. The valuo 
of the few thousand tons of coal 
burnt in the oxecution of the ro- 
cont naval maneuvres is unworthy 
of consideration in comparison with 
the value of the experience gained 
by both officors and seamen, stokors 
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and engineers, and, in short, by 
all employed. 

We remarked above that the 
risks ‘incurred by working heavy 
ironclads at high speeds, as as- 
sumed enemies, were justified in 
view of the value of the experi- 
ence gained by so doing; and this 
is a subject concerning which we 
desire to say a word or two. We 
do not think that the general pub- 
lic realises, or indeed has any idea 
of, what these risks amount to; 
and yet it is probable that there 
is scarcely a captain who was en- 

ed in the recent mancuvres 
who could not tell of one or more 
narrow escapes from collision, 
caused perhaps by steam steering- 
gear breaking down, helm put the 
wrong way at a critical moment,’ 
mistake in the engine-room tele- 
graph, mistake in a signal, or some 
other simple but quite sufficient 
cause ; and the best and most cap- 
able of them will acknowledge that 
they had luck. 


It is, however, too much to ex- 
pect that, as these manceuvres go on 
from year to year—as fresh hands 
take part in them, and as speeds 
increase—we shall always have 


immunity from collisions, and 
perhaps from the loss of a ship or 
two. But if such an unfortunate 
occurrence were to take place, and 
to take place more than once, and 
to be attended with loss of life 
even, it would still afford no argu- 
ment against a continuance of the 
maneuvres. On the contrary, it 
would supply an additional reason 
for their repetition, for the experi- 
ence gained from failure and dis- 
aster may be successfully exerted 
to guard against their recurrence. 

We say, therefore, that risks 
are justified; and although, no 
doubt, our officers will do all in 
their power to avert collision or 
grounding, it is too much to ex- 
pect, in view of the nature of the 
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maneuvres, that they will always 
be successful. But if ships are lost, 
it will be a foolish and fatal error 
to make too much fuss about it, or 
in any way to curtail the scope 
and dash of the last three years’ 
maneuvres. Those nations which 
have been addicted to bold and 
dangerous sports have always over- 
come those which were timid, cau- 
tious, or effeminate; and as the - 
bold mancuvres of old-fashioned 
seamanship are now no longer pos- 
sible, we must simulate its risks, 
and train the eyes and strengthen 
the nerves of our officers by rush-- 
ing about at high speeds in heavy 
ironclads, or dashing about at still 
higher speeds in torpedo - boats. 
Thése are the only things left for 
us to do,—they afford the best 
available training for war; and 
whatever the much-disputed value 
of torpedo-boats may be as factors 
in a future naval war, their value 
as a training-school for our younger 
officers is quite indisputable, and 
it would be almost impossible to 
overestimate it. 

It is not our intention in the 
present article to enter into all the 
details of the various evolutions 
performed by squadrons or single 
ships during the late operations. 
Moreover, it has already been 
done, in many words, and with 
strangely varying success, by the 
numerous special correspondents 
in the two fleets. It is rather 
our desire to give our readers a 
broad and general sketch of the 
campaign, which we have heard 
amply discussed from various 
points of view, and with rather 
more than the usual amount of 
“ifs and wherefores.” 

The general idea of the game 
was given in the short extract 
which we quoted above. It was to 
be played in accordance with cer- 
tain ruleg, not too elaborate or puz- 
zling, though fairly comprehensive; 
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and all disputed points were to 
be referred to the umpires: but 
there were only four umpires ap- 
pointed, and it was impossible that 
they could be ubiquitous, or see all 
that went on.~Thus on many occa- 
sions the players were left very 
much to themselves, and to their 
own sense of fairness, and their 
own interpretation of the rules. 
Unfortunately, some of thecaptains 
engaged were so led away by their 
zeal, and by such a burning desire 
for distinction and reputation for 
Nelsonic dash and hardihood, that 
they appeared to forget that they 
were playing a game according to 
certain definite rules, and acted 
as they undoubtedly would have 
done had the war been real’ in- 
stead of mimic. 

Thus the Thames, an unarmour- 
ed cruiser, was captured on one or 
two occasions, and sunk on several 
others, by broadsides from heavy 
ironclads; yet she absolutely re- 
fused to surrender or to haul her 
colours down, and continued to 
take part in the war —a highly 
commendable proceeding (suppos- 
ing it possible) in actual. war, 
though somewhat childish when 
it is remembered that the game 
was being played like a game of 
chess, according to certain rules. 
On the whole, though, and with 
one or two other but less glaring 
exceptions, the game was’ played 
fairly, and in compliance with the 
Tules.: : 

*The general idea of the strat- 
. ‘egy of the “B” or attacking fleet 
—somewhat grotesquely called 
' the “ Achill Fleet ”—was set forth 
in a memorandum by Admiral 
Baird on the 29th of August (the 
day on which the war ceased), and 
published in the ‘Times’ of the 
30th and other papers. Its lead- 
ing feature -was a rush for the 
Thames by-the fast ships of “B” 
fleet—not in company with each 
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other, but proceeding. on slightly 
divergent courses, and concen- 
trating again at a givén time, ata 
prearranged rendezvous off Beechy 
Head. The scheme had much to 
be said in its favour, and if accu- 
rately carried out, and courses and 
times rigidly adhered to, each ship 
taking part in it would know at 
any time—bar accidents— where 
all her consorts were, though not 
in sight, and could thus, by a 
slight alteration of course and 
speed, concentrate upon one, two, 
or more of them, and thus very 
probably lead a pursuing enemy 
into a trap. it is, however, a 
scheme of strategy which depends 
very largely for its accomplish- 
ment upon good-luck. The same 
may, of course, be said of all 
strategy, either in actual or mimic 
war. Yet the above scheme seems 
for several reasons to be more than 
ordinarily dependent upon luck, 
and Admiral Baird was quite right 
in attributing its failure'to a sharp 
turn of the wheel of fortune 
against him. It is very easy to 
be wise after the event, and to 
speculate knowingly as to what 
might have happened if Admiral 
D’Arcy-Irvine, or somebody else, 
had done something else. except 
that which they actually did do. 
Such speculations might be end- 
less, and would scarcely be profita- 
ble. At any rate, we do not propose 
to inflict them upon our readers; 
and it will be sufficient to say that 
the scheme failed completely. Ad- 
miral Tryon cleverly divided the 
fast ships of “B” fleet, prevented 
a junction, and captured a first and 
second class ironclad and a belted 
cruiser, thus greatly augmenting 
the “A” and reducing the “B” 
fleet. For the first few days the 
captured ships were used against 
their late consorts ; but this was 
so obvious an absurdity, as repre- 
senting real war, that the umpires 
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wisely decided against it, and 
ordered the captured ships to 
withdraw from the game, like 
taken chess-men. 

After this the war in St George’s 
Channel seems to have degenerated 
into a game of hide-and-seek be- 
tween the slow ships of “ B” fleet 
and a powerful contingent of “A” 
fleet-—Cork harbour being “ home” 
for the “ B’s.” 

There were still, however, two 
fast and powerful ships of the 
“B” fleet which were neither cap- 
tured nor locked up in Cork har- 
bour— the Anson, carrying the 
flag of the Rear-Admiral, and the 
Collingwood, both of them first- 
class battle-ships with good speed ; 
and these made their way round 
the west coasts of Ireland and 
Scotland and thus north - about 
into the North Sea, for the pur- 
pose of raiding on the enemy’s 
towns on the east coasts of Scot. 
land and England. 

Early in the war the powerful 
but slow Inflexible of the “B” 
fleet, had been detached with the 
Hecla torpedo depot-ship, and all 
the torpedo-boats of that fleet, and 
this little squadron proceeded to 
Lough Swilly, in the north of Ire- 
land, which, although not consid- 
ered fictitiously, like Berehaven, 
as a fortified port according to the 
rules, was very shortly rendered 
impregnable against any attack 
from heavy ships by the laying 
down of two extensive groups of 
ground mines in suitable posi- 
tions, and protected by quick-fir- 
ing guns, Thus a fortified port 
was extemporised in the north of 
Ireland, and was intended to be 
used for the double purpose of a 
harbour of refuge for the cruisers 
or other ships of “B” fleet, and 
also as a base of operations for the 
torpedo- boats which it was in- 
tended should raid on the Lamlash 
squadron, the Olyde, and perhaps 
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Liverpool. The very stormy 
weather, however, which continued 
almost without intermission until 
the end of the war, entirely for- 
bade any action by the torpedo- 
boats ; and as it seemed probable 
that the enemy had received full 
information as to the impre 

bility of Lough Swilly, and had no 
intention of attacking it, the In- 
flexible was ordered north-about 
into the North Sea, and given a 
free hand to raid the enemy’s 
towns on the east. Her captain 
was unaware that Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Aberdeen had already 
been sacked, and he entertained 
bright visions of magnificent plun- 
der, and enormous ransoms ; but, 
alas! his proclamation to the 
Magistrates of Leith and Edin- 
burgh, demanding a ransom of twa 
bawbees, one for Leith and one for 
Edinburgh, together with a supply 
of fresh fruit and vegetables for 
the ship’s company, and the free- 
dom of the city of Edinburgh 
thrown in (¥.B.—the freedom to 
be unanimous, or not accepted), 
was never delivered, and had to 
be torn up, as it would have been 
grossly unfair, and contrary to the 
rules of international law, to have 
subjected those fair cities to a 
second ruinous ransom; and the 
freedom of the capital of the 
North, thus “thrown in” in an 
auctioneering sort of manner, 
would have lost in the eyes of the 
civilised world much of the dig- 
nity and honour which had hith- 
erto been attached to it. Edin- 
burgh, however, was spared this 
indignity ; and the Inflexible hav- 
ing now united with the Anson 
and Collingwood, this powerful 
squadron of three first-class battle- 
ships (though unfortunately with- 
out scouts or cruisers) having 
failed to capture Oommodore 
Markham in the Firth of Forth, 
proceeded to the southward. At 
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daylight on the morning of the 
28th they appeared off the mouth 
of the Tyne, bombarded North and 
South Shields, then Sunderland, 
then proceeded to Hartlepool and 
Whitby and did the same there, 
and were making for Scarborough, 
when at forty minutes past twelve 
they sighted ‘a squadron of the 
enemy’s ships steering north along 
the coast. 

Now came the closing scene of 
the war. At the time the two 
squadrons sighted each other the 
weather was hazy,—not a thick 
fog, but such a haze as admitted of 
large ships seeing each other at a 
distance of about two miles. The 
squadrons consisted of the follow- 
ing ships: “A” fleet-—the Rodney 
(flagship of Rear-Admiral Tracey), 
the Howe, and the Ajax, all first- 
class battle-ships ; two belted 
cruisers, and two wunarmoured 
cruisers. The “B” squadron con- 
sisted of the three first-class bat- 
tle-ships Anson, Collingwood, and 
Inflexible. The meeting was quite 
unexpected so far as the “ B’s” 
were concerned, and the “ A’s” 
scarcely expected such luck on the 
very last day of the war. Directly 
the seven ships of the “ A” squad- 
ron were sighted by the three ships 
of the “ B,” the latter turned and 
endeavoured to escape to the 
northward ; but the slow Inflexible 
was very quickly caught and sur- 
rounded by Rodney, Howe, and 
two belted cruisers, and having 
been subjected to this overwhelm- 
ing fire for nearly half an hour, 
she hauled down her colours and 
surrendered to the admiral of “A” 
fleet. Anson and Collingwood 
were making a run-away fight of 
it, and both seemed likely to 
escape, when unfortunately Ool- 
lingwood’s boilers began to prime. 
She got water into her cylinders, 
and this so greatly reduced her 
speed that she also was surrounded 


by the enemy, and after dodging 
and doubling like a hare for about 
an hour, hauled her colours down 
in compliance with the rules. The 
Anson, carrying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral D’Arcy-Irvine, escaped. 

Thus ended the last episode of 
the war. The tactics of Admiral 
Irvine have been severely com- 
mented upon, and some hard things 
said of him. Possibly he might 
have done other than he did; but 
it is only fair to remember that in 
that case it is probable that Ad- 
miral Tracey would also have acted 
otherwise, and we should then get 
into the region of the “ ifs,” an ex- 
cursion which we consider it inex- 
pedient to make. 

With reference to the behaviour 
of the various cl<sses of ships en- 
gaged in the mancuvres, it may 
be broadly stated that the ships of 
the Admiral class —viz. Anson, 
Rodney, Camperdown, Howe, and 
Collingwood—acquitted themselves 
satisfactorily. They were able to 
maintain good speeds at sea; and 
in spite of their low free-board, it 
was possible to drive them at fair 
speeds against very strong breezes, 
and comparatively heavy seas, 
though of course under these cir- 
cumstances they were very wet, 
taking in green seas over the fore- 
most barbette. All trials, however, 
it must be remembered, were purely 
peace trials, and give no indication 
of what the behaviour of these 
ships wculd be if their unarmoured 
ends had received injury from an 
enemy’s fire. Much has been said, 
and much written, about the danger 
to stability and buoyancy which is 
involved in short belts and unar- 
moured ends in ships which are 
called “battle-ships,” and which 
are supposed to engage in close 
action with an enemy. It is not 
our intention on the present 
occasion to enter into the question 
of the respective merits of short 
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belts and long belts. Probably 
everything speculative which it 
is possible to say, has already been 
said on both sides, and nothing 
can settle the controversy but the 
actual test of war. The question 
before the naval architect is simply 
the comparative value to a fighting 
ship of powers of offence versus 
powers of defence. If you have 
more of the one, you must have 
less of the other, so you can take 
your choice. You may either be 
prepared to fight like Tweedledee 
and Tweedledum, padded all over 
with pillows and coal-scuttles, and 
then belabour each other harm- 
lessly with poker and tongs; or 
you may strip to the waist and 
fight with keen rapiers; or you 
may strive for a compromise be- 
tween the two conditions, remem- 
bering that every pillow and coal- 
scuttle you put on detracts from 
your activity and powers of attack, 
—and the case of armour on ships 
is precisely similar. 

The so-called “ belted cruisers ” 
of the Undaunted type—six of 
which were engaged in the man- 
ceuvres— may also be said to have 
acquitted themselves fairly well as 
to speed, and as to their power of 
fighting their powerful armament 
in almost all weathers ; though it 
must be remembered that, as ar- 
moured ships, they are a myth, for 
they go to sea with every atom of 
their armour under water, where 
the use of it is, at least, doubtful. 

Some of the older cruisers 
acquitted themselves very well ; 
but the newest type of all—viz., 
the “M” class, consisting of five 
ships—must be pronounced failures. 
They were designed to steam 193 
knots, and their captains say they 
can only do about 15. Their 
principal defect seems to be in 
their boilers, which were made too 
light for the work. This defect 
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may perhaps be partially rectified, 
but the ships themselves are too 
short, too low in the water, and 


their lines are too hollow to admit 


of high ocean speeds. The above 
are the characteristic vices of all 
our cruisers, including the so-called 
belted cruisers. 

Perhaps one of the most emi- 
nently successful vessels engaged 
in the maneuvres was the little 
Rattlesnake. She maintairied high 
speeds in all weathers, she was 


never sick or sorry, and she did an: 


immense amount of work. It is 
said that her builders— Messrs 
Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead— 
were fined heavily by the Ad- 
miralty as a punishment for mak- 
ing her engines somewhat over 
weight. It is to be hoped that 
other contractors will follow the 
example of the Messrs Laird, as 
such a course must prove a double 
economy to the country. 

In spite of the more numerous 
cruisers of the “ A” or defending 
fleet, the cruisers of the “B” 
fleet claim to have captured 
179,589 tons of British shipping 
during the fortnight that the war 
lasted. 

Some critics have remarked that 
the naval maneuvres of this year 
have fallen rather flat, and failed 
to excite any large amount of 
public interest. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered, that they are 
not instituted for the purpose of 
affording a theatrical display to 
amuse and entertain the public, or 
to compete in any way with May- 
brick trials or Whitechapel mur- 
ders, but rather as a means of 
giving the most useful practice to 
the officers and seamen of the fleet, 
in order that, when the day of 
trial comes, they may have some 
reasonable prospect of being able to 
defend successfully the dearest and 
most vital interests of the nation. 
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Murder in a Dream + 


MURDER IN *¢ DREAM. 


NOLE TO “SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD,” NO. V. BY A PRISON 
VISITOR. ‘BLAOKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,’ AUGUST 1889. 


To rus Epiror or ‘BLackwoop’s MAGazins.’ 


Sir,—In an article appearing in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for Au- 
gust, entitled “Scenes from a Silent World,” an account is given of a 
recent trial for murder, which (unintentionally, of course) gives a very 
ezroneous idea of the case. The criminal’s name is thinly disguised as 
“Jcomes Wheeler,” but it is quite impossible for any one acquainted 
with the actual tragedy to mistake the reference. 

The theory suggested by the writer is, that the unhappy criminal, 
being by occupation a butcher’s assistant, was asleep in bed with his 
wife whilst the latter was eating her supper. That she was using for 
that purpose the knife which her husband used in ‘his occupation as a 
butcher. That “she put it down for a few minutes beside her, in such 
a position that it rested against the hand of the sleeping man.” That 
“the touch of the instrument which he constantly used in the slaugh- 
ter of animals engendered in his brain the dream that he was engaged 
in his usual duties.” That he grasped it unconsciously, and with “one 
vague movement” gave “a butcher’s stroke” to the living creature. 
beside him, “ without awaking for a single moment.” That the eldest 
child, sleeping on the floor, a boy “of fourteen or fifteen,” was aroused 
by moans, and found his mother dying, leaning back upon the knife 
“as if she had fallen against it.” That he drew the knife away from 
under her shoulder. That the unhappy man’s conduct and language 
subsequently (I paraphrase here) were consistent with, and indicative 
of, innocence. 

My own knowledge of this remarkable trial is derived from personal 
presence and close attention during the whole of it; and it may be of 
interest to your readers—at any rate, to the writer of an article with 
the tone of which, in other respects, I have much sympathy—to hear a 
little more of the real details of this case. 

In the first place, the singular and fanciful theory of a “dream- 
crime ” (as the article styles it) was not the theory put forward at the 
trial on behalf of the prisoner. The defence was, that the woman must 
have put the knife behind her; that it stuck, blade upwards, jammed in 
the boards and bedding of the bedstead ; and that she then accidentally 
fell or threw herself upon it. No other theory was suggested or hinted 
at, though the prisoner was defended hy as able and eloquent an advo- 
cate as can be found at the bar. Nor was it ever suggested that the 
knife “rested against the hand of the sleeping man.” There was not, 
indeed, a particle of evidence to support such a suggestion. Incident- 
ally it may be remarked that the ordinary occupation of the man was 
not that of a butcher, but of a workman at the gasworks. He did 
occasionally slaughter sheep as assistant to a butcher, using the fatal 
knife for that purpose; but it may be remarked that the knife was 
(apparently) commonly used in the household for ordinary purposes. 
I should myself attach little importance to this distinction, if it were 
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not now suggested that the mere “touch of the instrument which he 
constantly used . . . engendered in his brain the dream that he was 
engaged in his usual duties.” Such a suggestion does appear to me 
to want all the support which “constant use” and “usual duty” can 
ive it. 
4 In the second place, the writer of the article assumes as undoubted 
facts, matters which were left in the gravest doubt. The eldest son 
(who was, by the way, sixteen years old, and not “fourteen or fifteen ”) 
did, no doubt, himself pull the fatal knife out of his mother’s back ; but 
he swore at the trial in the most positive way that he had not done so, 
and that he had never touched or seen the knife, or touched his mother 
at all. All that he said he had noticed was a little blood coming from 
the mouth. It was well known to the prosecution that this statement 
was untrue, but the rules of evidence prevented it from being shown to 
the jury that he had previously stated otherwise, It was not until after 
conviction and sentence that the unhappy lad actually telegraphed to 
the Home Office the statement that he himself had drawn the knife 
from the body of his mother. Under these circumstances, it is plain 
that the account given by this lad and the younger children of the awful 
event and its discovery can scarcely be accepted wholesale and implicitly. 
The avowed theory of the prosecution was that the children, as well as 
some of the neighbours, were engaged in an endeavour to conceal the 
true facts of the case. It may be mentioned, as bearing upon this theory, 
that a middle-aged woman was tried with the prisoner as being an acces- 
sory after the fact, was convicted, and was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. To this fact the article in question makes no reference, I 
have, I think, said enough to show that it must not be assumed in this 
case that the unhappy criminal was asleep all the evening—certainly 
not that he was asleep when his wife received her death-wound. It is 
a remarkable and significant fact that the youngest child—some nine 
years old—was sent out to purchase bread and cheese at ten o’clock 
that night—necessarily within half an hour of the time of her mother’s 
death, and probably less. It is a still more remarkable fact that she 
stated to the woman from whom she bought the bread that her mother 
was “very ill.” This last fact never became known to the jury, be- 
cause the little girl in the box said that her mother was quite well 
both when she went out and when she returned, and again the rules of 
evidence prevented her previous statement from being'proved. It can 
hardly be suggested that these rules of evidence operated to the prisoner’s 
prejudice. 

With regard to the criminal’s language and conduct immediately 
after his wife’s death, space will not permit me to enter into detail. 
It is sufficient to say that it was relied on by the prosecution as 
strongly indicative of guilt, and that the writer of the article has been 
misinfornred as to most of the particulars on which he lays stress, as I 
could easily satisfy him. 

I will only add one word. The article speaks of the “ humane and 
gentle nature of the unhappy man.” It was proved in evidence that 
he had, only a few weeks before the awful event, thrown at his wife in 
a fit of passion the very knife by which she afterwards met her death, 
with such force that it stuck in the door out of which she was flying 
to escape his rage. 
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Let not my motiye in writing these lines be misunderstood. The 
wretched man is dead, and his unhappy children are not in a station of 
life where their feelings are likely to be affected by articles and letters 
in magazines. But it seems to me of the highest importance, especially 


at the present day, that the public should not be invited to believe in a 


miscarriage of justice by the propounding of a fanciful theory which has 
no foundation in fact. It seems to me even more important that the 
erroneous basis of this theory should be pointed out, because it is accom- 
panied by scarcely concealed disapproval of the judge who tried the case, 
end fortified by a criticism of his summing-up which should not, I think, 
have been presented to the public on imperfect and hearsay information, 
Of those who followed the case from beginning to end, I much question 
if there was one who doubted that justice had been done, and done in 
the manner we have been taught to expect from an English jury and 
an English judge.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, F, 


To tHe Eprror or ‘ Buackwoop’s MAaaAzing.’ 


Sir,—I beg leave to reply to the letter signed “ F.” which you have 
received, respecting the case of J. W. recorded by. me in the instalment 
of “Scenes from a Silent World” which appeared in your August 
number. I would wish at the outset to express my sense of the 
courtesy and fairness manifested by your correspondent towards the 
writer, with whom he is at variance; but I must emphatically deny 
that he has any certain ground for his assertion that I “have given a 
very erroneous idea of the case.” It was one which, as he knows, was 
enveloped in mystery from first to last, and I had a perfect right to 
bring forward the solution of it most in accordance with the facts 
known to me. No motive for the supposed crime existed. No evidence 
of premeditation or of recent ill-feeling between husband and wife 
could be given ; and it was impossible that the man’s suggested guilt 
could be proved excepting by his own confession, which was never ob- 
tained, in spite of the most strenuous efforts to wring it from him. I 
believe myself to be in possession of some aspects of the case not per- 
haps known or fully estimated by your correspondent ; while I was 
perfectly acquainted with all the facts he enumerates, excepting the 


one circumstance of the little girl going out in the evening. [ did not. 


allude to the false evidence of the neighbour’Mrs N. which brought her 
to penal servitude, because I did not consider it to have any real bear- 
ing on the merits of the case. An ignorant woman of a low order of 
intelligence, accustomed to the habitual disregard of truth which un- 
- happily obtains among persons of her class, being anxious to prove the 
prisoner’s innocence, simply sought to support it by lies—a very fre- 
quent occurrence in our courts of justice. As it h.ppens, in the third of 
my “Scenes from a Silent World,” which appeared in your May num- 
ber, I speak in some detail of the common practice of perjury among 
witnesses in that rank of life. 

“F.” considers me to have been mistaken in stating that J. W. was a 
man of gentle and humane nature. In reply, I quote as follows from a 
newspaper, very accurate in its details of the case: “A singular cir- 
cumstance in connection with the case is the exceedingly large number 
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of persons who have confidently expressed their belief in the innocence 
of W., and this conviction was unanimously held by the fellow-work- 
men of the convict, who unite in bearing testimony to the gentle bear- 
ing of the unhappy man. He was, they say, remarkably kind and 
quiet, and was never known to act ina violent manner.” The fact that 
many weeks previously W., in a fit of drunken passion, flung a knife 
at his wife, is certainly no proof that he would deliberately murder her, 
considering the extreme frequency of such matrimonial occurrences in 
the households of the poor, enacted as often by the wives as by the 
husbands. 

The important point in “ F.’s” letter is, however, his endeavour to dis- 
prove the dream theory, which I cannot admit to be in the slightest 
degree fanciful or incredible.. That theory is founded on the accused 
man’s own statements and demeanour; and, in the opinion of a person of 
most sound and sober judgment, who was in daily intercourse with the 
prisoner up to the hour of his death, it is the most reasonable explana- 
tion of the mystery. I was quite aware that it was not the theory of the 
defence, which was a matter of surprise and regret to me, but it may be 
accounted for by the fact that the circumstances in the prisoner’s con- 
duct which most powerfully suggested it, occurred during the period 
between the trial and the execution. This man, J. W., had a religious 
faith, and it was one of terror. He believed in a future judgment, and 
in a God Who had power to cast the impenitent sinner into hell, and 
Who was, therefore, more to be feared than those who could only kill 
the body. To that awful Judge he prayed continually in the con- 
demned cell, that He would enable him to recollect what had occurred 
bétween the moment that he fell into a drunken sleep at seven o'clock, 
until he awoke after ten to find his wife dead at his side, with her. 
half-eaten supper in her hand, To the incessant exhortations and 
entreaties addressed to him that he would confess the crime, he made 
the same unvarying answer—that his mind was a perfect blank as to 
that fatal period. He had not the faintest recollection of it in any shape 
or way. If he did take action at all, of which he was perfectly uncon- 
scious, it was done in his sleep, presumably under the influence of 
a dream. The strongest proof that in this he was telling the truth 
came at the last moment of his life. W. was told that his hour was 
come ; the executioner entered and pinioned him ; he had, as it proved, 
precisely four minutes to live. The hangman, knowing the wide- 
spread belief in his fnnocence outside the prison, and the dangerous 
excitement it was causing, said to him, “If you have anything to 
say?—say five words now, and nothing more.” The five words 
he wished to draw forth were, of course, “I did commit the 
murder.” Instead of these, the dying man answered that he could 
say nothing but what he had already told the chaplain—that he 
had no recollection whatever of the event. He knew when he said 
this that he was already in the very jaws of death, while in this world 
he had nothing to gain or to lose any more ; and he must have been a 
bolder man than J. W. was who could have plunged with a lie upon 
his lips into that dread eternity where he believed an endless punish- 
ment awaited crime. 

“F.” adverts to my brief remarks with regard to the judge, of whom 
it is by no means my place to speak critically or disrespectfully. I 
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have not the slightest doubt that he performed his painful duty with 
the conscientiousness which we may thankfully feel isthe charac- 
teristic of all Englishmen placed in his high position, But there are 
differences of temperament even among her Majesty’s judges; and 
those whese duties oblige them to attend our criminal courts cannot 
but be aware that the fate of prisoners depends, in large measure, on 
the greater or less severity of the view taken of, their cases by the 
powerful functionary whose duty it is to instruct the jury. Humanun: 
est errare.—I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
THe Writer or “Scengs From A SILENT WoRLD.” 





LEPERS AT! THE*CAPE: WANTED, A FATHER DAMIEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 


THE exposure of the horrors of the Robben Island Lepers in our last 
issue has been promptly followed by such a general outburst of sym- 
‘pathy with the sufferers, and of indignation at their treatment, as has 
rarely been elicited by any magazine article. With scarcely an ex- 
ception, the entire press has taken ‘up the case of the Cape Lepers, and 
demanded that the reproach which their present miserable condition 


offers to our national character for humanity should be at once effaced. 
While attempts have been made to minimise in some of its details 
the terrible picture drawn by our correspondent, his statement has 
received ample corroboration, from persons of sufficient authority, of the 
truth of its worst features. It is, however, satisfactory to learn that 
almost simultaneously with the appearance of our article, a Report has 
been published by the Cape Leper Committee, and that its adoption 
has been moved in the Colonial Parliament. A correspondent of the 
‘ British Medical Journal,’ September 14, writes as follows :— 


“The anonymous writer of the article on the ‘Lepers at the Cape,’ in this 
month’s number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ has certainly brought before the 
-public notice something of the lives of misery of those afflicted with leprosy 
in-one of our colonies, of whose progress and rapid civilisation Englishmen 
are wont to be so proud. The article is written in a markedly emotional and 
pathetic tone ; but the point of importance is, how much of the description 
is true when its adventitious details are removed, and whether a state of 
things such as represented is allowed to exist uninterrupted by the @olonial 
Government. 

“On the whole, the account—judging by what I saw when I visited the 
island a few months ago—is correct. The rotten, tumbling-down wooden 
sheds are low, and have little or no light—which, taken by itself, may be an 
advantage, in that it hides something of what might be seen within ; but, 
nevertheless, it is also a drawback, as it- prevents the medical man from being 
able to examine’with anything like accuracy a patient’ lying’in one of the 
-beds, I found the floor of earth, full of holes, and in places saturated with: 
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the discharges of past generations of lepers; the atmosphere stifling and 
offensive ; complete absence of articles of furniture or decoration, even of 
china for washing purposes. 

“There is no regular system of nursing, patients who are able to be about 
if they be so well-disposed, attending on those in whom the disease has run to 
a further stage. Thero are no forms of amusement, or even of systematic 
work, for those who are as yet able to be up. The patients lie during the long 
hours of the day on the ground, clad in shabby, filthy rags, under what shelter 
they can find from the blazing southern sun. The only forms of existence 
which appear at all at home are the myriads of flies, which sometimes cover 
the exposed parts of the diseased creatures’ bodies. 

“Sights such as these are revolting even to the miads of those well-steeled 
to the ordinary spectacles of poverty and disease concomitant with modern 
human existence. No wonder, then, that the reflections of any one visiting 
Robben Island, with even a vague notion of hospital arrangement and sanitary 
details, should be enough to stir such a one to attempt something on behalf of 
its unfortunate inhabitants, the majority of whom are doomed to a life of slow 
decay through no fault of their own; whose only shadow of hope—however 
vague that may be—is in the complete death of what remains of their mortal 
frame, to close for ever from their view that awful molecular death which has 
for years encroached upon their members. 

“Some will say, But after all, these creatures are for the most part blacks; 
and as experience teaches us that they, through the process of modern civi- 
lisation, must die off before the civilising force, why should we do more to 
prolong their existence? “As members of a profession whose aim and object. 
is to preserve the life of all living beings under all circumstances, absolutely 
impartial as to the exact form or species with which we are brought into 
contact, our duty is, primarily, to see to the wellbeing of the individual, and, 
secondarily, to that of the community at large; and this being so, we cannot 
for one moment accept such a short-sighted though possibly patriotic philan- 
thropy. Let us trust that this outcry may arouse some sympathy from the 
Government, for we must charitably conclude that it has been an oversight 
and not wanton indifference on the part of those responsible,” 


“An Old Oape Reporter” writes to ‘South Africa’ of Septem- 


ber 7 :— 


“Srr,—I read with more than ordinary interest the article on the above 
subject which you last week extracted from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ The 
editor of the famous magazine is, and no wonder, all but incredulous as to 
the possibility of so ‘inhuman and disgraceful a state of things’ being per- - 
mitted ‘to exist in any British colony.’ I can assure him and your readers ~ 
that the writer in ‘ Blackwood’ has in no way overdrawn the picture of the 
actual state of things that exists at Robben Island, and I speak from know- 
ledge gained in 1883, when I visited the island as shorthand writer to a 
Select Committee appointed by the Cape Government to inquire into the 
origin and spread of leprosy in the colony, The state of things then existent 
is exactly as it is described in the article from which you quote. For years 
the Cape Government has contemplated the removal of these wretched beings 
to the mainland, and even purchased an estate, Tokay, on which to locate 
them, The Committee, in their report, so far as I can recollect, strongly . 
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recommended the removal of the lepers to some spot other than the bleak and 


barren one at whith they were then located, and their complete segregatidn 
and separation from others. This report has never been acted upon, although 
Dr Biccard, then Medical Superintendent of the island, a recognised authotity 
on leprosy, strongly favoured the views of the Committee. Why has the 
report never been acted upon? Simply because year after year successive 
Colonial Treasurers-General have declared themselves unable to find the funds 
necessary to carry out an improvement that in humanity's name is loudly 
called for. Now, when the colony is described on‘all hands as prosperous, 
and when, too, public attention has been so forcibly drawn to the matter, may 
we hope something will be done to put a stop to what is a crying disgrace to 
the humanity and the civilisation of the rulers of the Cape Colony ¢ 

“One word, however, as to the writer's sub-heading, ‘Wanted, a second 
Father Damien.’ All honour that can be paid should be paid to.that noble 
and devoted man, who fell a martyr to his devotion to duty; but the self- 
denying labéurs for many years of the Rev. Canon Baker, of Kalk Bay, late 
chaplain at Robben Island, should not be forgotten ; and he has, I am sure 
from personal observation and the manner in which the poor wretches whose 
lot he does his utmost to mitigate, a worthy successor in the Rev. H. M. 
Wilsher, the present chaplain at that ‘speck in the ocean’ where is congregated 
so much of human misery and suffering. —Faithfully yours, 
" “Aw Otp Capz REporTer.” 
LonDon, 2d September 1889. ? 


Similar_testimony is offered by Dr J. W. Mathew, a former member 
of the Cape Parliament, who gives the following description of the 
Leper settlement, as quoted in the ‘Evening News and Post,’ Sep- 
tember 2 :— 


“Leaving Dr Biccard with the ladies, I walked on to inspect the lepers 
and the buildings in which they were housed. Here I saw human beings 
kennelled worse than dogs. In a long,- low, thatched shed some forty poor 
creatures were stowed away. Both varieties of the disease, the tubercular and 
anzsthetic, could there be studied. Some I saw with their faces shiny, dis- 
coloured, and swollen ; others with both hands and feet dropping off joint by 


joint. One man especially attracted my attention, whose nose, eyes, tongue, © 


and cheeks had all rotted away, and who, with a voice piping ‘shrill and 
cracked, could barely make himself understood. He was a horrid loathsome 
mass of putrid humanity. One fact, however, struck me at the time—that 
neither this man nor any of the other inmates complained of bodily pain. 
The building in which they were housed was such that I could not help 
picturing in my mind how, a spark igniting the thatch and a fire taking place 
in this hovél, the poor wretches, sixty per cent of whom were unable to leave 
their beds; would in their helplessness be burned alive, possibly only too glad 
to find surcease of sorrow, at least in this world. . . . 

_ “On making inquiries I learned more horrible facts. Among others, I 
found the bathroom and the kitchen to be identical, one place only being pro- 
vided for them~in which to livé, eat, drink, and sleep—the ‘wash’ or refuse, 
and almost certainly contaminated food, actually being used to feed the pigs 
and poultry—and, ‘horror on horror’s head !”the miserable sufferers themselves 
would be seen rolling about in squalid filth, their clothes soaked and besmeared 
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with the discharges from their festering sores. No one seemed to have power 
or inclination to manage them ; neglected and forsaken, they were left to the 
charge of fellow-lepers as helpless as themselves.” 


The following extracts from a few of the numberless articlés which 
have appeared on the subject will sufficiently indicate the state of 
feeling which has been aroused. 


The ‘ Morning Advertiser’ says va 


“ Well may the editor of ‘Blackwood’ preface the article with a note to 
the effect that ‘but for the unquestionable reliability of the writer of this 
article, we could not have believed that so inhuman and disgraceful a state of 
things could have been permitted to exist in any British colony.’ ... We 
can only hope that the effect of this very remarkable article will be to quicken 
public sympathy into bringing some moral pressure to bear on the Government 
of the Cape to do something more than the bare minimum of official duty by 
the outcasts of Robben Island. English charity will also, we think, be stirred 
by this recital of the woes of these poor wretches to do what it can to assist in 
the work of relieving them.” 


The ‘Daily News’ says :— 


“* Wanted, a second Father Damien,’ are the concluding words of a re- 
markable article in the September number of ‘ Blatkwood.’ . . . It is anony- 
mous, but a short head-note contains an editorial asstrance as to the writer’s 
perfect good faith. Such an assurance is wanted, for the things related of this 
colony pass belief in the callousness of men and of Governments. .. . 

“Governments can do something, and the Colonial Office will surely use its 
influence with the authorities at the Cape to find a remedy for the worst 
horrors which the writer in ‘Blackwood’ recites.. The lives of the island 
population need not be left without comfort, nor need they be left without 
hope, . . . All had something to say on the mitigation of suffering, and some 
even ventared to talk of cure. The article in ‘ Blackwood’ will have the in- 
spiriting effect of publicity upon their future labours, and in this, as in other 
ways, it will nobly serve to continue Father Damien’s work.” 


The ‘Glasgow Herald’ says :— 


“The editor of ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ answers for the ‘unquestionable 
reliability’ of the writer of the article. And with these facts before us, we do 
not need to go to the Sandwich Islands for an outlet for our humane sym- 
pathies and philanthropic efforts in ‘the service of man.’ Within the pale of 
the British flag, almost at our own doors—for a voyage to the Cape is a trifle 


. in these days of rapid steaming—there is a field for half-a-dozen Father 


Damiens. But there is room for more, for an overwhelming weight of public 
opinion, which shall compel the demolition of these fetid dens, and the pro- 
vision of all that sanitary science, medical care, and sympathetic attention can 


. do for the unhappy outcasts from civilisation. As it is, the Leper Establish- 


ment at the Cape remains a blot not only upon the colony, but upon the fair 
fame of British philanthropy.” 
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The ‘New York Herald’ says :— 


“The current number of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ contains a description of 
an ‘island of desolation’ and of its leprous inhabitants, which surpasses ip 
appalling interest anything that poet or novelist—and even a Stevenson— 
could summon from the fanciful world. We transferred it yesterday to 
our columns, with the permission of the editor of ‘Blackwood,’ as a most 
valuable contribution of news, particularly at a time when Father Damien’s 
heroism, and when comment upon leprosy at home and abroad, had become 
impressive to philanthropists. The descriptions of the prevailing oppressive 
silence in the horrible wards of an hospital unfit for the lair of wolves; the 
references to the monotonous talk that on thresholds of death sometimes 
broke that silence ‘like the sound of a funeral bell’; and the unanswerable 
indictment of foul neglect and inhuman management by Cape Town authori- 
ties, clearly demand instant attention from philanthropists in Parliament, 
or in that wider Heuse of Commons, the great British commonwealth of 
souls.” 


In answer to private communicctions which have reached the editor 
on the subject, he thinks it well to state that the Literature Distri- 
bution Board, Kyrle Society (Miss Emma Busk, Hon. Secretary), 
would receive and consider any applications for books, &c., for the 
Lepers, if addressed~to 14 Nottingham Place, London, W. 











